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THE RAILROAD STRIKE 
While the Supreme Court continues ponderously 
the 
a question about 


to deliberate as to the constitutionality of 
Adamson eight-hour wage law 
which everybody else, on whichever side of the 
fence, has long since made up his mind—and a 
cowardly Congress and mildly remonstrating Presi- 
dent fail to enact any legislation to protect the 
country from the results of a railroad strike, the 
tranmen are planning to put into effect the strike 
which was sidetracked last summer by the enaction 
of the Adamson law, which was intended to give 
the men the increase in wages they desired but 
which has been tied up in court ever since. 
Considered from the point of view of strategy, 
Now is the 
time. The railroads are embarrassed by extraordi- 


the men are acting with shrewdness. 


nary congestion conditions and the country is on the 
verge of war, when not only the public safety but 
the interests of the roads themselves demand that 
they le prepared to handle unusual and increasing 
amounts of traffic. The roads say they will not 
yield and that the strike will have little effect. We 
hope they are right, and at almost any other time 
we should believe they were, but the situation just 
now is peculiar and we have our doubts, though 
there is a chance that the men, in taking advan- 
tage of such conditions to enforce their demands, 
will prove to have overreached themselves and that 
even 
the pul 


mgress, as the accredited representative of 
lic which it so poorly represents, may be 
‘Oo some action. 

the point-of view of good citizenship the 
acting like timber wolves. True, they 
Promise to be good if war comes but, even accepting 


moved 
Fron 
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that promise at full face value, who shall say in 
what a tangle they will have things when it comes 
and how long it will take to untangle them. And, 
aside from all questions of war, why are union 
men any more free than other citizens from the 
obligation to do what they can to assist in clearing 
up a situation that threatens the prosperity and 
financial health of the nation? It is, we may say, 
human for men to take what they want when they 
can get it, but here is where the responsibility of 
Congress and the President enters into the equa- 
tion. They should protect the public from the re- 
sults of unreasoning rapacity on the part of men 
who labor as well as of those for whom they labor. 

Aside these considerations, the orderly 
course for the men to pursue would, of course, be 
to wait for the decision of the Supreme Court be- 
fore taking any action, but that is no reason why 
the Supreme Court should refuse to recognize the 
public necessity for a prompt decision. 


from 


Dignity is 
no more satisfying reason than laziness or bad 
faith unnecessary and harmful inaction. <A 
prompt decision by the Supreme Court might not 
have averted this strike, but it would at least have 
served to define the issues and clear the atmos- 
phere. As far as that phase:of the matter is con- 
cerned we do not much blame the men for declining 
to wait any longer. 


for 


FREE TRANSPORTATION 


We have had a great many comments from rail- 
road men of all kinds on a recent editorial in which 
we suggested that the railroads should abolish the 
system of free transportation for railroad employes 
and their families. Most of these comments have 
been verbal. We wish more of them were written 
for .publication, for there is nothing like full and 
free discussion to clear the atmosphere. If our 
theory is wrong, discussion will show it. If it is 
right, on the other hand, we believe discussion will 
show that—though we are free to say that railroad 
men oppose our suggestion. 

The opposition comes from both points of view— 
that of the railroad man thinking for his road, and 
that of the railroad employe thinking of himself. 
Both views, we think, are more or less thoughtless. 

The railroad man, thinking for his road, argues 
that, through free transportation, a railroad may 
recognize excellence and length of service—and 
hire men for less money than it otherwise could. 
As a means of recognizing merit there is, perhaps, 
some sentimental justification for the system, 
though we believe some other means could be de- 
vised that would not conflict with good business 
principles. As a means of inducing men to work 
for less money than would otherwise be the case, 
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The laborer is worthy 
He should not be 


there is no defense for it. 
of his hire and he should get it. 


tempted to work for less than he is worth by dang- 
ling the gaud of free transportation before his. eyes. 


The man who gets a good salary can afford to 
pay his railroad fare when he takes a trip. The 
man whose salary is too low, as we think is often 
the case—with station agents, for instance—should 
get an increase in real money. If he wishes to 
spend it for railroad fare, that is his business. He 
should be above accepting this sop in lieu of what 
he really earns. It is a delusion, anyhow. Take a 
man who gets seventy, or eighty, or ninety dollars 
a month as station agent—especially if he has a 
family—and the railroad fare that all his pleasure 
trips in the course of a year represent probably 
wouldn’t put five bushels of potatoes in his cellar. 
He would be far better off financially if he got five 
or ten dollars a month more in salary and had to 
pay his railroad fare, and he would be still better 
off as concerns his self-respect. We believe it is 
true that the low-salaried railroad employe, in 
whose behalf the plea is most strongly made for 
free transportation, is the one who uses it least, 
because transportation is usually the smallest cost 
of a pleasure trip and he cannot afford the other 
expenses. 

But whatever sentimental or business justifica- 
tion there may be for free transportation for em- 
ployes and their families traveling on pleasure or 
their own personal affairs, there is absolutely none 
for free transportation for a railroad man traveling 
on business over other lines than his own, whether 
they be competitors of his or not. If they are com- 
petitors and he is after business that they may 
carry, the system is ridiculous. If they are not 
competitors, the practice is none the less without 
reason. The only excuse that is given for it is that 
it “breaks even.” We do not know whether it does 
or not, and neither does anybody else, but what if 
it does? It is not a business-like way to do busi- 
ness, and any man in any business but the railroad 
business recognizes that fact. Does a man in the 
men’s furnishing business walk into a shoe store 
and pick out a pair of shoes without paying for 
them, on the theory that some day the shoe mer- 
chant will want a necktie or a walking stick and 
will come in and get it? The principle is exactly 
the same, and no more foolish. There is no excuse 
for hit-and-miss methods of doing business even if 
no actual loss is definitely shown. 

It has been argued by some of our critics that 
if free transportation were abolished the railroads 
would have to pay better salaries, the burden would 
fall on the public just the same, and there would 
be nothing gained. We do not know whether do- 
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ing away with railroad passes would result in 
higher salaries or not, but we think it ought to if 
any railroad men are working for less than they 
earn in consideration of this attraction. If it did 
result in higher salaries there is no way of telling, 
of course, how much the increase would amount 
to or whether the additional earnings on passenger 
business through the abolishing of free transpor- 
tation would be sufficient to pay it. At least there 
would be something earned through this method to 
apply on the increased wage expense. Even if it 
were not enough we still insist that the railroads 
should do business according to business methods 
and that their employes should receive proper com- 
pensation in real money. If the cost of transpor- 
tation is a trifle higher to the public in consequence, 
then the public would at least have the satisfaction 
of knowing that some underpaid men were a little 
better off. 

And here is another point. Now, the loss through 
the system of free transportation all falls on pas- 
senger business, which is an unprofitable depart- 
ment of railroading. If free transportation were 
abolished and wages went up somewhat in conse- 
quence, the increase in the cost of wages would be 
distributed between the freight and the passenger 
business, as it ought to be. Now, the man who 
handles freight or works in a freight office, when 
he takes a free ride, does so at the expense of the 
passenger department. If he got no passes but 
an increase in wages instead, the charge, so far as 
he is concerned, for free transportation would be 
withdrawn against the passenger department and 
the charge for increased wages would be against 
the freight department. In addition, the passenger 
department would get a little real money when that 
employe spent any of his increased wage for a train 
ride. 

It seems to us that, from any point of view one 
chooses to take, the free transportation system 
fails to justify itself. Railroad men may not see 
it because they are railroad men and have always 
done things that way. Any other kind of business 
man would see it in a minute. There is only one 
way to do business, whether it be railfoad or any 
other kind, and that is by proper business methods. 

The railroads are fond of bragging about the 
achievements of their passenger departments in 
making fast time with elegant trains, equipped with 
every luxury. Yet they do this without profit, 
which, to our mind, is not a matter for bragging. 
And when you consider that one of the reasons 
they do it without profit is that they give ‘ree 
transportation to thousands and thousands of «m- 


ployes traveling on both railroad business and t! eir 
(Continued on page 567) 
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March 1%, 1917 


Current Topics : 
in Washington 


Who Owns the Ocean?—At first 
blush it may seem far-fetched even to 
suggest to those who think only of 
the Interstate Commerce Commission 
when regulation of commerce is men- 
tioned, that the U. S. Shipping Board 
may shortly be almost as much in 
their thoughts as the body that has 
control over rail rates. Two-thirds 
of the iron and steel tonnage of east- 

. ern trunk lines, for months, has been 
fowing east instead of west. It is seeking outlet via the 
sea. The Shipping Board, if it ever is allowed to take 
steps for the removal of discriminations, will be the body 
that takes charge of the transactions beyond the water 
end of the piers. In the ultimate the question the Ship- 
ping Board will have to consider is as to whose ocean the 
seven seas have become.. At present the Board is not 
well equipped to dispute anybody who says it is his ocean, 
and that the ship that desires to use it must observe the 
tes and regulations made by the proprietor. American 
goods are finding markets beyond the seas in larger vol- 
ume now than ever before, but Americans are not doing 
any regulating of ocean transportation. The return of 
American export trade to ante bellum figures would bring 
a realization that the United States has precious little 
to say about the billions of dollars’ worth of stuff they 
are sending abroad. The foreigners are taking American 
goods and making them bear whatever burdens they 
choose. The accuracy of that declaration may easily be 
inferred from the fact that the State Department has 
tumed over to the Shipping Board between four and five 
thousand complaints alleging discriminations of one kind 
or another, either against American goods, American 
traders, or American ships. Since the Board has been 
doing business on its own hook there has not been an hour 
when its members have not been called on by attorneys 
of shipowners bearing the complaints against those who 
have done things, either directly or under coercion, of 
gravity enough to warrant an appeal to the Board, in 
person or by proxy. The Board, however, must tread 
carefully, if not lightly, because nearly every complaint 
raises a war question, and that is the beginning of the 
end, unless the government is willing to make an issue 
at a time when the President is trying hard to avoid 
difficulties. 


The Tapper Plan of Railroading—What kind of rail- 
toading would the suggestion of Albert K. Tapper of 
Boston made to the Suspension Board at the reconsign- 
ment hearing, bring about? His theory was that if a 
Tailroad wer: required to deliver freight in the order of 
shipment, there would be no such thing as congestion. 
His thought was that if a carrier found itself getting 
‘swamped, it would, as a matter of self-protection, decline 
freight until it had cleared its hold tracks, or “soup piles,” 
as the expressmen call accumulations of freight. Such a 
Tule, if at 271 workable, it is suggested, would require 
freight to be transported on speed classifications, as well 
48 charged according to value and other facts considered 
nthe makine of rates. ‘Under such a rule it would be 
necessary to consider whether a particular community 
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"was being discriminated against by a particular carrier, 


because it delivered hay or steel to its commercial rival 
on a faster schedule. The Boston man’s idea was based 
on the fact that flour and feed ordered months ago is 
still on the rails, while flour and feed on which he said he 
had paid premiums, got through in a few days. 


War Interference with Travel.—Pleasure riding in Can- 
ada, on steam railroads at least, has about disappeared. 
Travel on the boats is also being reduced to the mini- 
mum. It is unlawful for a female subject to travel from 
Australia, New Zealand or India to the home land or any 
other place in Europe, except on the most urgent reasons. 
The transport, on both land and sea under the British 
flag, is being reserved for military purposes. The proba- 
bilities are that, unless the submarine blockade is broken, 
it will soon be impossible for Americans to travel on 
entente ships, except for reasons that would appeal to the 
colonial officials to allow their womenfolk to embark in 
ships bound for the blockaded territory. So far as known, 
military necessity is the only reason for the rule against 
real or prospective suffragists. That is to say, it is not 
for reasons of humanity that women are kept off the 
ships bound for the barred zone. Bluntly, their room is 
more desirable than their company. Cabins can be filled 
with cargo stuff needed in the fighting territory. The 
Canadian government a few days ago reduced the train 
service on its railroad from two to one passenger train 
a day between Montreal and Halifax. From Prince Rupert, 
on the Pacific coast, where the Canadian government has 
been accused of trying to monopolize the halibut trade 
with the United States, there is only one mail train a 
week to: the east. There may be more local trains, but 


only one mail for the east is dispatched each seven days. 


The Regulation Investigation.—The Newlands joint com- 
mittee to consider the condition of railroads and their 
regulation has held a number of meetings this week with 
a view to making a program for hearings, which will be 
resumed March 19. There was a feeling, early in the week, 
that it would hardly be worth while to go ahead with 
the inquiry unless there was some reason for believing 
that something could be accomplished. There was a feel- 
ing also that it would be a waste of time, in view of the 
probability of the government taking over the railroads 
for war purposes, for the committee to go ahead and 
consider conditions that, it was believed, would be pro- 
foundly changed as result of government operation, even 
for military purposes. Besides, there was a feeling of 
irritation among the lawmakers, growing out of the armed 
shipping bill fight and the President’s insistence on a 
change in the rules of the Senate, which was not con- 
ducive to that frame of mind supposed to be needed to 
bring the best results from an investigation. 


Dodging the Submarine Missiles—Why are foreigners 
transferring their big ships to American registry and 
taking smaller ones in exchange and other foreigners buy- 
ing small American ships? That query is provoked by the 
fact that during the period from July 1, 1914, to Feb. 28, 1917, 
204 foreign ships of 664,925 gross tons were transferred to 
American registry, while 405 American ships of 313,811 
gross tons were transferred to foreign flags. The Ameri- 
can merchant marine made a net loss of 201 ships and a 
net gain in gross tonnage of 313,811. One suggestion is 
that the smaller the ship, the smaller the target for a 
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submarine. It is also suggested that the torpedo tube 
on a submarine is so set as to have the missile hit about 
twenty feet below the surface of the water. Such a 
torpedo, ordinarily, would miss the hull of a shallow draft 
boat, such as, for instance, one of one or two thousand 
tons or less. The suggestion to the Shipping Board when 
it was urged to hold the conference March 14 to consider 
the possibility of setting the lumber yards of the country 
to making timbers for small wooden ships was that such 
vessels would be too shallow to stop a torpedo from a 
larger submarine. Canny vessel owners could probably 
easily explain what is just a little bit of a mystery to 
the public officials. 





Prospects for Legislation—Lapse of time has not im- 
proved the prospect of legislation at the special session 
of Congress the President has called for the middle of 
April. There has been much talk about a bi-partisan or- 
ganization of the House, in imitation, so to speak, of the 
coalition cabinets that England and France have had 
since early in the war, the suggestion being that there 
are fewer objections to the re-election of Champ Clark 
than to the election of James R. Mann, and that the com- 
mittee chairmanships could be parceled out between the 
two parties, both, however, drawing the line against such 
members as have not seen their way clear to allow their 
sympathies to go to that aggregation of belligerents which 
seems to have the approval of the majority of Americans 
Such a settlement may be made, but there is much doubt 
on that score, chiefly because nothing of the kind has 
ever before been done in American politics. There have 
been a number of sharp fights over organization, but 
none, at this distance, appears to have had as good a 
foundation for a prolonged struggle as that now in ex- 
istence. The death of Representative Sulloway of New 
Hampshire has again tied the two major political parties, 
each with 214 members, two vacancies and five members 
affiliated with neither. Mr. Sulloway’s death reduced the 
Republican membership to the figure at which the Dem- 
ocratic stood when Representative Conry of New York 


died, the day before the last session came to an end. 
A. E. H. 


RAILROADS IN TIME OF WAR 
THE TRAFFIC SERVICE NEWS BUREAU, 
Colorado Building, Washington, D. C. 

No well-informed person that has ever had anything to 
do with the Commission has any doubt about the accuracy 
of the proposition that as soon as there is war, which may 
be within the next three or four weeks, President Wilson 
will seize the chief railroads of the country and have 
them operated under the war power. The big question 
will be as to the order of their taking. Another big ques- 
tion will be as to the machinery the president will create 
for the operation, if any, in addition to the machinery the 
railroads have themselves created. 

The plans discussed and probably agreed on in the con- 
ferences between the railroad presidents and Secretary 
Baker, naturally, are considered military secrets and might 
not be disclosed, even if they should come into the posses- 
sion of persons who were not participants in the confer- 
ences. It has been inferred from what has been said in 
connection with the conferences that there is a good un- 
derstanding between Secretary Baker and the railroad 
presidents so that there will be the minimum of friction 
when the change is made. 

At present the railroads are necessarily being operated 
under the stress of an enormous export trade. When the 
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United States becomes a party in the world war, the expsrt 
traffic will become secondary to the domestic, because it 
will be incumbent on the military authorities to think of 
their burdens, rather than the problems of the soldiers in 
Europe, who have been using so much American material. 

Whatever is done is likely to be undertaken under legis. 
lation passed a year ago. At the session of Congress that 
came to an end March 4 only two acts relating to the regy- 
lation of railroads were passed. The first was a bil! ex. 
tending the operative date of the tenth section of the 
Clayton law, forbidding “inside dealing” between railroads 
and supply houses, to January 8, 1918. The bill making 
their extension was erroneously reported to have failed, 
but it was among the dozens signed by President Wilson 
on March 4, and it bears that date. The other forbids the 
Commission, in construing the Act to regulate commerce, 
to forbid the Cincinnati, New Orleans & Texas Pacific, as 
lessee of the Cincinnati Southern, to issue passes to the 
trustees of that railroad, their officers and agents. The 
passes, so issued, however, are to be used only in traveling 
on the business of the Cincinnati Southern. That law 
makes valid the agreement between Cincinnati, the owner 
of the property and the lessee company, under which the 
issuance of free passes was to be part of the consideration. 

The statement that they are the only pieces of legislation 
passed at the recent session is limited by the fact that the 
printing office has not yet been able to publish all the 
bills signed by the president in the last hours of the 
session. There may be provisions in the appropriation 
bills that will change the Act to regulate commerce, or 
amplify it. 

The provision of law under which, when the war comes, 
the president will take charge of the railroads is to be 
found in the army appropriation bill passed last August. 
The provision is as follows: “The president in time of 
war is empowered through the Secretary of War to take 
possession and assume control of any system or systems 
of transportation, or any part thereof, and to utilize the 
same, to the exclusion, as far as may be necessary, of all 
other traffic thereon, for the transfer or transportation of 
troops, war material and equipment, or for such other pur- 
poses connected with the emergency as may be needful or 
desirable.” : 

In the naval appropriation bill, also passed last August, 
a part of the sixth section of the Act to regulate com- 
merce was amended so as to read as follows: 

“That in time of war, or threatened war, preference and 
precedence shall, upon demand of the president of the 
United States, be given over all other traffic for the trans 
portation of troops and material of war, and carriers shall 
adopt every means within their control to facilitate and 
expedite the military traffic. And in time of peace ship- 
ments consigned to agents of the United States for its use 
shall be delivered by the carriers as promptly as possible 
and without regard to any embargo that may have been 
declared, and no such embargo shall apply to shipments 
so consigned.” 


The hearing in docket 9386, Tunis-Cocker Lumber (0. 
vs. Live Oak, Perry & Gulf R. R. Co. et al., assigned for 
March 8, at Philadelphia, before Examiner Settle, was 
canceled. 

The hearing in 9309, Rounds Rapid Transit Co. V5 
Evansville Railways Co. et al., assigned for March 12, at 
Owensboro, Ky., before Examiner Watkins, was canceled. 

Oral argument assigned for March 16 in docket 9060, 
Emanuel Metzger vs. the New York, Chicago & St. Louis 
Ry. Co. et al., was canceled. 
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Decisions .of Interstate Commerce Commission 


WALL BOARD RATING 
_ AND S. NO. 839* (43 [. C. C., 189-194) 


Submitted Nov. 22, 1916. Opinion No. 4299. 

. Proposed increased rates on wall board in Central Freight 
Association territory found not justified. 

_ Rates on “beaver board’’ from Buffalo, N. Y., to points in 
Central Freight Association territory found to be unjustly 
discriminatory to the extent that they exceed the rates 
contemporaneously maintained on wood-pulp board. Car- 
riers required to maintain rates on “beaver board’’ not in 
excess of the rates contemporaneously applicable on wood- 
pulp board. Reparation denied. ; 

3. Proposed increased rates on wall board from and to certain 
points in Illinois, Wisconsin and Missouri found not justi- 
fied. 

4. Proposed increased rates on wall board from Indianapolis, 
Ind., Milwaukee, Wis., and Chicago, Ill., to Ohio River 
crossings, Bristol, Tenn.-Va., and points taking the same 
rates, and to points the rates to which are made by combi- 
nations on Bristol, found not justified. 

5. Schedules under suspension ordered canceled. 


rr" 


*The proceeding also embraces complaint in No. 8623, Beaver 
Co. vs. New York Central R. R. Co. et al.; Investigation and 
Suspension Docket No. 906, Wall Board Rating (No. 2); and 
Investigation and Suspension ‘Docket No. 916, Wall Board Rat- 
ing (No 3). 


‘BY THE COMMISSION: 


These cases are related and will be disposed of in one 
report. 

By schedules, filed to take effect May 15, June 1 and 
June 15, 1916, the respondents in Investigation and Sus- 
pension Docket No. 839 proposed to increase the rates on 
wall board between points in Central Freight Association 
territory from 83.33 per cent of the sixth-class rate to 
sixth class. No change was proposed in the present rates 
on wood-pulp board which are also 83.33 per cent of sixth- 
class. Upon protest by the Cornell Wood Products Com- 
pany of Chicago, Ill., with a factory at Cornell, Wis., and 
the Philip Carey Manufacturing Company of Cincinnati, 
Ohio, the schedules were suspended until Sept. 12, 1916, 
and later until March 12, 1917. 

Wood-pulp board is the name generally applied to a com- 
mercial product of pulpwood. Single-ply wood-pulp board 
is made by reducing the pulpwood to fiber, rolling the 
fiber into thin layers, and combining from three to seven 
layers in one sheet. These boards have a variety of uses 
and include wall board, a substitute for lath and plaster. 
Wall board is composed of two or more plies of wood- 
pulp board or chip board held together by an adhesive. 
It is manufactured into sheets of various thicknesses. 
These sheets are from 32 inches to 48 inches wide and 
from 4 feet to 16 feet long. When shipped about 10 sheets 
of uniform size are packed flat in bundles weighing about 
150 pounds each. The bundles are wrapped in heavy paper 
and securely bound by stout rope, steel bands, or buckles. 
Heavy jackets protect the corners of the sheets. The 
Packages are shipped in ordinary box cars and 40,000 
bounds can be readily loaded into a car. All wall board 
Manufactured in Central Freight Association territory is 
apparently made in practically the same manner. It com- 
betes with lumber and lath and plaster, which move at 
lower rates. The value of wall board ranges from $36 to 














$60 per ton, the value of the product manufactured by 
the Cornell Wood Products Company, the principal protest- 
ant, being $57 a ton. The normal value of wood-pulp 
board is about $40 per ton. Finished wood-pulp board, 
such as material for ice cream pails, milk bottle caps and 
oyster pails, rated 83.33 per cent of sixth class, undergo 
the same initial process of manufacture as does wood-pulp 
board, but require additional labor to render them moisture 
proof. The present value of ice cream pail board is $90 
per ton; the normal value is from $50 to $60 per ton. The 
present values are abnormal, due to scant importations of 
chemical fiber. Some low-grade wall boards are less valu- 
able than certain grades of wood-pulp board. Wood-pulp 
board is usually shipped in rolls and any damage to the 
ends in transit results in substantial loss. Protestants 
insist that it is difficult to differentiate between wood-pulp 
board and wall board. 


Wood-pulp board, fiber board, strawboard, not corru- 
gated or indented, and undecorated wall board made of 
the same material, are classified the same in Official, West- 
ern and Southern classifications, respectively. Various 
tariffs, naming commodity rates to Western Trunk Line 
points, transcontinental territory, and to Texas points, 
provide rates on wood-pulp wall boards which are the same 
as the rates applicable from and to the same points on 
pulpboard, fiber board, binders’ board, box board, and like 
materials. 


The Cornell Wood Products Company maintains that 
rates on wall board to points in Central Freight Associa- 
tion territory are generally higher for equal distances from 
Cornell than the rates on the same product from Buffalo 
territory. It contends that any increase in rates from 
Cornell would aggravate the present rate situation, which 
protestant deems unreasonable and inequitable. Cornell 
is in Western Trunk Line territory, and rates to Central 
Freight Association territory from that point are made by 
combinations on Milwaukee, Wis., or Chicago. But the 
measure of the rates from Cornell is not in issue. 


For a number of years, by exceptions to the Official 
Classification, respondents published rates on wall board, 
applicable in Central Freight Association territory, based 
on 83.33 per cent of the sixth-class rate. In order to re- 
move inconsistencies in rate adjustments tariffs were filed 
showing various increases and decreases in the rates on 
news print paper, printing paper, wrapping paper, paper 
boards, roofing paper, and a number of similar commodities 
between points in Official Classification territory. By 
schedules in one of these tariffs, filed to take effect May 27, 
1915, it was proposed to increase the rates on wall board 
to sixth class. The operation of these schedules was sus- 
pended. In Official Classification Rates on Paper, 38 I. C. 
C., 120 (The Traffic World, March 11, 1916, p. 524), we 
considered these various proposed increases, and for pur- 
poses of convenience the principal kinds of paper involved 
in the proceeding were grouped in the report under the 
following classes: (1) News print paper; (2) printing 
and wrapping paper; (3) paper boards, including straw- 
board, pulpboard, binders’ board and box board; and (4) 
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building and roofing paper. In“that case the only specific 
testimony introduced by respondents therein in support of 
the proposed increase On wall board was to the effect that 
“wall board is distinguishable from wood-pulp board, or 
fiber board in that it is madé up from those two articles 
in two or more layers and has gone through a further 
process if manufacture Which -has enhancéd its value.” 
The proposed rates on wall board were not separately men- 
tioned in the report in that case, but were considered 
under the designation “board,” as distinguished from paper. 
Our conclusion with respect to the proposed rates on 
boards, including wood-pulp board, binders’ board, box 
board, chip board, paper stock board and strawboard, was 
that the proposed rates had not been justified. We or- 
dered the cancellation of all tariffs under suspension in 
that case and authorized the publication on short notice 
of tariffs in conformity with our findings therein. 

Respondents insist that the failure specifically to men- 
tion wall board in the report in that case warrants the 
assumption that the proposed increase on that commodity 
had been justified, and reiterate the contention made in 
that case to the effect that wall board is a finished product, 
more valuable than ordinary wood-pulp board, and should 
properly be accorded higher rates. The extensive list of 
paper involved in that proceeding precluded detailed con- 
sideration of each kind in the report, a perusal of which 
shows that the grouping adopted included wood-pulp board, 
and necessarily embraced -wood-pulp board used as wall 
board. Nothing is found in the present record to warrant 
a conclusion different from that announced in Official 
Classification Rates on Paper, supra. 

We find that the proposed increased rates have not been 
justified, and an order will be entered requiring the can- 
cellation of the suspended schedules. 

The complaint in Docket No. 8623 was filed Jan. 22, 
1916, by the Beaver Company, a corporation engaged at 
Buffalo, N. Y., in the manufacture of wood-pulp wall board, 
commercially known as beaver board. The allegations are 
that the charges collected by defendants on various car- 
loads of beaver board shipped subsequently to April 1, 
1914, from Buffalo to numerous points in Central Freight 
Association territory were unreasonable and unjustly dis- 
criminatory. Reparation is asked and the establishment 
of rates on beaver board in Central Freight Association 
territory not in excess of those contemporaneously applica- 
ble on wood-pulp board. This case was consolidated and 
heard with Docket No. 839, and the testimony in that case 
also relates to this case. By an order entered on March 16, 
1916, we permitted the Cornell Wood Products Company 
of Chicago to intervene in opposition to this complainant, 
its contention being that any reduction in rates to points 
in Central Freight Association territory from Buffalo 
should be attended with corresponding reductions in the 
rates from Cornell. 

For a long time prior to April 1, 1914, defendants main- 
tained from Buffalo to points in Central Freight Associa- 
tion territory rates on wood-pulp board in straight car- 
loads or mixed with binders’ board, box board, chip board, 
strawboard, wall plaster, plaster board, or stucco board, 
based on 83.33 per cent of the sixth-class rates, minimum 
40,000 pounds. The commodity known as beaver board 
moved on these rates. On that date defendants provided 
specific rates from Buffalo to points in Central Freight 
Association territory on beaver board in straight carloads, 
minimum 40,000 pounds, and later included wall plastergon 
and upson board, trade names applied to other wall boards, 
based on the full sixth-class rates. But they continued to 
charge 83.33 per cent of the sixth-class rates on wood-pulp 
board and other wall boards not specifically mentioned in 
the tariffs. 

Complainant observes that beaver board is worth $60 
per ton; that it is less susceptible to damage in transit 
than is wood-pulp board in rolls; that competing wood- 
pulp wall boards not distinguishable by trade names, made 
by the same process and of like materials, shipped in the 
same manner, used for identical purposes, and of about 
the same value, move westbound from Buffalo in Central 
Freight Association territory, and eastbound in the same 
territory from St. Louis, Mo., Chicago, and other compet- 
ing points, at 83.33 per cent of the sixth-class rates; and 
urges that the present adjustment is unreasonable and 
results in unjust discrimination. The gist of the com- 
plaint is that complainant’s competitors at other points in 
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“Central Freight Association territory can-ship wal! boar 
into Buffalo territory on a basis lower than that 01: which 
complainant’s product moves -im the oppesite directioy 
The justification offered-'by respondents in suppor: of the 
rates. involved in Docket.No, 839: was also: offered with 
respect to the rate adjustment here in issue: 


We find that defendants. are practicing an uniust dis 
crimination by imposing a higher -charge for the traps. 
portation of beaver board than for other wood-pu!: boards, 
and that for the future the rates on beaver board in (ep. 
tral Freight Association territory ‘should: not: exceed the 
rates .contemporaneously maintained on other wood-pulp 
boards. There is no showing that complainant las been 
damaged by. the exaction of the rates herein found to be 
unjustly discriminatory, and reparation will be denied, 
Pennsylvania R. R. Co. vs. International Coal Co., 230 U.§, 
184; Greenbaum Co. vs. S. Ry. Co., 38 Ir C. C., 715 (The 
Traffic World, May 6, 1916, p. 954). 

By schedules, filed to take effect Sept. 1 and Oct. 10, 
1916, respondents in Docket No. 906 proposed to increase 
the carload commodity rates on plain or undecorated fiber 
board or wood-pulp wall board in carloads between Chi- 
cago, Rockford and Waukegan, Ill., and Milwaukee, Wis, 
and St. Louis, Mo.; from Chicago, Rockford, Waukegan, 
and Milwaukee to Springfield, Ill.; from Lockport, Mar. 
seilles, and Morris, Ill., to St. Louis and East St. Louis; 
from Peoria, Marseilles, Morris, and Wilmington, II1., to 
Milwaukee, Watertown, and Madison, Wis.; from Milwav- 
kee to Sterling and Rock Falls, Ill.; from Beloit, Wis., to 
Peoria and other Illinois points; and from and to points 
taking the same rates. Upon protest by the Rockford 
Manufacturers’ and Shippers’ Association of Rockford the 
proposed schedules were suspended as to interstate traffic 
until Dec. 20, 1916, and later until June 30, 1917. 

Effective Aug. 1, 1916, respondents operating in Illinois 
freight committee territory published commodity rates on 
wall board the same as those contemporaneously in effect 
on wood-pulp board not intended for use as wall boards. 
Resopndents’ only witness testified that the Central Freight 
Association lines urged the cancellation of the rates here 
in controversy on the ground that they considered them 
extremely low and for the further reason that their main- 
tenance would likely embarrass the Central Freight Asso- 
ciation lines before the Wommission. The withdrawal of 
these rates would restore the former class rates. 

The Rockford Paper Box Board Company, in whose be 
half the protest was filed, manufactures a four-ply chip 
board known as rock board, which is used as wail board, 
box board for covering wood-frame boxes, picture frame 
backs, mirror-frame backs, and drawer buttoms. The pro- 
posed elimination of wall board from the items here under 
consideration would result in class rates on this com: 
modity when shipped for purposes of wall covering which 
would be higher than the rates that would apply under the 
commodity tariffs when it is intended to used the board 
for some other purpose. 

Respondents contend that the rate adjustment in Illinois 
committee territory is not fairly comparable with that 
prevailing east of the Indiana-Illinois line and insist, with- 
out supporting testimony, that the density of traffic \s 
greater east of the state line. In the main, however, they 
rely upon the same defense as was advanced in Docket No. 
839; in fact, the briefs in that case were filed as exhibits 
in support of the proposed action in this case. The tr 
mainder of the testimony is cumulative. : 

We find that the proposed rates have not been justified. 

By schedules, filed to take effect Sept. 12, 1916, the re 
spondents in Docket No. 916 proposed to increase the car 
load commodity rates on wall board from Milwaukee and 
Chicago to Indianapolis, Ind., and Ohio River crossings, 
and from Milwaukee, Chicago and Indianapolis to Bristol, 
Tenn.-Va., and points taking the same rates, and to points 
the rates to which are made by combinations on Bristol. 
The present rates are constructed generally on the basis 
of 83.33 per cent of the sixth-class rates, while the Pre 
posed rates are on the sixth-class basis. Upon protest of 
the Cornell Wood Products Company the proposed sched- 
ules were suspended until Jan. 10, 1917, and iater until 
July 10, 1917. : 

No testimony was adduced at the hearing. 
was submitted by the parties on the records i 
Nos. 839 and 8623. The items under suspensi: 
case are identical with those involved in Docke‘ 
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except as to points of origin and destination, and following 
our conclusions in that .case we here find that the pro- 
posed rates have not been justified, and an order will be 
entered requiring the cancellation of the schedules specified 
in the orders of suspension. 

Appropriate orders will be entered. 


DISMISSED ON TECHNICALITY 


The Commission has dismissed No 8127, Daniel V. Cot- 
trell et al. vs. Chicago, Terre Haute & S. E. R. R. opinion 
No. 4300, 43 I. C. C., 195-6. The dismissal was made on a 
technicality because not all the parties necessary to be 
made respondents had been named in the complaint. The 
respondent was accused of discriminatory conduct in that 
it and other carriers gave a stopover service on grain at 
Terre Haute for cleaning, shelling, mixing and storage 
without charge, while imposing a charge of $2.00 per car for 
the reconsignment of interstate shipments from their ele- 
vator at Perkins, a station on the line of the Chicago, 
Terre Haute & South Eastern a mile south of Terre Haute. 
Two days after the complaint was filed the reconsign- 
ment transit charge at Terre Haute was cancelled and a 
charge of $5.00 was substituted, to apply when the order 
was given after the car had been placed for unloading. 
In its answer the respondent expressed a willingness to 
establish a transit arrangement at Perkins on grain mov- 
ing between points on its own line of the same character 
as that in effect at Terre Haute. Negotiations were begun 
with its connections for a wider application of transit at 
Perkins, but nothing appears to have come from them. 
The Commission decided upon the record it could not make 
an order even had the violation of the act been established. 


COTTON TRANSIT 


The Commission has dismissed No. 8432, Montgomery 
Cotton Exchange vs. L. & N., opinion No. 4301, 43 I. C. C., 
197-8. A tariff rule of the L. & N. provided that ship- 
ments of cotton originating on its line might be stopped at 
Montgomery for concentration or compression and re- 
shipped at the through rate from point of origin to final 
destination, provided that shipments arriving during the 
twelve months prior to August 31, 1915, were shipped out 
on or before that date. The complainant alleged that this 
rule, as applied to shipments, the time limit for which 
expired August 31, was unjustly discriminatory. It asked 
for an extension of the transit privileg as to such ship- 
ments. Owing to extraordinary conditions arising from the 
war, quantities of cotton accumulatd under that tariff rule 
could not be shipped. All carriers expect the L. & N. 
applied for extensions prior to August 31, 1915. The L. & 
N., however, did not apply until after August 31. The 
Commission said it could not, on the present record, con- 
sider an award of reparation on cotton that had to move 
on local rates, because the L. & N. did not apply for an 
extension of the transit privileges in due season. 


REPARATION AWARDED 


In No. 8486, Kelley-How-Thomson Company vs. Southern 
Pacific, opinion No..4302, 43 I. C. C., 199-200, the Commis- 
Sion held that the application of the fifth class on a ship- 
ment of prepared roofing felt and building paper was - 
unreasonable, and awarded reparation. The complainant 
contended that the 8-cent commodity rate established 
under the Cashman law should have been applied. In the 
Teadjustment of interstate rates after the Cashman law 
tates became effective the carriers established an 8-cent 
commodity rate, and the Commission in this case found 
that that would have been a reasonable rate at the time 
the shipment moved. 


LEGAL RATE ON GRAIN 


An order of dismissal has been entered in No. 8470, 
Seldom: idge Grain Company vs. A., T. & S. F. Ry., opinion 
No. 4305, 43 I. CG. C., 213-14, the Commission holding that 
the leg: rate was applied on a carload of corn from Trin- 
idad, Cclo., to Raton, N. M., and that that rate had not 
been shown to be unreasonable. 
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COAL ASHES AND CINDERS 


The Commission has dismissed, with Commissioners Mc- 
Chord and Daniels dissenting, case No. 9128, E. I. Du Pont 
De Nemours Powder Co. vs. Pennsylvania Railroad Co., 
opinion No. 4309, 43 I. C. C., 227-8, on the ground that the 
Philadelphia & Reading was a necessary party to the 
transportation and that inasmuch as it was not made a 
respondent nothing could be done with the allegation that 
the rate charged by the Pennsylvania on shipments of 
coal, ashes and cinders from a point on the Philadelphia 
& Reading in Coatesville, Pa., to Carney’s Point, N. J., 
was unreasonable. The shipments were switched from 
the plant where the ashes and cinders were obtained by 
the Philadelphia & Reading, to the Pennsylvania tracks 
and for that service received twenty cents per ton, which 
the Pennsylvania absorbed. The Pennsylvania insisted 
on dismissal for non-rejoinder of parties and its insistence 
constrained the Commission to adhere to the practice 
customary in courts. 


TEXARKANA (TEX.) RATES 


-CASE NO. 8300 (43 I. C. C., 224-226) 


TEXARKANA FREIGHT BUREAU VS. ST. LOUIS, IRON 
MOUNTAIN & SOUTHERN RAILWAY CO. ET AL. 
Submitted Dec. 26, 1916. Opinion No. 4308. 


Upon complaint that the interstate carload class and commod- 
ity rates between Texarkana, Tex., and points in Arkansas 
are unduly discriminatory as compared with rates between 
points in the state of Arkansas; Held, That the unequal 
rates published by defendant St. Louis, Iron Mountain & 
Southern Ry. for similar services have not been shown to 
result in undue prejudice to Texarkana, Tex., it merchants 
or jobbers. Case held open for thirty days. 


HALL, Commissioner: 

Texarkana, Tex., and Texarkana, Ark., incorporated as 
separate municipalities, are commercially one. Industries 
there are located on both sides of the boundary line be- 
tween the two states, although. the greater number are 
on the Texas side. 

Complainant, on behalf of designated individuals and 
firms engaged in business in Texarkana, Tex., filed com- 
plaint alleging (1) that carload rates between that city 
and points in Arkansas are unjustly discriminatory as 
compared with rates between Texarkana, Ark., and the 
same points, and (2) that carload rates from Texarkana, 
Tex., aS compared with rates from jobbing points in 
Arkansas, to intermediate -stations in Arkansas on the 
St. Louis, Iron Mountain & Southern Railway, hereinafter 
termed the Iron Mountain, are unjustly discriminatory. 
The reasonableness of the interstate rates is not ques- 
tioned. Reparation is prayed. 

Complainant made no attempt to show similarity in the 
conditions attending transportation from Texarkana, Tex., 
and from jobbing points within Arkansas to intermediate 
stations in Arkansas on the Iron Mountain. So much of 
the complaint as deals with this phase of the case may 
therefore be dismissed from further consideration. 

Defendant Texarkana & Fort Smith Railway alleges 
that at its instance the application over its line of the 
Arkansas state rates which it is claimed produce the 
discrimination has been enjoined. The St. Louis South- 
western Railway Company of Texas has no rails in Arkan- 
sas and is not responsible for the state rates. The St. 
Louis Southwestern Railway Company is not a party to 
this proceeding. The Texas & Pacific Railway Company 
owns a few miles of track in Arkansas, but no industries 
are located thereon. 

The Iron Mountain is the defendant responsible for the 
rates under attack. Its freight depot is on the Arkansas 
side. Less-than-carload traffic between Texarkana, Ark.- 
Tex., and points in Arkansas on the Iron Mountain is 
received from or delivered at that carrier’s freight depot, 
and on this traffic the state rates are applied whether 
or not the shipper or receiver drays across the state line. 
State rates are also applied on carload traffic moving 
from or to Arkansas points to or from industries located 
in Texarkana, Ark. But the interstate rates published 
by the Iron Mountain are expressly made applicable to 
carload traffic moving between points in Arkansas and 
Texarkana, Tex. As the rails of the Iron Mountain do 
not extend into Texas, this traffic when it reaches Tex- 
arkana, Ark., is switched from the terminus of the Iron 
Mountain’s rails over the Texas & Pacific, the St. Louis 





Southwestern of Texas, or the Texarkana & Fort Smith. 
This service beyond the line of the Iron Mountain is 
performed by the other defendants and a charge is made 
therefor which is absorbed by the Iron Mountain on com- 
petitive but not on non-competitive business. No com- 
plaint is here made that these switching charges are un- 
reasonable or that they result in undue prejudice to com- 
plainant. 

The subjoined table shows the carload class rates and 
certain carload commodity rates, in cents per 100 pounds, 
in effect to Arkansas points from Texarkana, Ark., on 
the one hand, and from Texarkana, Tex., on the other. 
The distances given are from Texarkana, Ark. 

CARLOAD CLASS AND COMMODITY RATES PROM TEXAR- 
KANA, ARK.-TEX., TO STATIONS ON ST. L., lL M. & S. 
RY. IN ARKANSAS (MAIN LINE). 


FROM TEXARKANA, ARK. 


To— Miles. a A B Cc D E 
a) See 12 8.0 9.0 7.0 6.0 5.0 4.0 
a eee 32 12.0 13.5 10.5 9.0 7.5 6.0 
Little Rock, Ark...... 146 22.5 24.5 19.5 17.0 14.0 11.0 
Jacksonville, Ark. .... 159 23.0 26.0 20.5 17.5 14.5 11.5 
Bald Knob, Ark. ..... 203 27.0 30.0 23.5 20.0 16.5 13.5 
Minturn, Ark. ........ 2a9 29.0 32.5 25.0 21.5 18.0 14.5 

1 x ra} 
25: 2 
=s& § 5 
-_&= = = 
oe S L 
To sf foe 
=e, ° #2 § 
a4 2§ #« of & ; 
a < & 0 ft, ton DN 
Homan, Ark. ......... 13 9.0 2.0 5.0 3.5 3.5 5.0 
ee ra 32 13.5 2.5 7.5 4.5 4.5 6.0 
Little Rock, Ark...... 146 24.5 1.0 14.0 8.5 8.5 8.0 
Jacksonville, Ark. .... 159 26.0 5.0 14.5 8.5 9.0 8.5 
Bald Knob, Ark. .... 203 30.0 6.0 16.5 10.0 10.0 9.0 
Minturn, Ark. ........ 259 32.5 7.0 18.0 11.0 10.5 10.0 
FROM TEXARKANA, TEX, 

To— Miles. 5 A B . D E 
Momem. Ark. ...cceces 12 11.0 12.0 10.0 7.0 6.0 6.0 
Se eee 32 14.0 15.0 13.0 9.0 8.0 7.0 
Little Rock, Ark...... 146 30.0 31.0 26.0 20.0 17.0 15.0 
Jacksonville, Ark. .... 159 30.0 32.0 27.0 20.0 ‘yy # 15.0 
Bald Knob, Ark. ..... 203 3834.0 37.0 30.0 23.0 19.0 17.0 
Minturn, Ark, ........ 239 36.0 38.0 32.0 25.0 22.0 18.0 

1 Wo > 
2k 2 
a3 & e 
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eae = 5 
aE .. = 
ro- fe &§ *. g 
Si FS Sh 8 
¢ 8&& 4 $8 & 
2 tes & #8 & 5 ra 
s 2 g@ 8 ¢ & g 
ae |, 2 12.0 2.0 6.0 5.0 5.0 6.0 
Sa ee 32 15.0 2.4 7.0 6.0 5.0 7.0 
Little Rock, Ark...... 146 31.0 5.0 15.0 9.0 9.0 15.0 
Jacksonville, Ark, .... 159 32.0 5.5 15.0 10.0 9.0 15.0 
Bald Knob, Ark. ..... 2038 37.0 7.0 17.0 11.0 10.0 17.0 
Pee, AVM. 2 ccccces 259 38.0 8.0 18.0 12.0 11.0 18.0 


In some instances the two sets of rates are the same. 
When there are differences the interstate rates are, with 
but few exceptions, higher by from approximately 10 to 
90 per cent, the difference usually decreasing as the dis- 
tance increases. 

The evidence above recited indicates that the rates pub- 
lished by defendant for similar services are unequal. But 
a difference in rates does not necessarily constitute an 
undue or unreasonable preference. 

The record contains nothing definite as to competition 
upon the unequal rates cited to us and affords no adequate 
basis for a finding of undue preference in favor of Tex- 
arkana, Ark., and against Texarkana, Tex. 

The case will be held open for 30 days from the service 
of this report, and within that period complainant may 
apply for a further hearing to introduce evidence relating 
to competition between Texarkana, Tex., and Texarkana, 
Ark. Failing such application the complaint will be dis- 
missed. 


Order of the Commission in case 5441, Iowa & South- 
western Railway Co. vs. C., B. & Q., has been modified 
so as to become effective March 28. 
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TRANSCONTINENTAL RATE REPORT 


A tentative report on the transcontinental rate adcjust- 
ment in which it is recommended tha t the Commission 
permit no violation of the long and short haul part o* the 
fourth section, has been submitted to the Commission by 
Examiner-Attorney Thurtell. It was given to parties jn 
the case on March 12. It is Thurtell’s report on the re. 
opening of that question caused by the complaint of the 
Spokane Merchants’ Association alleging undue discrimina- 
tion against interior points in favor of Pacific Coast ter. 
minals. It would make a pamphlet of about fifty printed 
pages of text and tables. Arguments will be heard thereon 
April 4 and 5, by which time the attorneys are expected to 
be able to set forth their objections to Mr. Thurtell’s recom. 
mendation as clearly as they probably ever would. 

In a broad way of speaking the interior wins in iis con. 
test with the coasts, particularly the Pacific. The Pacific 
coast people insisted that potential competition by water 
entitled the railroads to maintain, with some modifications, 
the violations of the Fourth Section prescribed by the Com- 
mission in its various decisions on the hundreds of appli- 
cations filed by the carriers asking to be relieved from the 
strict long and short haul rule of the fourth section. The 
Atlantic Coast people generally supported the Pacific. 

In his report Mr. Thurtell found that about 100 existing 
transcontinental rates from the eastern part of the coun- 
try are not unreasonably low. Conversely, that holding 
is that they are reasonable. 

A still more important finding was that all existing trans. 
continental rates from the Missouri River to the Pacific 
Coast are reasonable. That the finding establishes the 
Missouri River as the eastern end of a yardstick where- 
with to measure the reasonableness of the rates on west- 
bound traffic. The rate from Kansas City to San Fran- 
cisco by implication becomes as important in measuring 
across the continent rate, as the New York-Chicago scale 
in the East. 

The effect of that holding is that no rate at an inter. 
mediate point may exceed the rate from that river to the 
Pacific Coast. It is not to be inferred, however, that Mis- 
souri River rates may be blanketed to the Pacific. On the 
contrary, the country between the river and the western 
ocean is to be divided into zones so that to points 600 miles 
west of the river the rates may not be in excess of 55 per 
cent of the Missouri River-Pacific Coast rates; at 950 
miles west they may not exceed 70 per cent of the yardstick 
rates; at 1,300 miles, 80 per cent will be the maximum, and 
at 1,650, 90 per cent. 

After establishing the Kansas City-San Francisco rate as 
a yardstick, Mr. Thurtell suggested a relationship between 
that test rate and rates from Chicago, Pittsburgh and New 
York to the coast, using the names of those cities as 
typical points. From Chicago, for instance, the carriers 
may add 15 cents to the test rate; from Pittsburgh 2% 
cents, and from New York 35 cents. This applies to the 
carload commodity rates. 

Mr. Thurtell also dealt with the less-than-carload com: 
modity rates. He asked the Commission to say that here 
after any less than a carload commodity rate of $2.50 per 
hundred or more is not unreasonably low and that $2.5) 
or less from the Missouri River is of the same character. 
As his report is read, apparently every less-than-carload 
rate from Missouri River westward is far above whal 
would be called unreasonably low. 

Dealing with a peculiar situation in the Southwest, Mr. 
Thurtell recommended that to Arizona points no commodity 
rate should be allowed in excess of 80 per cent of the pre& 
ent class rate. 

In dealing with less-than-carload class rates, Mr. Thurtell 
recommended that the carriers be permitted to add to the 
Missouri River rates 30 cents from Chicago, 50 cents from 
Pittsburgh and 70 cents from New York on first class, and 
25, 40 and 55 cents on the second, third and fourth classes. 

He also recommended that the Commission deny relief 
from the fourth section on barley, beans, canned goods, ett, 
through Galveston. 

The attorney-examiner summarized his conclusions in 4 
syllabus of nineteen propositions. They are beileved 1 
show the ribs of the structure he has reared and asked the 
Commission to approve. That syllabus is as follows: 

1. Existing water competition found to be a negligible 
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factor in affecting the rates by rail between Atlantic and 
Pacific coast terminals. 


2. Rates on commodities from eastern defined terri- 
tories to Pacific coast terminals lower than the rates on 
like traffic to intermediate points found not justified under 
existing circumstances. 

3. Present effective rates on specified commodities from 
all eastern defined territories to Pacific coast terminals 
found not unreasonably low or not to have been induced 
by water competition. 

4, Present effective rates on other commodities sched- 
ules B and C found, as a whole, unreasonably low from 
territories east of the Missouri River to Pacific coast 
terminals. 

5. Present effective rates on all commodities referred 
to in headnote 4 from the Missouri River to Pacific coast 
points found not unreasonably low. 

6. Carriers required to establish rates on commodities 
referred to in headnote 4 from the Missouri River to 
points in Arizona not higher than 80 per cent of the pres- 
ent coast rates to points east of Ash Fork and Maricopa 
and 90 per cent of the coast rates to the points named 
and other points west thereof. 

7. Rates from all eastern defined territories to all 
points west of the Missouri River should now be so 
adjusted that upon the return of water competition which 
may necessitate reductions in rates to the Pacific coast 
the rates to intermediate points, except points to which 
rates may be affected by combination on the coast, need 
not be disturbed. 

8. Suggestion made to carriers that carload commodity 
rates from the Missouri River to the intermediate terri- 
tory west thereof be graded with distance applying rates 
not higher than 55, 70, 80 and 90 per cent of the present 
coast rates to the territory within 600, 950, 1,300 and 1,650 
miles from the Missouri River cities, respectively. 

9. Commodity rates from points east of the Missouri 
River to Arizona points on all items referred to in head- 
note 4 should not exceed the rates from the Missouri River 
by more than 15, 25 and 35 cents from Chicago, Pittsburgh 
and Atlantic seaboard territories, respectively, and should 
not exceed certain maximum rates prescribed herein. 

10. Suggestion made to carriers that carload commodity 
rates from points east of the Missouri River to all inter- 
mediate territory more than 600 miles west of the Mis- 
souri River on all the items referred to in headnote 4 be 
constructed by adding to the rates suggested in headnote 
8 the differentials shown in headnote 9, subject to certain 
Maximum rates. : 

ll. Present less-than-carload tommodity rates from 
eastern defined territories to Pacific coast ports which are 
— than $2.50 per 100 pounds found not unreasonably 
Ow. 


12. Present less-than-carload commodity rates from the 
Missouri River to Pacific coast ports which are not higher 
than $2.50 per 100 pounds found not unreasonably low. 

13. Present less-than-arload commodity rates which 
are not higher than $2.50 per 100 pounds from points east 
of the Missouri River territory to Pacific coast ports found 
uireasonably low. 


14. Less-than-carload commodity rates on items referred 
to in headnote 13 from the Missouri River to Arizona 
points should not exceed 80 per cent of the present class 
a on these items from the Missouri River to the same 

nts. 

15. Suggestion made to carriers that rates from the 
Missouri River to destinations west of the river on items 
referred to in headnote 13 be constructed by taking 80 per 
cent of the present class rates applicable on these articles 
= the Missouri River to the respective destination 

nts. 

16. Less-than-carload commodity rates on the items re- 
ferred to in headnote 13 from points east of the Missouri 
River to Arizona points may be constructed by adding to 
the rates from the Missouri River to Arizona points dif- 
ferentials not higher than 30, 50 and 70 cents on articles 
Classified as first class, and 25, 40 and 55 cents on articles 
Classified as second, third or fourth class, in Western Class- 
ification from Chicago, Pittsburgh and Atlantic seaboard 
lerritories, respectively. 

17. Suggestion made to carriers that less-than-carload 
Commodity rates on the commodities referred to in head- 
hote 13 from points east of the Missouri River to points 
More than 600 miles west of the Missourj River be con- 
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structed by adding to the rates suggested in headnote 15 
not to exceed 30, 50 and 70 cents on articles classified as 
first class and 25, 40 and 55 cents on articles classified as 
second, third or fourth class from Chicago, Pittsburgh and 
Atlantic seaboard territories, respectively. 

18. Rates on barley, beans, canned goods, asphaltum, 
dried fruits and wine from Pacific coast ports via rail-and- 
water routes through Galveston to the Atlantic seaboard 
should be revised to accord with the requirements of the 
long-and-short-haul clause of the fourth section. 

19. If the rates to intermediate territory are revised in 
accordance with the bases described in headnotes 8, 10, 
15 and 17 when water competition in the judgment of the 
carriers makes necessary certain reductions to or from 
the Pacific coast in any of the rates applicable to items 
referred to in headnotes 4, 12 or 18, the Commission will 
upon presentation of proper proof of competitive necessity 
consider the reduction of such rates without disturbing 
rates to or from any intermediate points except those to 
which the rates are affected by combination on the coast. 

The first paragraph in the headnotes is the answer 
proposed to the fundamental question—namely, is there 
compelling water competition. There never has been a 
serious question as to the accuracy of the contention of 
the interior points that the demand for ships created by 
the European war has caused the disappearance of water 
trnsportation between the Atlantic and the Pacific coasts. 

The second paragraph, of course, is naturally but a con- 
tinuation or conclusion necessarily following on the first, 
that the water competition now is a negligible factor. If 
there is no competition, it follows that departures from 
the long and short haul part of the fourth section cannot 
be justified. 

The third note is that commodities specified in the re- 
port are carrying rates that are not unreasonably low or 
have not been induced by water competition. Therefore, 
as to them there can be no fourth section relief. Either 
they must be raised at Pacific coast points or reduced at 
the interior. The specified commodities are about 100 in 
number, beginning with acetone, including feed and en- 
silage cutters, barytes, bicycles, canned goods, brass, 
bronze or copper goods, cash registers, cement, buckwheat 
and buckwheat flour, wheat, cheese, dry goods, electrical 
goods, food for poultry or stock, glycerine in tank cars, 
harness, grape juice, liquors, lumber, internal combustion 
engines, edible nuts, iron and steel articles like bath tubs, 
fountains, laundry tubs and railway supplies; books, rice, 
rubber clothing, sugar, sulphur and talking machines. 

While that list of goods on which the rates are unrea- 
sonably low is a comparatively long one, the big question 
has been as to whether the carriers should be allowed re- 
lief on canned goods. 

About two-thirds of the testimony and arguments on 
this subject have been devoted to canned goods, especially 
to corn, beans and peas from Maine, New Jersey and Mary- 
land. The rate from those points to Pacific coast terminals 
is 85 cents, with rates at intermediate points considerably 
higher. The canned goods adjustment eastbound is not in 
disregard of the fourth section, so the effect of Mr. Thur- 
tell’s recommendation, if adopted by the Commission, will 
be to put westbound canned good rates into harmony with 
the eastbound in so far as the fourth section is concerned. 

The fourth headnote reading, “present effective rates on 
other commodities, schedules B and C, found as a whole 
unreasonably low from territories east of the Missouri 
river to Pacific coast terminals,’ may not be perfectly 
clear because Mr. Thurtell did not, in the preceding note, 
set out the commodities hereinbefore mentioned as to 
which he found the existing rates to be not unreason- 
ably low. 


The finding is that as to all the commodities in schedules 
B and C, other than the 100 before mentioned, the rates 
are unreasonably low. That is to say, they were induced 
by the competition through the canal or through the Gulf 
ports. Inasmuch as water competition has become a 
negligible factor, Mr. Thurtell’s rerort, if approved by the 
Commission, will force the carriers either to raise them to 
the level of rates at the intermediate points or to raise 
them somewhat at the coast and reduce them somewhat 
at interior points. 

Schedules B and C are composed of commodities,, those 
as to which the Commission, in prior orders, gave relief. 
The schedule B commodities are those on ‘which the car- 
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riers make rates in accordance with the percentage system 
prescribed in the Commission’s big fourth section order 
No. 124. That order ran the gauntlet of the Supreme Court 
of the United States and was approved. Schedule C was 
established as an addition to fourth section order No. 124, 
and consists of the articles which moved freely via the 
canal and as to which the carriers showed they needed 
relief in addition to that granted in the percentage table 
prescribed in fourth section order No. 124. 


SOUTHERN PACIFIC BOAT LINES 


(Statement by Lewis J. Spence, Director of Traffic of the 
Southern Pacific Co.) 

The Panama Canal Act prohibits the ownership or opera- 
tion by a railroad company of a steamship line with which 
it does or may complete, but confers authority upon the 
Interstate Commerce Commission to permit the continu- 
ance of such ownership and operation if it finds that it is 
in the interest of the public, of advantage to the con- 
venience and commerce of the people, and does not ex- 
clude, prevent nor reduce competition. 

The opinion handed down by the Interstate Commerce 
Commission upon application of the Southern Pacific Com- 
pany for authority to continue the ownership and opera- 
tion of its Atlantic Steamship Lines finds: 

1. That the line between New Orleans and Havana, 
Cuba, and the oil tank steamer ‘“Topila,”’ operating be- 
tween Tampico and Galveston and New Orleans, are not 
competitive. 

2. That the Southern Pacific Company’s rail lines may 
and do compete with its steamship lines between New 
York and Galveston and New York and New Orleans, but 
that the ownership and operation of these steamship lines 
“will neither exclude, prevent nor reduce competition.” 
Therefore, that the correction of certain practices referred 
to in the opinion leaves no basis of record to justify the 
withholding of the finding “that the existing service of 
these steamship lines between New York and New Orleans 
and New York and Galveston is in the interest of the pub- 
lic and of advantage to the convenience and commerce 
of the people.” These practices have been: 

(a) A carload rate on mixed shipments of dry goods is 
in effect from New York to Texas gulf ports and also to 
New Orleans by all steamship lines, including the Morgan 
Line, under which shipments aggregating 20,000 pounds 
to one consignee may be assembled either on dock at 
New York or at the gulf port, provided that “the rate will 
apply only when the consignee is actual owner of the 
property.” The Commission disapproves this limitation 
and the permission to accumulate the shipments at desti- 
nation port. The practice was adopted for the accommoda- 
tion and convenience of our patrons. We can and will 
amend it to meet the criticism of the Commission. 

(b) Port to port rates have never been subject to or filed 
with the Interstate Commerce Commission. Under these 
rates we have received freight consigned to either New 
Orleans or Galveston from shipper, drayman, lighterman 
or connecting rail or water line, but the Commission holds 
that, because the Pennsylvania Railroad, for example, may 
have issued a through bill of lading from Harrisburg to 
Galveston (applying its local rate to New York), a com- 
mon arrangement for continuous carriage has peen thereby 
established and that our port to port rates should have 
been filed. We do not regard this as a sound conclusion, 
but it will now be automatically met by our filing all port 
to port rates with the Interstate Commerce Commission to 
meet the requirement of the Panama Canal Act. 

(c) Criticism is made of the defeat of published inter- 
state rates from New York to interior points in Texas by 
the consignment of shipments locally to Galveston and 
reshipment under a new bill of lading from Galveston to 
interior destinations. This practice has resulted from 
the unreasonably low rates that have been made from time 
to time between Galveston and interior points in Texas 
under orders of the Texas state commission. That is to 
say, shippers have availed themselves of the opportunity 
to ship locally under prevailing steamship rates from New 
York to Galveston and reconsign upon a new bill of lading 
at the low rates prevailing locally in Texas, thereby ac- 
complishing a saving in comparison with the published 
interstate rates between New York and interior Texas 
points. These interstate rates had been found by the 
Interstate Commerce Commission to be no higher than 
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reasonable and obviously we could not afford to reduce 
them to the Galveston combination as maxima; but pend. 
ing the readjustment of the local rates in Texas, which 
we have always anticipated, we had no desire to antagon. 
ize or inconvenience our patrons by throwing obstacles jn 
the way of their shipping localiy to Galveston and reship. 
ping beyond if they so desired. Our foresight has been 
vindicated by the recent readjustment of Texas intrastate 
rates under the authority of the so-called Shreveport 
decision of the Interstate Commerce Commission as gys. 
tained by the Supreme Court, and since these revise 
rates have recently been published beyond Galveston we 
have had in course of compilation a new interstate tariff 
from New York and Atlantic seaboard territory to Texas, 
in which the rates will not exceed the combination through 
Texas ports. This tariff is nearly ready to file and the 
reconsignment at Galveston which the Commission has 
disapproved will be automatically eliminated. 

All of the facilities that have been afforded one shipper 
have been available alike to every shipper, and the fore. 
going will make it clear to the public that, although the 
practices in which our steamship lines have engaged have 
been neither reprehensible, discriminatory nor prejudicial 
to the interests of shippers, they will be amended to mee 
the finding of the Commission that “the correction of the 
cbjectionable practices leaves no basis of record to justify 
the withholding of the requisite finding under the act that 
existing service of these steamship lines is in the interest 
of the public and of advantage to the convenience and 
commerce of the people.” 

We have been entirely confident of our moral right io 
continue the operation and ownership of these steamship 
lines, but are especially gratified by the Commission’s find- 
ing that “the efficiency and excellence of the present serv- 
ice over these routes appears not to be questioned. Rarely 
does a record before us present an array of witnesses 
whose testimony so uniformly indorses the character of 
the service as dces this record.” 


| Supreme Court Decisions 


DEMURRAGE ON PRIVATE CARS 


No. 376.—October Term, 1916. 


In Error to the Su 
preme Court of the 
State of Ohio. 


Swift & Co., Plaintiff in Error, vs. 
Hocking Valley Railway Com- > 
pany. | 


(March 6, 1917.) 
Mr. Justice Brandeis delivered the opinion of the court. 


The National Convention of Railway Commissioners, an 
association comprising the commissioners of the several 
states, adopted in November, 1909, a uniform demurrage 
code. This action was based upon extensive investiga- 
tions and thorough discussion, participated in by the rail: 
road commissioners, commercial organizations, representa 
tives of railroads and individual shippers from all parts 
of the country. On Dec. 18, 1909; the Interstate Commerce 
Commissien indorsed the rules so adopted and recoil 
mended “that they be made effective on interstate trans 
portation throughout the country.” In re Demurrage In- 
vestigation, 19 I. C. C. 496. 

These rules provide that after two days’ free time “cals 
held for or by consignors or consignees for loading” 9 
unloading shall (with certain exceptions not here mate 
rial) pay a demurrage charge of $1 per car per day. Pri- 
vate cars are specifically included by the following note: 

Note.—Private cars while in railroad service, whether 
on carrier’s or private tracks, are subject to these de 
murrage rules to the same extent as cars of railroad 
ownership. 

(Empty private cars are in railroad service from the 
time they are placed by the carrier for loading or tend- 
ered for loading on the orders of a shipper. Private cars 
under lading are in railroad service ‘until the lading 
removed and cars are regularly released. Car's which 
belong to an industry performing its own switching serv: 
ice, are in railroad service from the time they are place 
by the industry upon designated interchange tracks, and 
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thereby tendered to the carrier for movement. If such 
cars are subsequently returned empty, they are out of 
service When withdrawn by the industry from the in: 
terchange; if returned under load, railroad service is 
not at an end until the lading is duly removed.) 

In 1910 the Hocking Valley Railway Company, an inter- 
state carrier, inserted in its freight tariff, duly filed and 
published as required by the Act to regulate commerce, 
the demurrage rules and charges, including that relating 
to provate cars quoted above. Thereafter Swift & Co., 
Chicago meat packers, established on the line of that 
railroad at Athens, O., a warehouse to which it made, 
from time to time, shipments in private cars. These cars, 
which were placed on the switch used in connection with 
the warehouse, were not unloaded within the forty-eight 
hours’ free time allowed by the tariff, and demurrage 
charges were assessed by the railway company. Payment 
being refused, this action was brought in the Court of 
Common Pleas of Cuyahoga County, Ohio, to recover the 
amount. The amended petition alleged, among other 
things, that the demurrage rules and charges had been 
“approved by the Interstate Commerce Commission by a 
decision rendered by the Commission on the 14th day 
of November, 1910, in the case of Procter & Gamble 
Company vs. Cincinnati, Hamilton & Dayton Railway 
Company et al., which decision is reported in the 19th vol- 
ume of the Interstate Commerce Commission Reports, 
pages 556 to 560, inclusive thereof, and which decision, 
approving said car demurrage rules and charges, is hereby 
referred to and made a part hereof, as though the same 
were fully written out at length herein.” 

Swift & Co. demurred; and defended on the single 
ground that the cars in question were its private cars 
standing on its “private track;” contended that the de- 
murrage rule which required payment of charges under 
such circumstances was an arbitrary imposition; that it 
was unlawful and void; and that it was subject to col- 
lateral attack, even though included in a tariff duly filed 
and published under the Act to regulate commerce. Two 
days after the case had been heard on demurrer in the 
Court of Common Pleas, counsel filed a stipulation as 
follows: 

“For the purpose only of reviewing the judgment of 
the Common Pleas Court on defendant’s demurrer to the 
amended petition, it is stipulated by the parties hereto 
that the track on which the cars in question were placed 
was the private track of Swift & Co.” 

The next day judgment was rendered for the railway 
company. It was affirmed both by the Court of Appeals 
of Cuyahoga County and by the Supreme Court of Ohio. 
(98 O. St. 148.) 

_The Supreme Court of Ohio assumed the track in ques- 
tion to be a “private track” as stipulated by the parties, 
and declared that “demurrage rules relating to private 
cars employed in interstate commerce and the charges 
assessable thereunder are matters properly included in 
the tariff or schedule required to be filed and published. 
This tariff containing the demurrage rule having been 
filed and published according to law was binding alike on 
carrier and shipper and so long as it was in force was 
to be treated as though it were a statute. This 
tule having been approved by a federal tribunal acting 
Within the scope of its autherity, its decision must be 
followed by the courts of this state and be given full 
force and effect.” 

The case was then brought to this court on writ of 
elror. The errors assigned were, in substance, that 
the demurrage rule was repugnant to the Act to regu- 
late commerce and that the decisions below deprived 
Swift & Co. of its property without the due process of 
law guaranteed by the fourteenth amendment. 

Prior to the bringing of this action the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission had held in Procter & Gamble Co. 
Hi C., H. & D. Ry. Co. 19 I. C. C., 556, that carriers 
ba Within their lawful rights in establishing and main- 
aming” the above rule for demurrage charges on private 
cars. The Commerce Court approved the finding. Procter 
& Gamble Co. vs. United States, 188 Fed., 221, 227. Ap 
ap to Secure a review of these decisions by this court 
aes rocter & Gamble Co. vs. United States, 225 
Pin do not find it necessary to decide whether the ruling 
the € Supreme Court of Ohio was correct, or whether 

Tule concerning demurrage charges on private cars 
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is in all respects valid, or whether a shipper who has 
delivered private cars to a carrier knowing such rule 
to be in force, is in a position to question its validity in 
an action for charges accruing thereunder. For the record 
discloses, contrary to the statement in the stipulation, 
that the track in question was not a “private track.” 

The facts which determine the character of the switch 
and the relation to it of carrier and shipper were care- 
fully set forth in the amended petition and the “License” 
annexed, copied in the margin.* Under it Swift & Co. 
occupied a part of the railway company’s premises for 
its warehouse and office and enjoyed the rights in the 
switch from its main lines. The “License” recites, among 
other things, the licensee’s desire “to occupy a tract of 
ground belonging to the railway company . . . for the 
purpose of maintaining thereon, a warehouse and office 


*Exhibit ‘“B.’’—License.—Memorandum of agreement, made 
this twenty-second day of March, A. D. 1911, by and between 
the Hocking Valley Ry. Co., a corporation existing under the 
laws of the State of Ohio, hereinafter known as the ‘Railway 
Company,” party of the first part, and Swift & Co., a_corpora- 
tion whose principal place of business is in Chicago, County of 
Cook, State of Illinois, hereinafter known as the ‘‘Licensee,”’ 
party of the second part, Witnesseth: 

Whereas, the licensee, at its own request, desires to occupy 
a tract of ground belonging to the railway company at Athens, 
Ohio, for the purpose of maintaining thereon a warehouse and 
office in connection with its business at that point, together 
with all the improvements and appurtenances thereto, in such 
a manner as not in any way to interfere with the premises, 
building, structures, track or business of said railway company, 
upon the following described premises, to-wit: 

The northeast part of outlot No. 112 and the northwest part 
of outlot No. 113, in the village of Athens, Ohio, fronting 175 
feet on the south side of State street, immediately west of the 
premises occupied by the Standard Oil Co., said tract extending 
southward from said street to the north side of the railway 
company’s siding, known as the “bank track,’ as will more 
clearly appear shaded in yellow on blue print hereto attached 
and made a part hereof, for a period of five (5) years, beginning 
on the 1st day of November, 1910, at a rental of thirty ($30.00) 
dollars per annum, payable annually in advance on the follow- 
ing terms and conditions, to-wit: 

First. This agreement shall not be.assigned by the licensee 
without the written consent of the railway company being first 
obtained, and in case the said licensee shall permit its interests 
to be seized or sold under legal process, this agreement shall 
thereupon become null and void. 

Second, The switch of the railway company hereby let and 
connected with its main line, shall at all times be under control 
of the railway company. 

Third. The railway company shall have the right at all 
times to enter upon the premises hereby let, for the purpose of 
repairing or maintaining the track thereon, or switching or 
removing cars thereover. 

Fourth. Either party hereto may terminate this agreement 
at any time, after giving to the other party thirty (30) days’ 
notice in writing, and at or before the termination of said 
thirty (30) days said licensee shall at its own expense remove 
all said improvements from said premises, without causing 
damage of any kind to the property of the railway company. 
Upon its failure to do so within said time the railway company 
may make such removal at the sole cost of the licensee, 

Fifth. The licensee shall pay all taxes assessed upon im- 
provements upon said premises or said premises by reason 
thereof and will at all times hereafter indemnify and save 
harmless the railway company, its successors and assigns, from 
and against all loss, costs, charges and accidents whatsoever, 
which it may suffer, sustain or in any wise be subjected to, on 
account of injuries accruing to its property, or loss or dam- 
age to the property of any other person or corporation, arising 
out of, resulting from or in any manner caused by the con- 
struction, erection, maintenance, presence or use of said im- 
provements installed or existing under this agreement, and said 
railway company shall not be liable in any way for any loss or 
damage to said improvements or to any property belonging to 
or in the possession or control of said license on or about said 
premises, resulting from the operation of and use of its railway, 
engines, cars or machinery, or by reason of fire or sparks there- 
from, or any other casualty arising from the use and operation 
of its railway, and shall be held forever free and harmless by 
said licensee from any such liability. 

Sixth. The licensee shall consign all products shipped to it, 
intended to be placed on the siding hereby let, where the rates 
and services are equal, via the line or lines of the railway com- 





pany, and shall give said railway company the dong hauls 
thereof. 
Seventh. The licensee hereby accepts the license herein made 


with the above specified terms and conditions, and agrees that 
any failure or default on its part as to either of the same, may 
he held and considered a forfeiture and surrender of this 
license by it. 

In Witness Whereof, the parties hereto have caused this in- 
strument to be executed in duplicate, on the day and year first 
above written. 

THE HOCKING VALLEY RAILROAD COMPANY, 


(Signed) By W. L. Mattoon, Real Estate Agent. 
SWIFT & COMPANY, 
(Signed) By L. B. Swift. 
Witness: 
(Signed) E. Osler Hughes. 
Witness: 
(Signed) D. E. Hartwell. 
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in such a manner as not in any way to interfere 


with the . tracks of the railway company 
j .” that the premises lie on “the north side of the 
company’s siding, known as the ‘bank track’ 
that “the switch of the railway company hereby 
let and connected with its main line, shall at all times 
be under control of the railway company;” and that “the 
railway company shall have the right at all times to enter 
upon the premises hereby let, for the purpose of repairing 
or maintaining the track thereon, or switching or removing 
cars thereover.” <A rental of $30 per annum is provided 
for; but the license is terminable on 30 days’ notice. 


These facts were admitted by the demurrer, upon them 
the case was heard by the Court of Common Pleas, and 
upon them the case must be decided in this court, un- 
affected by stipulation of counsel made “for the purpose 
only of reviewing the judgment of the Common Pleas 
Court.” The construction and effect of a written instru- 
ment is a question of law. Dillon vs. Barnard, 21 Wall. 
430, 437. Clearly the track in question was not a private 
track of the shipper but a track of the carrier—like the 
spur passed upon in National Refining Co. vs. St. Louis, 
I. M. & S. Ry. Co., 237 Fed. 347, affirming 226 Fed. 357. 


If the stipulation is to be treated as an agreement con- 
cerning the legal effect of admitted facts, it is obviously 
inoperative, since the court cannot be controlled by agree- 
ment of counsel on a subsidiary question of law. See 
cases cited in the margin.t If the stipulation is to be 
treated as an attempt to agree “for the purpose only of 
reviewing the judgment” below, that what are the facts 
shall be assumed not to be facts, a moot or fictitious case 
is presented. “The duty of this court, as of every judicial 
tribunal, is limited to determining rights of persons or of 
property, which are actually controverted in the particular 
case before it. No stipulation of parties or coun- 
sel, whether in the case before the court or in any other 
case, can enlarge the power, or affect the duty of the 
court in this regard.” California vs. San Pablo &-.Tulare 
Railroad Co., 149 U. S., 308, 314. See Mills vs. Green, 
159 U. S., 651, 654. The fact that effect was given to the 
stipulation by the appellate courts of Ohio does not con- 
clude this court. See Tyler vs. Judges of Court of Regis- 
tration, 179 U. S., 405, 410. We treat the stipulation, 
therefore, as a nullity. 


Consignors or consignees of freight shipped in private 
cars pay the same rates for transportation as if the com- 
modities had been shipped in the cars owned by the car- 
riers; but the owners or lessees of private cars are paid 
or allowed by the carriers (east of the Mississippi River) 
a sum equal to three-fourths of a cent per mile for refrig- 
erator or tank cars and three-fifths of a cent per mile for 
other cars. The cars are returned by the railroads to 
the owners without extra charge. The mileage allowance 
is paid for the return trip as well as on the journey to 
destination with load. And if the private car owner does 
not furnish a load for the return journey, the carriers have 
the right to load the cars. Re Demurrage Charges on 
Tank Cars, 13 I. C. C., 378, 379. 


Swift & Co.’s cars were, therefore; though privately 
owned, still in railroad service while under lading. The 
cars while on the switch were on track owned by the 
railway company. The “transportation” within the mean- 
ing of the Act to regulate commerce had not ended. It 
cannot be said that a charge for detention of a private 
car and use of a railroad track under such circumstance 
is unreasonable. Even before the adoption of the uniform 
demurrage code such a charge had been upheld by the 
Interstate Commerce Commission. Cudahy Packing Co. 
vs. Chicago & N. W. Ry. Co., 12 I. C. C., 446. Defendant’s 
argument was based wholly upon the assumption that the 
switch was a “private track;” and the propriety of such 
a charge for cars detained on a public track seems not 
to have been questioned. Affirmed. 


Mr. Justice McKenna, Mr. Justice Van Devanter and Mr. 
Justice McReynolds dissent. 


railway 


9? 
*? 


*San Francisco Lumber Co. vs. Bibb, 139 California, 325; Owen 
vs. Herzihoff, 2 Cal. App., 622; Aubuchon vs. Bender, 44 Mis- 
souri, 560; Prescott vs. Brooks, 94 N. W., 88, 94 (N. D.); Holms 
vs. Johnson, 59 Tennessee, 155. See also Breeze vs. Haley, 11 
Colorado, 351, 362: Lyon vs. The Robert Garrett Lumber Co., 
77 Kansas, 823, 827: Wells vs. Covenant Mutual Benefit Assn., 
126 Missouri, 630, 639, 
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RECONSIGNMENT AND DIVERSION 


THE TRAFFIC SERVICE NEWS BUREAU, 
Colorado Building, Washington, D. C. 


The Commission, in I. and S. 1050, late March 14, sys 
pended to July 13 the reconsignment tariffs applicable ip 
Official, Southern and Western classification territories, 
as to the reasonableness of which the Suspension Board 
held a conference March 8, 9 and 10. 

The lumber phase of the reconsignment and diversion 
conference was finished at the morning session of March 
9. The program was changed so as to allow D. M. Good 
wyn, of the Louisville & Nashville, to explain the attitude 
of that carrier, which has generally been understood to 
be in opposition to free diversion and reconsignment, Or, 
in fact, diversion or reconsignment under any conditions 
other than the payment of locals to and from the point 
of diversion or reconsignment. 

In substance, his statement was that the L. & N. joined 
in the proposed changes in rules and advances in charges 
in the hope of uniformity. Inasmuch as carriers north 
of the Ohio now allow free diversion and reconsignment, 
the southern carrier is deprived of legitimate revenue. 
That is accomplished, he said, by billing the car to a 
fictitious destination north of the Ohio and then having 
it rebilled to its real destination. For illustration, he said 
a car from an Alabama mill is billed to Herrick, II. 
Naturally, it is sent via Louisville. When it gets to the 
river instruction is sent to have it diverted to Cleveland, 

On such an operation the originating line gets a divi- 
sion of about thirteen cents. If the real destination had 
been given, it would have hauled the car via Cincinnati 
and received a division of about nineteen cents. 

“The privilege granted by the northern lines is always 
used to give us the minimum revenue,” said Mr. Goodwyn. 
Answering Guy M. Freer, Mr. Goodwyn admitted that the 
northern lines had proposed to allow its maximum revenue 
if it would also shrink when the diversion resulted in 
short-hauling, so to speak, the northern connection. He 
thought that a poor way to meet a situation which could 
be cured by imposing a charge on a privilege which all 
the witnesses had testified was of great value to them. 

Mr. Goodwyn said his broad contention was that a car 
billed direct to a destination will get there quicker than 
one subject to reconsignment and actually reconsigned. 
He said the L. & N. had not sought statistics respecting 
lumber, but it had gathered figures relating to coal and 
found that it takes on an average 3.5 days longer to de 
liver a car of reconsigned than to deliver direct coal. 


W. H. Chandler, by way of cross-examination of Mr. 
Goodwyn, brought out a point that created sharp division 
between the railroad men and shippers. He said the pro 
posed rule would impose a charge of $2 per car if, within 
twenty-four hours, any change was made in the billing 
instructions to effect delivery. Mr. Chandler claimed, 
against the protests of all the railroad men, that that 
charge would apply if a consignee found it necessary t0 
hire an outside drayman to haul his goods. If the change 
in delivery instructions was not made within twenty-four 
hours, the charge would be $5. He wanted to know what 
change would take place to warrant such an increase in 
the charge. Mr. Goodwyn said that, generally speaking, 
a car would have to be switched from one track to ai 
other. He denied, however, that the rule which says, 
“any change in instructions to effect delivery,” meant 
such a case as was mentioned by Mr. Chandler. Messrs. 
Crosland and Jones asked for the reading of the present 
rule and the comparison showed that a big change is 1 
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be made, but whether the interpretation made by Mr. 
Chandler would be the one made by the Commission, can- 
not, of course, be more than guessed. 


Before Mr. Goodwyn made his statement, C. H. Rode- 


' haver presented the objections of the St. Louis men who 


are both wholesalers marketing the product of the small 
mills and manufacturers ‘on their own account. They 
differed in no way from the Ohioans heard the day before. 

R. Walton Moore renewed his suggestion of the day 
pefore that no progress would be made in this long-con- 
tested matter, if these tariffs are suspended. He said 
the Commission, in many cases, had considered the sub- 
ject and he believed the railroads were complying with 
the views of the Commission. He suggested that if any- 
one feels himself hurt he can file a formal complaint and, 
if he is damaged, obtain reparation. 

At the afternoon session of March 8, all used by the 
lumbermen, H. O. Caster, for the Kansas commission, 
asked to be heard for five minutes to tell the story of 
conditions in Kansas,-especially regarding coal and grain, 
which, according to his declarations, are about as bad 
as could be imagined, with grain on the ground and trans- 
ported in coal cars. The use of coal equipment to move 
grain made it impossible for the railroads to supply fuel. 

Messrs. Crosland and Jones tried to limit the talk to the 
question as to whether the charge of $5 would be reason- 
able, but the irritated lumbermen insisted on talking about 
the injustice of the proposal to impose a penalty of $5 
acar when so many reconsignments were made necessary 
by the failure of the railroads to carry their shipments 
to destinations. 

E. E. Ebbers, representing big wholesalers in the metro- 
politan district, said there was no objection to the $5 
charge, but they did object to such a charge being as- 
sessed for diversion within a given switching district. 
Smaller lumbermen, on cross-examination, asked him to 
admit that such an arrangement as he suggested would 
operate in favor of the big dealers who have large yards 
in and around New York and against the smaller ones 
who reconsign cars at “hold” points instead of having 
them brought into terminals. He said it might operate 
in that way, but added that that was not the intention, as 
he understood the move. 

J. A. Finley and T. Noel Butler made general and spe- 
cific objections to the changes proposed. While the latter 
was talking R. Walton Moore said he deemed it expedient 
to say, on behalf of the southern carriers represented by 
him, that as between getting more money for the service 
rendered and cutting out reconsignment, they preferred 
the latter. He denied that the desire was to obtain more 
money. 

The Issues Defined. 


After three days of as hard work as any set of men 
could undertake to do, the members of the Suspension 
Board, representatives of most of the railroads of the 
United States, especially excepting the New England lines 
and the transcontinental, and the representativs of ship- 
bers in territory as far west as the Missuuri River, on 
March 10, appeared to have come to sharp issues as to 
the reconsignment and diversion tariffs. The railroads 
then were contending that they were seeking merely to ex- 
bedite the movement of equipment and not to acquire more 
revenue through the imposition of charges of $2 and $5 
ber car. They admitted that the proposed rules and regu- 
tions would work a hardship on some shippers. They also 
admitted that there might be serious disputes as to the 
Meaning of the rules, 
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A further and more serious admission was that they 
were seeking to put the shippers at rate-breaking points 
on an equality with their competitors at other points, by 
providing that the reconsignment and diversion charges 
should apply on freight reaching such points, if the through 
rates were made up of proportionals or locals to and 
from them, unless the freight was removed from the cars 
and reloaded in others. 

As to that admission, the shippers contended that the 
rule sought to deprive shippers at such points of the ad- 
vantage of their location, that it violated the rule of the 
fourth section forbidding a through charge in excess of the 
aggregate of the intermediates; that the provision impos- 
ing the reconsignment charge on freight if reforwarded in 
the same car violated the doctrine laid down by the Su- 
preme Court of the United States in the Clark Bros., 
Davenport, coal case, and finally that the rules and charges 
are unjust and unreasonable and the charges excessive 
because much larger than the cost of performing the serv- 
ice, plus a reasonable profit. 


In addition, the shippers said it was ridiculous to say 
the reconsignment charges were intended to expedite the 
movement of cars after they had increased the demurrage 
chargs from 200 to 400 per cent and the reconsignment 
rules would have the effect, in some instances, of cutting 
down the free time the tariffs say a shipper shall have. 


Messrs. Crosland and Jones, on the last day of the hear- 
ing, were particularly anxious to have the railroad men 
tell them how the rules would operate otherwise than a 
reduction in time for unloading, if after twenty-four hours 
of arrival a shipper otherwise having forty-eight hours for 
unloading should be taxed $2 if he desired to forward that 
car. 

The railroads did not get their innings until a few hours 
before the close of the conference. It is true they asked 
questions and made short statements during the time ship- 
pers were testifying, but their formal explanation in justi- 
fication of the tariffs was not made possible until late 
March 10. 


James Webster, of the New York Central Lines West; 
M. T. Connolly, of the Pennsylvania Lines West; H. P. 
Griggs, general coal agent of the New York Central; J. W. 
Clark, of the Big Four; Francis La Bau, of the New York 
Central East, and Mr. Hamilton, of the Lehigh Valley, car- 
ried the burden. Mr. Webster was put forward first and he 
walked right into the buzz saw of the indignant shippers. 
In addition to their earnest badgering questions, he was 
cross-examined by members of the board, so that his state- 
ment that the rules and charges were put forward as an 
additional method, in the nature of reasonable charges for 
an additional service and also in the nature of a penalty 
for failing to give disposition orders with the original bill- 
ing, as a rhetorical effort, was shot to pieces. He did not 
get a chance to finish one sentence at the beginning of his 
remarks without being interrupted. 


Mr. Clark gave his recital a touch of universal interest 
by asserting that 450 cars of coal were held on the Big 
Four tracks in Cleveland for reconsignment, by speculators 
who thought it fine to watch the price go up. Mr. Freer, 
without directly challenging the accuracy of that declara- 
tion, asked if there were not many cars among that lot 
held by industrial plants because they could not use it. 
They ordered it when the reports of shortage began cir- 
culating and were so fortunate or unfortunate as to have 
it arrive in bunches and in larger quantity than they could 
handle it. Mr. Clark said he thought some cars falling 
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under that classification might have been in that collection 
on which indictments were founded by the Cuyahoga 
County grand jury. 

W. H. Chandler, for the Boston Chamber of Commerce, 
and especially for the members of the grain board of that 
organization, called attention to the fact that not one rail- 
road man from New England was present to undertake 
the defense of the elimination, as he called it, of consign- 
ment in New England, except at the combination of full 
locals, if from one line to another and at half the local 
beyond, if reconsigned on the line of the originating car- 
rier. He said that so far as stuff coming to the New Haven 
via Harlem River is concerned, the rule means a combina- 
tion of the locals plus the reconsigning charge, because the 
New Haven would not have had the haul prior to the re- 
consigning. He said the New England lines were being 
coerced by the trunk lines and that that was why none 
were represented. 


Mr. Chandler placed on the stand Albert K. Tapper, J. P. 
Peck and Walter E. Smith, Boston and Providence grain 
men, who simply said the rules would either ruin the New 
England grain dealers or force the railroads to employ 
so much of their equipment in keeping enough grain and 
feed moving into New England as to make their last estate 
worse than their first. Mr. Tapper read a carefully pre- 
pared resumé of the whole situation. In part he said: 

“There are between 5,000 and 6,000 grain and feed mer- 
chants, retailers and wholesalers, who have built up and 
developed this line of business to its present enormous vol- 
ume under the rights given us before the present consoli- 
dations in New England, which belong to us, and which we 
have continually paid for, and we claim it is as unreason- 
able to attempt to take them away from us as it would be 
to abrogate the milling in transit rights which belong to 
the score of mills located on the different New England 
railroads. This is a right, not a privilege, that belongs to 
every grain merchant in New England, by the right of 
continual usage for over a quarter-century, and as our busi- 
ness has developed and expanded under these conditions, 
we are dependent on them; they are a necessity, and of vital 
importance to us, just as vitally important to us as the 
milling in transit proposition is to the large or small mill 
located on the different roads, or the free bulk delivery 
tracks. Any attempt of the railroad to abrogate or abridge 
these rights should not be tolerated. 


“Then again we are peculiarly situated down in New 
England. We are located way down in the northeast por- 
tion of the United States, and at the very end of all trans- 
portation lines. We are virtually a large terminal yard. 
About everything we use for raw material, especially all 
grain and food products, we draw from the West, and in 
order to do our business economically it is absolutely 
necessary for both ourselves and the railroads that we 
have diversion points established at the different gateways 
of the various railroads entering New England. We claim 
that, in doing this, the railroads are serving themselves 
far better than they are their patrons, and I personally take 
no stock whatever in the claim made by the railroads that 
the diversion proposition is responsible for the present 
ear shortage and congestion. I defy any New England 
railroad to prove this assertion by authentic figures. 


“In tracing cars during the last year, we have found our 
cars held for weeks at a time at such points as the “Mid- 
way,’ on the New Haven Railroad, Bridgeport, North- 
ampton, Greenfield, Concord, Lowell and many similar 
points, although they are not diversion points, but simply 
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held to suit the railroads. All this stuff was on through 
billing to final destinations. 

“We have had cars arrive at Boston and lay on track 
from three to five days before we were notified, and in 
many instances during the present shortage of grain, we 
have had to locate these cars ourselves, through sources 
of our own. We have had cars of oats and corn billed to 
points east of Boston, on the B. & M., which should not 
come through Boston, lay on track there for one and two 
weeks before forwarding to a point only 30 miles away. 

‘“‘We had four cars of oats shipped from Buffalo in Janu- 
ary, which were not only loaded, but which left Buffalo, 
and during our most trying times they did not arrive at 
Boston for four weeks, during which time we could not 
locate them, although we were tracing them every day. 

“We have had several cars of oats on track since Decemn- 
ber 29, at Montreal, which never turned a wheel during 
January and February. We have some 60 to 70 old cars 
which have been in transit two, three and four months, all 
grain and feed billed through to final destinations and not 
reconsignment stuff. This is all sold, and was sold at the 
time of shipment. It has been paid for by us, and we are 
carrying the load, which amounts to between $50,000 and 
$60,000, and up to March 1 amounted in interest to about 
$400. We are only one of a long list of dealers who are in 
the same boat. As near as I can estimate, the dealers 
of New England have tied up in money for grain and feed 
in transit, and all overdue, somewhere about $6,000,000 or 
more. 

“IT claim that, had this stuff come through in any kind of 
regular time, we would not have had the extremely high 
prices which have been in vogue, as all this stuff is low 
priced, and at the same time these cars would have all been 
empty and returned to do service once, and perhaps twice, 
in that time; and in this connection the railroads have 
contributed materially to the high cost of living. 

“Tf the railroads were forced to move all old cars on 
their lines before they would take new ones, and that was 
understood to be a fact by the trade, this car shortage 
and congestion would have disappeared long ago. If the 
trade could depend on getting their old stuff first, they 
would not buy new stuff and put it in transit until the old 
had arrived. However, the way things are run at present, 
the trade have been obliged to keep buying in order to 
be sure of getting something through the blockades. In 
other words, we figured if every yard, sidetrack and junc- 
tion point was blocked, if we could get a car started, it 
might get through because the railroads were so blocked 
that it could not be set off, as there would be no place to 
put it. In fact, I have had that argument used to induce 
me to buy stuff which was loaded on track in Chicago, and, 
what is more to the point, I have bought the stuff, paying 
a big premium, and have had it get through in ten days 
or two weeks. 

“Therefore, you can see that, if it were understood that 
old stuff would be cleaned up and sent forward first, and 
the trade could depend upon it, they would not buy new 
stuff, paying a premium for it, and adding further burdens 
to the railroads. They would refrain from buying, thus giv- 
ing the railroads a chance to clean up the congestion. 

“Had it not been for the fact that we did buy, and keep 
buying at advancing premiums, and getting some of it 
through, New England would have been in more severe 
straits than she already experienced. In some instances 
this stuff had to be brought to Boston flat, and then sent 
back or forward at the half-local rate, and in some it 
stances sent to other roads at local rates. 
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“t have gone to this length to explain the situation as 
it applies to New England. The railroads first told you 
that the cause of the car shortage was due to the fact 
that consignees were taking too long to unload their cars, 
and that they were using them for storage, and that they 
must raise the charges of demurrage in order to prevent 
this abuse, although we in New England proved beyond the 
shadow of a doubt that there had been no abuse of cars by 
the grain trade. 

“Yet the demurrage charges were increased 200 per cent 
to 400 per cent, and, strange to say, all the time this has 
peen in effect it has not helped the car shortage or con- 
gestion, but it has grown positively worse. In fact, it 
cannot get any worse unless we have an absolute collapse, 
and they are still trying to keep in effect their temporary 
exorbitant charges. 

“Now they have changed their tune. They come to you 
and say it is this reconsignment at diversion points which 
is the cause of the car shortage and congestion, and they 
want it changed. What is back of this? Nothing less than 
more revenue for the railroads. The railroads themselves 
are to blame for the present intolerable conditions, which 
they have brought upon themselves.” 

Prior to their statements, the Chicago coal men’s com- 
mittee, of which Mr. Robinson was the chairman, composed 
of Messrs. Kendall, commissioner of the coal exchange; 
Eastman, a director of that organization; Womer, traffic 
manager of the Consumers’ Coal Company, and Romanski, 
president of the coal exchange and president of the Atlas 
Coal Company, completed the statement as to the Chicago 
situation. 

Howard Streeter detailed the peculiarity of the Detroit 
situation, caused by the fact that so much of the coal for 
that city is carried to the Semmet-Solvay plant and thence 
reshipped to Detroit as coke, and the further fact that 
carriers serving Detroit directly have not equipment 
enough to carry in the coke and the owners of the coal 
cars refuse to allow their cars to carry coke into the city. 

Mr. Freer told about the Cincinnati coal situation, and 
Arthur B. Hayes that pertaining to Milwaukee, which is not 
unlike that of other cities. 

Mr. Hayes, in charge of the interests of protestant coal 
miners and sellers, both wholesale and retail, got his 
innings at the afternoon session of March 9. His clients 
represented two groups. One was the wholesalers and re- 
tailers in New York and adjacent parts of New England 
and the other was at Chicago. He called to the stand 
C. M. Stuart, a retailer at Albany. S. W. Morton, a whole- 
saler at the same place; N. M. Clements, attorney for the 
New York state retailers’ association, and C. W. Nash, 
traffic manager for the Albany commercial organizations 
and large shippers as individual. 

“The railroads wanted to push the wholesalers and small 
mine operators out of business,” was one of the declara- 
tions made by Mr. Morton. He added that the railroads 
are interested in coal lands, either as corporations, or 
through their principal officials as individuals. He said 
the proposed charge of $5 for reconsigning a car was but a 
method for accomplishing an end in view heretofore sought 
to be achieved by less adroit methods—namely, favoritism 
in the distribution of cars and other practices disclosed by 
the Commission’s investigation under the Gillespie resolu- 
tion, adopted in 1906, the inquiry under which has never 
been closed. : 

Mr. Clements said the proposal of the railroads was 
revolutionary, tainted with opportunities for most glaring 
discriminations in that three days for reconsignment or 
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diversion are allowed by the Delaware & Hudson on coal 
going to Mohawk and Schenectady yards, but at al] other 
points the proposed rules will apply. Mr. Clements said 
that reconsignment and diversion facilitates prompt delivery 
and gives elasticity to the business of distributing coal] be- 
cause it enables the dealer to correct the eccentricities of 
transportation, the chief of which is that one car out of 
two started from a mine at the same time will arrive in 
three or four days, while the second will be on the road for 
as many weeks, Five dollars for reconsigning a car, he 
declared, would wipe out the average profit made by a 
wholesaler on a car. . 


Mr. Nash, a former railroad man, answering questions 
by Mr. Hayes, said that the cost of diverting a car would 
not take a very big bite out of a nickel. Reconsignment, 
he said, is more expensive and a charge of $2 per car 
might not be held to be as ridiculous as that proposed for 
diversion, although in his opinion such a charge was more 
than enough. The railroad men having one of their former 
associates on the witness stand subjected him to a 
heckling. To many of their questions he made answer 
that. they knew the fact as well as he and that it was a 
waste of time for him to go into the matter. 


Mr. Hayes, in his statement as to the views of his 
clients, said they objected to the proposed changes because 
they fly in the face of decisions by the Commission, they 
abrogate a custom co-evil with the beginning of trans- 
portation by railroads in this country, and propose charges 
for services for which compensation is now and always 
has been included in the ordinary rate. He took the vari- 
ous decisions of the Commission as foundation for ques- 
tions to each witness, asking them if they approved the 
decisions as being based upon a knowledge of circum- 
stances and conditions personal to themselves. Without 
exception they said they did. 

Mr. Hayes strung an exceptionally high tension wire 
just at the close of the afternoon session when he intro- 
duced Milton E. Robinson, president of the a coal company 
in Chicago and chairman of a committee of five of the 
Chicago Coal Men’s Association. 

“If the system which the railroads now propose had 
been in effect in Chicago this winter the undertakers 
would have had a harvest,’ said Mr. Robinson. He im- 
mediately took steps to show that that statement was 
not made through any desire to be sensational or to tell 
anything other than what would be the effect of the pro- 
posal that shippers shall be allowed to make only on¢4 
billing on the rates, as stated in the tariffs, unless they 
are willing to pay from $2 to $5 more for the privilege of 
substituting the name of William Jones or John Smith on 
a car dispatched from the Lehigh Valley mines in Penn- 
sylvania. He said the direct shipping proposad, if fol- 
lowed in Chicago, would have meant a surplus of coal 
for some dealers and an absolute lack of coal for any 
others. The Lehigh Valley Coal Sales Company, he said, 
had tried the plan of direct billing and had to abandon it 
because it worked out in the most foolish and unsatis- 
factory manner. That company had to go back to the 
immemorial practice of having all the coal billed to itself 
and then reconsigned after the arrival of the cars at 
Chicago so as to assure an equitable distribution among 
the dealers who, he pointed out, are merely the agents 
for the consumers. 

“At present we are distributing coal that came through 
billed to the Lehigh Valley Coal Sales Company and then 
reconsigned upon arrival at Chicago, while directly con- 
signed coal is still on the road,” he continued. “The 
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offices of that sales company are swamped with inquiries 
as to why these directly consigned cars have not arrived. 

“If these tariffs go into effect no coal man can figure 
his costs. If the cars directly consigned are delivered on 
time it will cost so much. If they arrive and we are able 
to give reconsignment within twenty-four hours the cost 
will be five cents a ton greater than in the case of the 
first car. If the reconsignment is not given within twenty- 
four hours, the cost will be 12% cents more. 

“Every man in business has got to assume that he will 
have customers. The railroad company does not know 
when it starts to make up a passenger train whether there 
will be one person to be carried on it. It, however, must 
take that risk. In the same way the railroad company 
must take the risk of our finding a customer for the coal 
that is loaded at a mine hundreds of miles away. We can’t 
conduct our business on the basis of finding a customer 
and then telegraphing for the coal. Neither can the rail- 
roads. These gentlemen sitting at that table (pointing at 
the railroad men) can’t afford to have the mines operated 
in that way. It is to their interest to have the cars loaded 
regularly and started for the markets. 

“I will give you a concrete instance. The C. W. Moder- 
well Coal Company, with mines in Franklin county, ordered 
a certain kind of cars to be loaded at their screen tipples 
instead of the flat bottom equipment they were given hop- 
per cars which could be loaded only with the run of mine 
coal. If the Moderwell people had not loaded those hopper 
cars, they could have got no equipment at all, and people 
in Chicago who were able to use the run of mine would 
not have had the opportunity of buying it because when 
the Moderwell people loaded it they did not know who 
among their customers would use it.” 


Mr. Robinson enforced every point he made with a leaf 
out of his own book of experience. 
January he ordered an automobile truck at Ardmore, Pa. 
When it got to Allegheny, Pa., it had to be sent to the 
Baltimore & Ohio because the Pennsylvania had an em- 
bargo against everything going into Chicago. The Balti- 
more & Ohio got it within eight or ten miles of the point 
where it was needed, and then threw up its hands and said 
it could make delivery. 

“We asked the Baltimore & Ohio to change the delivery 
point so that we could unload it, put into it the gasoline 
that we had brought out from the city and then run it into 
the city under its own power. Who ought to pay that 
$5 for reconsigning that car? Should I, who was put to the 
extraordinary expense of sending men out to perform the 
service that the railroad company had undertaken?” 

Mr. Robinson raised the question as to who would have 
to stand the loss on the anthracite coal ordered months 
ago and now tied up on the railroads if it is not delivered 
before April 1, on which day, according to the schedule 
of prices of the Hard Coal Company, the prices are due to 
go down. 

The witness said the trouble is not a lack of cars but a 
lack of motive power. The higher officials of the railroad 
companies, he said, frankly admit that to be the fact. 

“Don’t you know that we had a mile of engines at EIk- 
hart and another mile of engines at Collinwood when the 
present big business movement began, and not a pound of 
freight for them to haul?” asked Mr. Webster, of the New 
York Central. 

“You should have had two miles of engines at each 
place,” retorted Mr. Robinson. “You never had an ade- 
quate reserve supply of motive power.” 


He said that early in . 
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CAR SUPPLY ORDER POSTPONED 
THE TRAFFIC SERVICE NEWS BURLAU, 
Colorado Building, Washington, ). ¢, 

Another thirty-day postponement of the car supply order 
of January 18 was announced by the Commission at the 
close of business March 14. The railroad car committee 
has been handling the equipment relocation question go 
well that the Commission does not deem it necessary to 
have its order take effect. There will, however, be no 
vacation of the order. The Commission will always have 
it at hand for use in case of necessity. 

The formal order further postponing the effective date 
of the order in No. 9284, car supply investigation, is as 
follows: 

“Upon further consideration of the record in the above- 
entitled proceeding, and good cause appearing therefor; 


“It is ordered, that the order entered in this proceeding 
on Jan. 18, 1917, which was by its terms made effective 
Feb. 21, 1917, and subsequently modified so as to become 
effective on March 15, 1917, be, and it is hereby, further 
modified so that it will become effective on April 15, 
1917, instead of on the said March 15, 1917; but in all 
other respects the said order of Jan. 18, 1917, shall re- 
main in full force and effect.” 


CARS FOR TINPLATE SHIPMENTS 
THE TRAFFIC SERVICE NEWS BUREAU, 
Colorado Building, Washington, D. C. 

Extraordinary efforts are to be put forth by railroads 
serving tinplate factories so as to prevent a further food 
shortage next summer and winter through the failure of 
Pacific coast packers of salmon and vegetables to obtain 
containers for their products. The car service commission 
of the American Railway Association, acting on the Ameri- 
can Sheet Tin and Plate Company’s representations to the 
Interstate Commerce Commission, has called on the inter- 
ested roads, individually and collectively, to exert every 
effort to meet the situation by furnishing, as promptly as 
possible, cars for the tinplate shipments intended for the 
food canning industry. 

The shortage is not confined to the Pacific coast, but 
exists among can manufacturers serving the food and dairy 
canning trade in the interior territory from New York 
state and Michigan, west through Ohio, Indiana and Illi- 
rois to the Mississippi River. 


“Any deficiency in car supply and service adversely affect- 
ing the production and transportation of food and food 
products at this time of public concern is a serious mat- 
ter,” said the car service commission, in a circular letter 
sent to all the railroads. To show the urgency of the situa- 
tion, the American Sheet Tin and Plate Company, in 4 
letter to Commissioner McChord, said: “It requires 765,000 
base boxes of tinplate per annum for the needs of the sal- 
mon packers alone. Sixty per cent of this is required in 
Alaska and must be at Seattle or San Francisco by the 
end of March.” 

In addition to the salmon business, the Tin Plate Com- 
pany said, the packers of condensed milk are in dire dis- 
tress and must have a steady and continuous supply of tin- 
plate to enable them to care for the milk that comes to 
their factories every day. If there is any interruption of 
the tinplate shipments great waste and loss occurs for the 
reason that the milk cannot be kept pending the receipt of 
tinplate from which cans are made. This is equally true 


late in the season of all fruits and vegetables and if the 
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March 17, 1917 


cans are not made and on the ground ready for use enor- 
mous waste results. : 

In its circular of advice to the railroads the car com- 
mission said that shipments might be routed over any 
established open route and need not, in any sense, be con- 
fined to any particular route. In other words, the greatest 
freedom in selecting suitable cars would be accorded un- 
der the car service rules to the carriers serving the eleven 
communities mentioned in the circular as being the points 
of production of the tinplate needed for the making of 
absolutely necessary food containers. The places where 
the factories are located are Elwood, Ind.; Cleveland, Ohio; 
Chester, W. Va.; Farrell, Pa.; Gary, Ind.; Wheeling, W. 
Va.; Martins Ferry, Ohio; Monossen, Pa.; Newcastle, Pa.; 
New Kensington, Pa., and Sabraton, W. Va. The commit- 
ments of these factories to the makers of cans for the food 
trade amount to 69,287,800 pounds, or about 1,000 cars at 
the present time. 


LUMBER CONFERENCE COMMITTEE 


Following a series of conferences by officers of the 
Pennsylvania Railroad and the railroads of the South, 
held to determine the best means for effecting more 
prompt arrangements for the shipment of domestic lumber 
and forest products from southern states to eastern and 
northern destinations, on and via the Pennsylvania Rail- 
road and its connections, a special lumber conference 
committee has been established at Norfolk, Va., by the 
following railroads: The Atlantic Coast Line Railroad; 
the Chesapeake & Ohio Railway; the New York, Phila- 
delphia & Norfolk Railroad; the Norfolk Southern Rail- 
road; the Norfolk & Western Railway; the Pennsylvania 
Railroad; the Richmond, Fredericksburg & Potomac Rail- 
road; the Seaboard Air Line Railway; the Southern Rail- 
way, and the Virginian Railway. 

The committee will virtually act as a clearing house in 
handling applications for special modifications of em- 
bargoes against domestic lumber and forest product ship- 
ments which the eastern railroads were compelled to 
place on January 30, 1917, on account of the general con- 
gestion and car shortage. 

The purpose of establishing the committee is to facili- 
tate the granting of special permits for shipments of do- 
mestic lumber and forest products whenever transporta- 
tion conditions permit. This has been felt by the railroads 
to be especially important at this time in view of the 
heavy demand for lumber occasioned by the unusually 
large spring building operations and the general need of 
manufacturers. 


The committee will be composed of the following rep- 
resentatives: Atlantic Coast Line Railroad, S.A. Stockard 
and H. L. King; Chesapeake & Ohio Railway, E. P. Good- 
win; Norfolk Southern Railroad, J. F. Dalton and C. P. 
Dugan; Norfolk & Western Railway, H. L. Daw; Penn- 
sylvania Railroad, John T. Wray, chairman, S. J. Hender- 
son and H. B. Arledge; Seaboard Air Line Railway, F. H. 
Smith; Southern Railway, H. P. Friedman; Virginian 
Railway, A. F. Shafhirt. 


It is stated that, while every possible effort will be 
Made by the railroads participating in the work of the 
committee to expedite the actual movement of lumber, 
Progress will of necessity be slow while the heavy ac- 
Cumulations remain, whether at points of destination, 
Points of origin or at intermediate locations in yards or 
along the lines. At the present time several thousand 
carloads of lumber are awaiting loading in the South for 
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northern and eastern destinations on and routing via the 
Pennsylvania Railroad. 

It is explained that it is the desire of the participating 
railroads that shippers and consignees should understand 
that the establishment of the special lumber conference 
committee will not, of itself, at once increase the amount 
of lumber physically possible to handle. This is con- 
trolled by the condition of yards and consignees’ sidings, 
the accumulation of loaded cars, the supply of empty cars 
and general] transportation conditions. The work of the 
committee, however, it is stated, will simplify negotiations, 
prevent confusion and afford opportunity for fuller co- 
operation between the railroads, shippers and consignees. 
This, it is hoped, will pave the way for material improve- 
ment of the situation with reference to lumber shipments. 


CAR DISTRIBUTION JURISDICTION 


Holding that the court was without jurisdiction or au- 
thority to grant the relief prayed, for the reason that the 
Interstate Commerce Commission alone is authorized to 
make rules in such matters, Judge Tillman D. Johnson 
in the federal court at Salt Lake City, March 3, denied the 
petition of several Utah coal companies for a writ of 
mandate against the Denver & Rio Grande Railroad, the 
Oregon Short Line and the Utah Fuel Company requiring 
them equitably to distribute cars for the transportation of 
coal. 


The petitioners invoking the aid of the federal court 
were the Standard Coal Company, Independent Coal & Coke 
Company, Spring Canyon Coal Company and the Cameron 
Coal Company. ; 

In their petition, filed in the federal court, they prayed 
for the writ of mandate against the railroad companies 
and the fuel company for the equitable distribution of 
cars in accordance with the terms of a rule which, it is 
alleged, the defendant companies had heretofore promul- 
gated. The petitioners alleged that they are the owners 
of certain coal mines situated in Carbon County; that the 
Denver & Rio Grande operates a railroad and is engaged 
as a common carrier in interstate commerce; that the coal 
mines of the petitioners are located on the lines of the 
Denver & Rio Grande and the coal companies are dependent 
upon the Denver & Rio Grande for transportation of the 
coal mined and shipped by them. 

The Oregon Short Line was mentioned in the petition 
as a connecting carrier of the D. & R. G. The Utah Fuel 
Company was mentioned as a corporation engaged in 
operating certain coal mines in Carbon County and ship- 
ping its product in competition with the petitioners, and 
also engaged in the manufacture of coke. 

It was further alleged “that for the purpose of distribut- 
ing cars to your petitioners and the said Utah Fuel Com- 
pany and other coal companies the D. & R. G. heretofore 
established a certain system of empty car distribution, 
which said system the Oregon Short Line had adopted in 
so far as cars are furnished from its railroad to the D. & 
R: G. for the purpose of shipment of coal from the said 
mining properties herein mentioned.” 

The petitioners alleged that for more than a year past, 
and up to the time of the filing of the petition, there 
existed a shortage of cars, as well as a lack of motive 
power for the shipment of coal, and that during the period 
of the shortage the railroad companies, in violation of the 
rule theretofore adopted, discriminated in the distribution 
of cars against the petitioners and have, in violation of 
the rule, furnished the Utah Fuel Company more cars 
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than it was entitled to receive and to the petitioners a 

fewer number of cars than they were severally entitled to. 
The petitioners prayed the court that “the defendants 

be required to discontinue their said discriminatory prac- 

tice in the distribution of cars and to apply the system of 

car distribution according to a rule promulgated by them.” 
In his decision Judge Johnson said: 


It is apparent from the petition that the Oregon Short 
Line does and can do no more than deliver cars to the 
Denver & Rio Grande Railroad Company, and under no 
view of the circumstances would the petitioners be entitled 
to a writ of mandate against the Oregon Short Line Rail- 
road. This court will not require by writ of mandate that 
company to do what it is powerless to perform, and the 
game reasoning applies with equal or greater force to the 
defendant Utah Fuel Company. 

It may be true that by reason of the alleged contract 
relations between the Oregon Short Line and the Denver & 
Rio Grande with respect to the distribution of cars, and 
by reason of the alleged ownership of the corporate stock 
of the Utah Fuel Company by the Denver & Rio Grande, 
that these defendants may be properly parties in this 
litigation and that by reason of their interest in the result 
thereof the court might be justified in permitting them to 
appear and defend in the cause. They certainly are not 
necessary parties to the determination of the matter at 
issue, or in securing to the petitioners the full relief 
against the practice concerning which they complain. 

As both the Oregon Short Line and the Utah Fuel Com- 
pany have appeared and demurred to the petition, praying 
that they be dismissed from the action, I can see no suffi- 
cient reason why they should be retained in the cause 
against their will. 


The action, therefore, will be dismissed as to each of 


said defendants unless petitioner, within a reasonable 
time, applies to the court for leave to amend. 

The defendant, the Denver & Rio Grande Railroad, has 
filed its answer herein, denying all of the material allega- 
tions of the petition and alleging affirmatively that it has 
at all times carried out the rule adopted, promulgated 
and filed with the Interstate Commerce Commission with 
respect to the distribution of cars to the petitioners, the 
Utah Fuel Company and other coal companies. 

For the guidance of the parties in the conduct of this 
proceeding in the future I will add I am of the opinion 
that where a railroad company adopts, promulgates and 
files with the Interstate Commerce Commission of its own 
volition a rule or system of car distribution this court has 
authority to require such railroad company to carry out 
its own rule according to its terms so long as such rule 
remains unrevoked and in force. 

Such rule, however, should be clear and unequivocal and 
its meaning apparent to the subject matter without the 
necessity of construction. If the reasonableness of the 
rule is attacked this court is without authority to grant 
the relief prayed for, as the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion has sole jurisdiction in such cases. 

If, as intimated at the argument, in order for the rule 
to be equitable, fair and just to the petitioners, cars fur- 
nished the fuel company for the shipment of coke should 
be included in the distribution of cars to the several 
users, and the rule promulgated by the railroad company 
does not include such coke cars by its terms, this court 
would be equally without jurisdiction or authority to 
grant the relief prayed for, for the reason that the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission alone is authorized to make 
rules in such matters. 

The sole power of this court is, and would be, to require 
the Denver & Rio Grande Railroad Company to carry out 
a rule already made and the terms of which are clear and 
explicit. 


COMMISSION ORDERS. 

The Beaumont Chamber of Commerce has been allowed 

to intervene in case 9328, Lake Charles Milling Co. of 
La. vs. Sou. Pac. et al. 

The Orange Board of Trade has been allowed to inter- 

vene in case 9377, Chamber of Commerce of Houston, 

Tex., vs. M., L. & T. R. R. & S. S. Co. et al. 
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ADVANCES ON COAL 


THE TRAFFIC SERVICE NEWS BUREAU, 
Colorado Building, Washington, D. ¢, 

In accordance with their agreement the carriers have 
begun filing tariffs making a uniform advance of fifteen 
cents on lake cargo coal from all mines, effective April 
16. Cargo coal rates are now being attacked in forma] 
complaints alleging unreasonableness. They are being 
considered in connection with the I. and S. case on com. 
mercial coal. 

Coincident with the cargo advance, the Norfolk & West- 
ern, C. & O., B. & O. and other carriers filed tariffs 
making a ten-cent advance on coal to Norfolk, both inside 
and cutside, and five cents on outside coal to Baltimore, 
Outside coal is that intended for transshipment beyond 
Chesapeake and Delaware Bay capes. 

The carriers, in the eastern part of the country at least, 
if not throughout the length and breadth thereof, are de. 
termined to raise rates on coal, if they possibly can. That 
is the meaning of the tariffs proposing a 15-cent advance 
on lake cargo coal, and advances of five and ten cents on 
tidewater coal, for delivery inside and outside the capes 
of Chesapeake and Delaware bays. 


It is assumed that the carriers of Official Classification 
territory, when the time comes, will undertake to justify 
the advances on the ground of the increased cost of their 
living, one of the items of which is a doubling of the 
cost of coal used by them. At the present time an advance 
of fifteen cents a ton probably would not much more than 
pay the increased cost, if it would do that. 

The advance in lake cargo coal follows the course taken 
respecting commercial coal for destinations in Central 
Freight Association territory not affected by the water com- 
petition on the great lakes. As to the reasonableness of 
that advance, Attorney Examiner Marshall, in I. & S. No. 
774, and the formal complaint of the Pittsburgh Coal Com- 
pany that the existing rate is too high, has taken almost 
a ton of testimony. Substantially all of it relates to con- 
ditions prior to the present era of extremely high prices. , 


At present the summaries of the reports as to the re 
sults of operations on big steam roads in the eastern 
statistical district, which is substantially if not wholly 
the same as Official Classification territory, are showing re- 
ductions in the net revenue, notwithstanding the fact that 
the volume of business shows big increases over corre 
sponding months in the preceding year. Clifford Thorne 
and others, representing shippers, in times past, have in- 
timated that statistics of that kind can be and have been 
manipulated. Therefore, the Commission, if the justifi- 
cation is as it is thought it will be, is expected closely 
to scrutinize the statistics offered. Such scrutiny will be 
desirable, even if the intimation be not renewed in this 
case, so as to shut off the possibility of its being made, 
in the event the Commission should allow the advanced 
rates to become effective. 


The advances in tidewater coal are insignificant in 
comparison with the increases the boats are reported to 
have made for carrying the fuel from the capes to points 
of consumption in New England. The rate used to be 65 
cents a ton. Now it is about four doilars, if reports are to 
be believed. There is no absolute check on the reports 
of water rates, so the statement that there has been al 
increase from 65 cents to $4 is to be taken as merely 4 
repeating of a report in circulation among men interested 
in such matters. 
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Motion to Strike from Record. 

In the most formal manner possible E. J. McVann, attor- 
ney for coal operators along the Norfolk & Western Rail- 
way, has asked the Commission to strike the Examiner 
King exhibits from the record in the lake cargo coal case 
because, among other things, the procedure by which 
they were placed in the case was not in conformity with 
the first section of the act to regulate commerce. In a 
printed motion filed with the Commission in that lake 
cargo case, technically known as I. & S. Docket No. 774 
and Dockets Nos. 8725 and 8598, Mr. McVann called atten- 
tion to the fact that the first section authorizes the Com- 
mission to conduct its proceedings in such manner “as 
will best conduce to the ends of justice,” and that “the 
Commission shall make rules of practice which shall con- 
form as nearly as may be to those in use in the courts of 
the United States.” 

It is the view of Mr. McVann that under the rules of 
practice and procedure in use in the courts of the United 
States, Examiner King’s exhibits and answers to the Com- 
mission’s circular calling for information from the car- 
riers in interest would be excluded, because his clients 
were denied, as to those answers and exhibits, the right to 
cross-examine witnesses competent to testify with refer- 
ence to the matters therein contained. 


The motion to strike from the records, it is believed, 
will excite widespread interest among those who practice 
before the Commission, especially in view of the outcome 
in the iron ore complaint brought by the Pittsburgh Steel 
Company, alleging that rates from the lower lake ports 
to Pittsburgh are too high. The Commission imposed an 
investigation of its own on that complaint and brought 
into the record answers to its interrogatories which, in a 
general way of speaking, are of the same character as the 
exhibits and answers put into the lake cargo coal record 
by Examiner King. If the tentative report in the ore rate 
case and investigation is finally approved by the Commis- 
sion the result of the Pittsburgh Steel Company’s attack 
on the rates as being too high will result in those rates 
becoming higher than they were before the fight was 
begun. 

In support of his motion, Mr. McVann called attention 
to the testimony of witnesses brought forward by the Nor- 
folk & Western, the Chesapeake & Ohio, the Pennsylvania, 
the Pittsburgh & Lake Erie and a letter written by coun- 
sel for the Kanawha & Michigan to show the worthless- 
ness of the exhibits and answers put into the record by Mr. 
King. Mr. MceVann said attempts were made by counsel 
for various interests to examine these witnesses on the 
answers made by the railroad companies to questions put 
to them by the Commission in carrying forward its own 
investigation of the lake cargo situation. The attorneys 
said the most cursory examination of the testimony of these 
Witnesses indicated that they had no personal knowledge 
of the facts certified to the Commission by their com- 
panies. Mr. MecVann made special reference to the testi- 
mony of Gooch Vaughan, assistant comptroller of the N. & 
W., who admitted he had no knowledge of the operating 
or transportation department; of E. P. Goodwin, inspector 
of transportation of the Chesapeake & Ohio, who stated 
that the principal matters contained in the returns of the 
Chesapeake & Ohio had been made up and handed to him 
by his statistician; Mr. Bolton, who when called to the 
Stand to explain what Mr. Goodwin could not, disagreed 
with important statements theretofore made by Mr. Good- 
win and explained that Mr. Goodwin had made the state- 
ments under a misapprehension; to the testimony of Mr. 
Brady, division superintendent of the Pennsylvania, whose 
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lawyer said, when offering him for cross-examination, that 
he would have to bring fifteen or eighteen witnesses to 
prove competently and thoroughly the facts mentioned by 
Mr. Brady in his testimony; to the testimony of J. L. 
O’Toole, whose cross-examination was stopped by Attorney- 
Examiner Marshall when it became apparent that he had 
no knowledge of anything concerning the answers of the 
Pittsburgh & Lake Erie to the interrogatories of the Com- 
mission, except the knowledge that could be gained by 
compiling figures handed to him by men in other depart- 
ments of the railroad. 


Analyzing the testimony of Mr. Vaughan, Mr. McVann 
said if there had been no cross-examination whatever, the 
cost figures of the Norfolk & Western pertaining to lake 
cargo coal alone would have been misleading to the ex- 
tent of $3,226,000. As stated by Mr. McVann, the figures 
put in by: the Norfolk & Western, by Examiner King, 
showed a diffeernce in operating cost of only $3,300, 
whereas the true difference was $19,300. 


“All the foregoing emphasizes the necessity for the full 
cross-examination of witnesses acquainted with the facts 
purporting to be shown by the exhibits (of Mr. King) 
and answers (of the railroad companies to the Commis- 
sion’s interrogatories). The Norfolk & Western put on 
no witness who had knowledge of operating conditions 
on that road, although the data upon which the exhibits 
in question were based dealt wholly with operating con- 
ditions. Many of the railroads put on no witnesses what- 
ever in support of their answers, and the climax was 
reached when the offer was made by counsel for the car- 
riers as an exhibit to go into the records, of excerpts 
from their letter written by counsel for the Kanawha & 
Michigan with respect to certain items of information 
about the affairs of that road, which exhibit was received 
and is now part of the record.” 


Mr. McVann regarded as little short of scandalous a 
declaration by the chairman of the railroads’ counsel when 
he said: “I do not believe you have any right to cross- 
examine our witnesses on it’—meaning an exhibit put 
into the record by Examiner King compiled from the an- 
swers made by the carrier to the Commission’s interrog- 
atories. Mr. McVann laid down the proposition that since 
no witnesses whatever were offered in response to his 
repeated requests for original information as to facts 
set forth in the Commission’s exhibit No. 1, it should be 
excluded from the record as irrelevant because of the 
absence of information which would be necessary to make 
the tonnage figures therein stated of any value. 


In conclusion, the petitioners contend that the under- 
lying principle that a party must have full opportunity to 
cross-examine the witnesses must always be recognized 
by the Commission, and in support of that proposition Mr. 
MecVann quoted from Louisville & Nashville vs. I. C. c. 
227 U. S. 88, at page 93, in which the court says: “There 
is no hearing when the party—is not given an opportunity 
to test, explain or refute—the more liberal the practice 
in admitting testimony the more imperative the obliga- 
tion to preserve the essential rules of evidence by which 
rights are asserted or defended. All parties must be 

given opportunity to cross-examine witnesses.” 

Mr. McVann, commenting upon the fact that counsel 
for the carriers repeatedly said that the supplying of 
certain information admittedly relevant and important 
would be an interminable task, said that was a new 
theory to him that the respondent carriers might escape 
the duty of approving essential facts by competent wit- 
nesses because of the amount of time involved or the 
number of witnesses necessary to be called. 
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ARMING OF SHIPS 


THE TRAFFIC SERVICE NEWS BUREAU, 

Colorado Building, Washington, D. C. 

Ship-owners who desire to have their ships armed in ac- 

cordance with the decision of the President to protect their 

neutrality against the attacks of submarines must sign 
the following: 


From: Owner of 
To: Chief of Naval Operation. 

Subject: Armed guards for American merchant ships. 

1. I hereby make request that an armed guard be assigned 
to the following ships belonging to the 
Company: 7 ; 

2. I subscribe to the regulations for armed guards laid down 
by the Navy Department, and will accept the decision of the 
commander of the armed guard in all military matters con- 
cerning the employment of the armed guard or its arms. 

3. The following information is furnished: 

Name of ship: 

Tonnage (displacement): 

Port where bound: 

Date of sailing: ° 

Speed of ship: 

Port where she can fit out: 

Date available for fitting out: 
Accommodations for armed guard: 
Address of Owner or agent: 

4. I agree to report all movements of the vessel to the 
ao Department while the armed guard is attached to the 
vessel, 


SHIPPING BOARD ORDER 


THE TRAFFIC SERVICE NEWS BUREAU, 
Colorado Building, Washington, D. C. 

As a check to prevent the Canadian government, by 
means of its orders in council, from obtaining a monopoly 
of the halibut fish trade in the United States and de- 
priving the Pacific coast of its fishing vessels, the Ship- 
ping Board has issued an order forbidding the transfer 
of the gas motorboat “Venture” to a Canadian corpora- 
tion, which would obtain Canadian registry. The Board 
is expected to make a similar order in respect to any 
other American boat. 

The Canadian order in council, according to the mem- 
bers of the Shipping Board, is as baldfaced in avowal 
of its purpose to grab the halibut business as the orders 
of the Texas railroad commission used to be in setting 
forth the intention of that state to favor shippers within 
Texas at the expense of other shippers. 


The Canadian government is operating through the 
Canadian Fish and Storage Company and the Pacific 
Grand Trunk. The fish company has the exclusive right 
to have a storage house at Prince Rupert and the Grand 
Trunk is said to give the fish from that warehouse a 
preferential rate, so far as the Canadian part of the rate 
is concerned; into Chicago, from which point American 
markets are* supplied, at prices that have: been raised 
about 100 per cent» The action of the Board was taken 
at the instigation of the Bureau of Fisheries, which pointed 
out that, even without the orders in council, American 
fishermen are at a disadvantage because the Canadian 
fishermen can send their fish into the United States free 
of duty while American fishermen must pay two cents 
a pound to land their catches in Canada. The order is 
dated March 2, but it was made public March 8. It is 
as follows: 


In the matter of the petition of Sigurd G. Aardal for permis- 
sion to sell the gas boat ‘‘Venture’”’ to a Canadian corpora- 
tion and transfer her to the Canadian flag. 


ORDER. 


This petition coming on duly to be heard, and it appearing 
therefrom and from other evidence before the board that there 
is a scarcity of vessels under United States registry suitable 
for use in the fishing industry on the Pacific coast of the 
United States, 

And it further appearing that there is a similar shortage of 
such vessels under Canadian registry, on account of the with- 
drawal from said industry of such vessels to replace similar 
vessels destroyed in the course of the naval warfare now 
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existing in waters surrounding the British isles and other 
waters, and to perform the duties of mine sweeps, 

And it further appearing that there is a grave possibility 
that vessels now serving the fishing industry of the Uniteq 
States on the Pacific coast, if permitted to pass to Canadian 
registry, will be withdrawn from Canadian waters and will no 
longer furnish fish for citizens of the United States, even 
through Canadian ports, 

And it further appearing that Canadian Orders-in-Coungjj 
while offering a seeming advantage to fishing vessels of the 
United States to forsake its registry and adopt that of Canada 
do not, in fact, offer means of free and unrestricted competition 
in the buying and distributing of fish caught by citizens of the 
United States and intended for consumption in the Unite 
States, but rather subject the consumers of such fish in the 
United States, when forwardded through Canadian ports, to the 
possibility of monopolistic price manipulation, 

And it further appearing that the needs of both the fishing 
industry and the fish-consuming public of the United States 
will be better served by the continuance under United States 
registry of the vessels now operating thereunder in the fishing 
industry on the Pacific coast of the United States, 

Now, therefore, It is ordered, That the petition of Sigurd &¢. 
Aardal for permission to sell the gas boat “Venture” to a 
Canadian corporation and transfer said vessel to the Canadian 
flag be denied. 


INCREASING THE MERCHANT 
MARINE 


THE TRAFFIC SERVICE NEWS BUREAD, 
Colorado Building, Washington, D. ¢. 
Assuming that the destruction of ships will be accelerated 
if or when Germany and the United States come together 
in the clash of their policies, and that the strangulation 
of American overseas commerce will become more acute 
than ever, the U. S. Shipping Board is giving thought to 
every possible expedient for increasing the tonnage under 
the American flag and releasing tonnage already in exist- 
ence from the supervision which the British government 
has been exercising over American ships almost from the 
minute the war broke out. At present two distinctly 
defined projects are afoot. 


The first is to have as many American ships equipped 
with oil burners as possible, so as to avoid the impress- 
ment of American ships into service they do not wish to 
enter. The second is to promote the construction of hun- 
dreds of comparatively small wooden ships in the lumber 
mills of the country which are idle in comparison with 
the demands upon the steel mills and steel ship-building 
yards. To learn more about the possibility of wooden 
construction, the Board called a conference for March 14 
of lumbermen and shipbuilders. 

Dozens of wooden ships are under construction in Pa- 
cific Coast and Gulf Coast tidewater lumber mills. That 
fact raised the query, in the minds of Shipping Board 
members, as to whether it would not be possible to in- 
crease construction of that kind by getting lumbermen 
whose mills are in the interior interested. Months ago 
Charles M. Schwab, president of the Bethlehem Steel 
Company, began building ships at the mills of the com- 
pany -far from tidewater. That is to say, he began taking 
the designs for ship parts to the interior mills and send- 
ing the parts to the shipyards, instead of sending mere 
ship plates and ship beams to the yards, there to be bent 
and shaped. By doing that work at the interior mills 
the time of the yards, on each ship, was reduced to the 
minimum. The Board’s thought was that the interior 
lumber mills could furnish material for the yards at 
which wooden ships are being built, especially if, as 
Schwab did, the plans for the wooden ships could be 
standardized; that is to say, that when a shipyard called 
for the material for a dozen 3,000-ton displacement wooden 
ships, it would know just as well how to execute that 
order as a slack cooperage mill: would know how io exe 
cute an order for 100,000 sugar barrels. 

At present there is no such thing as a standard for any 
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kind of ship, not even a thirty-foot yawl or a forty-foot 
whale boat. The fact is, there is no such thing as a 
standard in any part of the ship-building industry. Each 
ship is separately designed and when as many as half a 
dozen sister ships are built it is a thing to cause remark. 

The members of the Board, so far as can be learned, ap- 
pear to have come to the conclusion that the only way for 
Americans to get rid of foreign control of American ships 
is to have them change from coal as a fuel to oil. As oil 
purners, ships could be fueled for round trips. In that 
way they would avoid asking for coal at foreign ports. 
There is, of course, the possibility of the British govern- 
ment enlarging the bunkering agreement so as to require 
American ships to consent to an observance of the black, 
gray and brown lists as a condition precedent to receiving 
fresh water or supplies of any kind. Thus far, however, 
the bunkering agreement covers only coal. 

According to Chairman Denman’s letter to the man 
who invited the members of the Board to dine with Lord 
Furness and the presidents of eastern trunk lines, the 
Board has been much embarrassed by suggestions that the 
United States should not allow the shipment of American 
coal to British ports unless and until the British govern- 
ment rescinded its order in council prescribing the bunk- 
ering agreement into which American ships must enter 
so as to help it carry out its blacklist of neutrals accused, 
by it, of having traded with Germans or with other neu- 
tras who traded with Germany. 

The embarrassment arises from the fact that the Board 
has no such power and the suggestion was made by Amer- 
icans whose sympathies are with Germany, rather than 
with the allies, and are anxious to have the United States 
take action against Great Britain tending to hamper her 
in executing her plans for boycotting who trades, directly 
or indirectly, with Germany. 


The Shipping Board is also embarrassed by the fact 
that the State Department has allowed it to be known, 
through the press associations, that it disapproves the 
publicity the Board has allowed concerning the complaints 
of American shipowners against the impressment of their 
ships into trade between England and designated coun- 
tries, at rates fixed in what is known as the blue-book, 
which rates, according to Sir Cecil Spring-Rice, the British 
ambassador, are from one-third to one-fourth of the rates 
offered for such services, in the open market. The view 
of the State Department officials that information as to 
such impressment should be kept away from Americans 
Was accompanied by the statement that the department, 
since the break with Germany, had withheld such infor- 
mation, because it was deemed good policy. It also with- 
ted information prior to that break. 

Nobody knows exactly what is the duty of the Shipping 
Board in regard to such complaints. Everything the In- 
lerstate Commerce Commission does is subject to inspec- 
tion. It places the complaints filed with it at the dis- 
bsal of anybody and everybody interested enough to in- 
wire, The shipping law is silent on the subject, but it 
tas been assumed that it would be better for the Board 
ald its work that there should be publicity, else the law 
Yould not have given the Board jurisdiction over com- 
Mlaints of discrimination, such as Americans whose freight 
has been refused because a British consul has forbidden 
is acceptance by an American ship going from one Amer: 
an port to another American port. 

The query has been raised as to whether Congress did 
lot intend to oust the State Department from jurisdiction 
oer such complaints, even if they do involve relations be- 
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tween the United States and a foreign government. inas- 
much, however, as the President, under the constitution, 
has charge of relations with a foreign government, objec- 
tions by the Secretary of State may result in the crippling 
of the board, if not its complete ouster, from dealing with 
any complaint by an American shipper against an Amer- 
ican ship that has discriminated against him by refusing 
his freight, because, if it took that freight, the British 
would not allow its captain to receive fuel at its ports at 
which the ship might, in the ordinary course of its usual 
trade, desire to stop for coal, or for any other reason. 


BRENT ON TRANSCONTINENTAL 
RATES 


THE TRAFFIC SERVICE NEWS BUREAU, 
Colorado Building, Washington, D. C. 


At the solicitation of H. L. Hamilton, general manager 
of the Luckenbach Steamship Company, Commissioner 
Brent of the Shipping Board has formulated his personal 
views respecting fourth section transcontinental viola- 
tions and the application of the railroads for permission 
to raise some of their rates. The commissioner could 
not, as may be seen, support the position taken by the 
steamship lines in that matter. In his letter to Mr. Ham- 
ilton Mr. Brent said: 


In connection with the formulation of our policy concern- 
ing the resumption of trans-Panama coast-to-coast water 
service, you asked me to read Mr. Lyon’s brief in the 
transcontinental cases, which I have done. 

In certain respects we are in substantial agreement 
(I speak in an individual capacity—not for the Board), 
while in others I cannot adopt Mr. Lyon’s reasoning as 
broadly constructive, no matter how sound his deductions 
may be in a purely legal sense. At page 7, Mr. Lyon says: 


As is stated by the railroads to be their belief, it is the fact 
that so far as these boat lines can predict the future, it is 
their intention to re-enter the coast business when that busi- 
nes becomes more attractive from the point of earnings than 
is other business. That time is dependent upon two factors; 
first, the rates offered for other business; and second, the rates 
available from coast to coast. At present the returns on other 
business largely exceed the rail rates from the coast to interior 
points, and if these rail rates to interior points were made 
applicable to the coast, at the present time there would be no 
incentive for the boat lines to compete for that business. At 
some time in the future the rates on other water business will 
decline and will approximate the level of the rail rates to the 
interior. If these coast to coast rail rates are made not less 
than the rates to the interior, then the water lines will re-enter 
this service at an earlier date than if these rates are made 
lower than reasonable. The rail carriers are applying for the 
privilege of establishing rates lower than the reasonable rates 
in effect for shorter distances’ to interior points. The interest 
of these water lines in this proceeding is to have these rail 
rates between the coasts made no less than reasonable in order 
that they may re-enter the service at as early a date as is 
possible in competition with reasonable rates from coast to 
coast. 

There has been thus bluntly stated the selfish interest of the 
water carriers in filing this brief. However, it is not more 
selfish than the position of the rail lincs. They wish relief 
from the fourth section, not to confer any benefit upon the 
public, but in order that they may not be deprived of business 
when the water lines re-enter the field, due, as they allege, to 
the “slow and deliberate process’ of the Commission in 
handling fourth section cases. On the other hand, the water lines 
wish to enter into competition fer the transcontinental business 
on the basis of reasonable rates in order that they may have 
an opportunity to earn money. The railroads wish relief from 
the fourth section in order that they may not be deprived of 
the business upon which they expect to earn money. 


And then, at page 17, this utterance still further re- 
veals the apparent attitude of mind of the water carriers, 
whom Mr. Lyon represents: 


We submit that the relief under the proviso of the fourth 
section may not be based upon any effect the granting or not 
granting may have upon a prospective shipper under reduced 
rates. He has no standing before the Commission. He has no 
rights. He is an indifferent observer of the contest between 
the transportation interests—on the one side, the rail, and on 
the other, the water—seeking his business. 


A little later on Mr. Lyon harshly arraigns the rail- 
roads for their display of calloused self-interest arising 
seemingly from the untrammeled exercise of “arbitrary 
power” (p. 21). 
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Coming but recently from one of those communities 
touched by the medium of transportation which Mr. 
Spence fears, I have been more than a passive observer 
of these remarkable demands of the transcontinental rail- 
road lines. 

My study of the debates of the Congress which cul- 
minated in the enactment of the shipping law left me 
with a somewhat indelible impression that the country 
at large wished to see our merchant marine revived in 
order that the commerce of the American people might 


be served better and with an exacter justice. 


Good service presupposes reasonable—yes, thoroughly 
remunerative rates. But perhaps I have indulged. a too 
literal belief in the direct interest of the shipper in the 
seale of freights he pays. You will pardon me if I say 
that Mr. Lyon’s statement that the shipper is but “an 
indifferent. observer of the contest between the trans- 
portation interests seeking his business,” is as astound- 
ing to me as the railroads’ demands. 

The railroads barred by law from the canal are, he says, 
attempting to construe the fourth section of the inter- 
state commerce law in such a way as to give them by 
indirection that monopoly of the transcontinental freight 
movement which Congress plainly willed should be broken 
up. 

That attempt presently takes the form of carrying for 
40 cents per 100 pounds, from coast to coast, California 
products for which your lines actively competed before 
the slides in the canal, and at the same time carrying 
75 cents on the same commodities to nearer points where 
your competition was never felt. 

As your spokesman, Mr. Lyon, freely admits that you 
have deserted this field for more profitable trades and 
even the return by the railroads to the old rate of 75 
cents would not at this time tempt you back from your 
phenomenal earnings elsewhere. 

You seemingly want a rigid enforcement of the long-and- 
short-haul clause of the interstate commerce law in the 
hope that it will force the railroads to return to their 
old high rates from coast to coast. Then, when the pres- 
ent famine rates in overseas carriage decline, you plan 
to come back to the field you have wholly deserted. 


The railroads, on their part, plead for the right to re- 
duce their rates between the coasts at any time in order 
to forestall your coming back. . 

In the light of the evident purpose, according to this 
brief, of both rail and certain water lines to exploit this 
vast traffic with the sole object of creating a basis of 
earnings founded, according to Mr. Lyon’s theory, upon 
total indifference as between the interest of carrier and 
shipper, how, in your judgment, should the administration 
of our law move this board to greatly concern itself 
with the fortunes of either contending party? On the 
contrary, why should not the board yield to the impor- 
tunities of shippers and communities that we permit 
alien ships to be introduced into this coast-to-coast trade? 

With one thing we must, of necessity, concern ourselves. 
That is the attitude of the shipping public toward this 
controversy. So long as the public demand of rail car- 
riers that they perform a rail transportation at the equiv- 
alent of the cost of water service, the clamor of the 
railroads for the right to “meet the water competition” 
will have a seeming justification. To the extent that the 
less-than-reasonable water-compelled rail rate is the out- 
growth of ‘this public clamor our popular education in 
transportation economics is. faulty and must be revised. 


We fear, however, that the public will be loth to ex- 
change present comparatively low rail rates for a water 
service, the return of which is predicated on a rise of 
transcontinental rail rates to the level of present famine 
rates now offered for transoceanic carriage. 

My suggestion is that the carriers whom Mr. Lyon 
represents detach enough boats from the war trades to 
re-establish a reasonable service between the Atlantic, 
Gulf and Pacific coasts through the canal, and let us 
arrive at a fair rate adjustment from actual experience, 
rather than academic discussion. 

The relief from rail congestion and embargo which 
such a service would bring would, we believe, incline 
shippers to adopt a renewed attitude of friendliness, now 
unhappily lacking, toward water service through the 
canal, on which they formerly pinned great hopes. 
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BOARD REPLIES TO CRITICISM 


THE TRAFFIC SERVIC NEWS Bureay, 
Colorado Building, Washington, D, ¢, 
The Shipping Board has taken notice of what it thinks 
is hostile comment on its proposal to have ships now 
under construction for foreigners, especially Norwegians, 
kept under the American flag and manned, in part, by 
Norwegians, if the foreigners will but comply with the 
law of some state and incorporate an American company, 
with a sufficient number of American stockholders tg 
comply with the laws of such state. It has taken steps 
to disabuse the owners of the American coastwise marine 
of the idea that, in making that proposal, it desired to 
attack the monopoly American ships have had of coast. 
wise traffic for a century. The Board, through Commis. 
sioner Brent, disavows any such intent, notwithstanding 
that it is a fact that much of the coastwise shipping has 
abandoned the business in which it had a monopoly, and 
has gone into the overseas business to such an extent that 
the water rates on coal from the Virginia capes to New 
England have risen from 65 cents a ton to four or five 
dollars. In a letter to the Marine Journal of New York, 
Commissioner Brent, under date of March 12, said: 


The members of the Board and a number of Senators 
have read with interest the editorial appearing in your 
issue of February 24, entitled ‘An Incredible Proposition.” 

The Board desires and invites constructive criticism. 
We feel that some of the comments in this editorial are 
based on misinformation and that you will want to correct 
them. 

This article is prefaced by the following general charge 
of unfriendliness, which you say is based on current re- 
port: 

For some days reports have been current that the new 
Federal Shipping Board as now constituted was not friendly 
to the historic navigation policy of the United States, by which, 
from the time of Washington, Jefferson and Madison, or in 
effect from 1789, and by absolute right since 1817, the carrying 
of American domestic commerce on coasts, rivers and lakes has 
been reserved for American-built ships owned and _ officered 
by American citizens. 

Then you specify: 

. . . in a proposal to the committee of Congress, the chair- 
man of the board attempts to break down the policy still 
further in another direction by authorizing the employment 
of foreign officers during a war or emergency on vessels built 
for foreign ownership in the United States, and by allowing 
foreign-owned ships to be employed permanently in the coast- 
wise trade of the United States. Under cover of the present 
war crisis, Chairman Denman, whose own proposal this is 
understood to be, would force through without proper chance 
for consideration, a momentous change in our national mari- 
time procedure. 

The first statement which needs correction is that at- 
tributing the authorship of this particular provision to 
Chairman Denman, or any other member of the Shipping 
Board. The development of the proposed legislation as it 
was finally presented on the floor of the Senate will show 
that this particular provision was written into the bill at 
the instance of certain members of the Commerce Coll 
mittee of the Senate. It is entirely proper to say, how- 
ever, that when the situation was made clear to the Ship 
ping Board, the Board heartily concurred and did what 
it could to secure the adoption of the proposal permitting 
the watch officers of those vessels now building on the 
stocks for aliens, and to be transferred to our registry 
upon completion, licensed under laws of the country of 
such alien, but only during the war emergency. There are 
no aliens of German or other hostile countries building 
such vessels and hence no such officers would come 12 
under the bill. ; 

Your statement that the proposal would allow “forelgt 
owned ships to be employed permanently in the coastwisé 
trade of the United States” is not correct, and the conclu: 
sions based on this hypothesis should, in justice to ard 
selves, be modified to fit the facts. The bill, as anes 
drafted, provided that vessels now building on our ~~ 
might be operated by. American corporations under tt 
American flag, the stock of which could be held a 
to the extent our present state laws permit of that a 
tice. A Norwegian ship so launched and placed un “ 
American registry would be subject to the same consider 
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tions as to Ownership of stock as in the case of the Mor- 
gan Line, the American Line, the United Fruit or the 
Pacific Mail, for example. 


The commandeering provision of the Naval Appropria- 
tions Bill was about to pass. Under it the Secretary of 
the Navy is permitted to commandeer any part of, or all, 
or as many shipyards as may be necessary to carry out 
the naval program. There were numerous shipyards 
undertaking a large amount of construction of ships for 
aliens who felt that their finances might be very seriously 
impaired in case a program of commandeering was under- 
taken. These companies and the foreign citizens for 
whom they were building had a vivid recollection of the 
stoppage of all work and the utter stagnation of the com- 
mercial shipbuilding industry and the setting aside of con- 
tracts which occurred immediately upon the declaration 
of war in England. Both the shipbuilder and the for- 
eigner for whom the construction was intended were 
pleading with the administration and the Shipping Board 
for all possible consideration, which would permit the 
industry to continue with the least possible disturbance 
in the orderly conduct of its business. 


The contracts between the shipyards (citizens of the 
several states) and the citizens of foreign powers were out- 
side the reach of the federal arm. It was clearly apparent 
that but a very small portion of the existing merchant ship 
construction was going directly into the service of Ameri- 
can corporations, and it was freely admitted by both ship- 
yards and foreign citizens that the need of tonnage under 
the American flag was so great that the federal govern- 
ment should be clothed with some power somewhere to 
reach and hold this tonnage. It was extremely undesir- 
able to commandeer the yards and destroy the contracts 
with foreigners. The more serviceable alternative which 
suggested itself to all concerned was to make the owning 
corporations citizens and not foreigners. .The proposal was 
so obviously desirable that the law was drafted to give it 
a legal status, and the chief difficulty met with was the 
fact that, particularly in Norwegian construction, it was 
customary for the master, and frequently the mate, to own 
a portion of the vessel which they commanded. The Nor- 
wegian had the right to have his ship and go with it as 
soon as completed. The masters for vessels nearing com- 
pletion were awaiting the provisional register of their 
home governments to take their ships away from our wa- 
ters. We had no means of touching the contract, and 
we had neither means nor right to dispossess the stock- 
holder of his command of his ship. The obvious thing to 
do was the thing that the bill was framed to do, namely, 
to keep the ship in an American corporation and under 
the Americau flag during an emergency and permit her to 
go free when the emergency was over, and in order to do 
that it had to be made possible for the Norwegian or other 
foreigner to operate the ship in accordance with his own 
laws concerning the masters and watch officers. The pro- 
posal neither added to nor subtracted from the field of 
opportunity of the American officer. To the extent that this 
Plea, ostensibly for the purpose of broadening the opportu- 
nity of tae American officer, ties the hands of the govern- 
ment in its efforts to secure an emergency merchant fleet 
by orderly processes, its results are obstructive and harm- 
ful, and we feel that we can depend upon the rank and file 
of American officers for constructive patriotism at this 
juncture. 


You seem to justify your criticism on the ground that 
the system would introduce alien spies into the manage- 
ment of ships in our ports. You say: 


The fathers of this government did not wish to have alien 

Spies and plotters in possible control of American vessels 
havigating American waterways. ‘Therefore they insisted on 
&sound and prudent law which has stood unchanged for more 
than a hundred years, that there should be “none hut Ameri- 
cans on guard’? on our domestic ships, constantly plying in and 
out of our ports, across our lakes and up and down our rivers. 
‘+ . But Chairman Denman’s proposal, in the face of all 
national precedent. and in flagrant defiance of precautions now 
ting forced elsewhere by our government, would put aliens in 
control of American coastwise merchant ships—would make it 
fauible even for the alien officers who have just distinguished 
reeves by destroying the machinery of German steamers 
‘ our ports to render further signal service at the word of 
command by scuttling American ships in the Narrows of New 
York Harbor or the locks of the Panama Canal. 


Apparently the gentleman who wrote this editorial had 
hot given the bill a very close reading. You will notice 
that it specifically provided that no citizen of a country 
with whom the United States is at war could man any of 
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these ships. Besides, the British or Norwegian officer en- 
tering the port of New York in coastwise service on a ship 
flying the American flag would certainly have no greater 
opportunity nor incentive to sink his vessel in the Nar- 
rows than would the Norwegian or British officer flying his 
own colors and entering the harbor for the receipt of a 
cargo of munitions to go to one of the allied countries. The 
same thing would seem to be true of the Canal, or any 
other pivotal point in our maritime commerce. There are 
supposed to be 25,000,000 people of Germanic origin, extrac- 
tion or sympathies under our flag. Have the Neptune Asso- 
ciation and the other organizations whose pleasure and 
privilege it is to furnish the Americans to guard our coast- 
wise commerce ruled out of their midst every citizen of 
Germanic origin? Is there any greater reason to believe 
that Norwegian or British officers operating ships in our 
coastwise commerce would be more liable to visit destruc- 
tion on their property for purposes of interfering with the 
harbors of a friendly ally? We believe that it might prove 
interesting and instructive to the editor of your journal to 
take an early opportunity to read carefully both the bills 
which were presented to the House and Senate, with the 
statements of the chairmen of the Senate Committee on 
Commerce and the House Committee on Merchant Marine 
and Fisheries, together with the enclosed statements out- 
lined by the board in the presentation of these bills to 
the last Congress. They may serve to clear up some mis- 
apprehensions. 


SHIPPING DECISIONS 


(Copyright by West Publishing Co.) 
Breach of Charter: 

(Cir. Ct., S. D., N. Y.) Contraband goods, carried by 
a neutral vessel from a neutral country to a port of a 
belligerent in time of war, are “lawful merchandise,” 
within a clause of the charter party limiting her use to 
the carriage of such merchandise, where the export of 
such goods was not prohibited by the laws of the country 
from which the shipment was made.—Atlantic Fruit Co. 
vs. Solari et al., 238 Fed. Rep. 217. 

Where a Dutch vessel, under a time charter to libellant, 
an American company, and subchartered, also by time 
charter, to respondents on arrival at an Italian port with 
a contraband cargo, was prohibited by the Dutch govern- 
ment from leaving port under the charter for any voyage 
while the vessel was under charter to the charters or sub- 
charterers, the order being modified after some months 
by permitting her to proceed, but on condition that she 
should not trade to any port of a belligerent country, such 
action constituted a “restraint of princes,” within a mu- 
tual exception of such risk in the charter, and was such 
a frustration as justified the subcharterers in abandoning 
it.—Id. 


C. F. A. CLASS RATE SCALE 


The protestants in the C. F. A. class rate scale case 
began the presentation of their case in the hearing before 
Examiner Disque on Monday, of this week. H. G. Wilson, 
acting for the C. F. A. cities rate readjustment committee, 
a temporary organization representing shippers in the mat- 
ter of readjustment of freight rates in C. F. A. territory, 
made the following opening statement: 

“In the proceeding now before the Commission it is the 
view of these protestants that there are six distinct issues 
involved, each of which these carriers must fully and com- 
pletely sustain by competent and conclusive evidence; 
failing so to do, this Commission, under the law, must 
refuse to vacate the suspension order. These six issues 
are as follows: 

“1. Reasonableness and propriety of the proposed rates. 

“2. The propriety of selecting sixth class as the basic 
rate on which to construct all other rates. 
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“3. The relationship between classes and the pro- 
priety of the method used to obtain same, including the 
change in relationship between carload and less-carload 
rates, unduly discriminating in favor of the larger and 
more powerful shipper and community to the detriment of 


the small shipper and smaller community. 
“4. The reasonableness, propriety and fairness of the 


proposed mileage breaks in any scale on which rates be- 
tween specific points are to be based. 

“5. The discrimination arising from the manner in 
which the proposed scale of rates is applied in the tariffs 
under suspension. 

“6. The unreasonable and discriminatory disturbance of 
relationship between communities and districts. 

“These protestants will endeavor to show the Commis- 
sion by competent witnesses the facts as they appear from 
such examination of suspended tariffs and analysis of con- 
ditions as they have had opportunity to make in the short 
time allowed them. 

“We protest against any increase in rates; any change 
in relationship between communities or districts; between 
carload and less-carload ratings; and against all discrimi- 
nation, unless fully and completely justified by the facts.” 


The 35 organizations and industries, representing 32 
cities, that are members of this rate readjustment com- 
mittee are as follows: Ashtabula (O.) Chamber of Com- 
merce; Benton Harbor (Mich.) Chamber of Commerce; 
Buffalo Chamber of Commerce; Cambridge (O.) Commer- 
cial Club; Canton (O.) Chamber of Commerce; Cincin- 
nati Chamber of Commerce; Cleveland Chamber of Com- 
merce; Columbus Chamber of Commerce; Dayton, The 
Greater Dayton Association; Delaware (O.) Commercial 
Club; Detroit Board of Commerce; East Liverpool (0O.) 
Chamber of Commerce; Erie (Pa.) Manufacturers’ Asso- 
ciation; Evansville (Ind.) Chamber of Commerce; Fre- 
mont (O.) Chamber of Commerce; Galion (O.) Chamber 
of Commerce; Indianapolis Chamber of Commerce; Lan- 
caster (O.) Chamber of Commerce; Louisville Board of 
Trade; Mansfield (O.) Chamber of Commerce; Marion 
(Ind.) Chamber of Commerce; Middletown (O.) Business 
Men’s Club; New Philadelphia (O.) Chamber of Com- 
merce; Pittsburgh Chamber of Commerce; St. Joseph 
(Mich.) Chamber of Commerce; Sandusky (O.) Federated 
Commercial Club; South Bend (Ind.) Chamber of Com- 
merce; Springfield (O.) Traffic Association; Tiffin (O.) 
Chamber of Commerce; Toledo Commerce Club; Youngs- 
town Chamber of Commerce; National Petroleum Associa- 
tion, Cleveland; The Miami Paper Company, West Car- 
rollton, O.; American Envelope Company, West Corroll- 
ton, O.; International Harvester Company of America. 


The officers of the committee are: D. F. Hurd, chair- 
man, Cleveland, O.; H. G. Wilson, vice-chairman, Toledo, 
O.; B. M. Segal, secretary, Cleveland, O.; C. S. Williams, 
treasurer, Mansfield, O. 

Mr. Hurd of Cleveland was the first witness for the 
shippers. Through him a large collection of exhibits was 
introduced and explained. The exhibits were the joint 
work of the members of the committee, the task having 
been apportioned among them by agreement and the ex- 
pense shared by the various organizations. The carriers 
and others were somewhat surprised by the thoroughness 
of the investigation that had been made by the shippers 
and the efficiency of the organization displayed. 

“Mr. Hurd’s exhibits included figures showing compara- 
tive density of traffic; comparative production of grain, 
coal and pig iron; cOmparative industrial activity as be- 
tween the territory east of the Mississippi and that west 
of the river; the number and acreage of farms, improved 
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and unimproved, by states; the movement on specified 
commodities in the various districts; an exhibit showing 
various long-established systems of rates and the percent. 
age relation of the classes; statement showing the per. 
centage relationship each class bears to sixth class in 
southern territory; an exhaustive analysis of ratings in the 
three classification territories; lists of articles in the three 
classification territories which carry lower than classifi- 
cation ratings; a statement showing where and how ex. 
ceptions to classifications make lower ratings or minimum 
weights than are provided in the classification; a com- 
parison of certain rules in the three classification terri- 
tories which make lower rates in Western and Southern 
than in Official territory; and so on, apparently every 
figure being furnished, where the carriers themselves had 
not Offered it, that could be wished by anyone studying 
the case. Many of the figures were suggested by the fact 
that cross-examination had developed that the carriers had 
not prepared them. 

Mr. Hurd finished the introduction of his evidence on 
Wednesday. He was succeeded on the stand by H. C. 
Barlow, of the Chicago Association of Commerce, the 
effect of whose testimony was to indorse the position of 
the railroads in regard to their need of additional revenue 
but to oppose the proposed scale as not well devised. One 
of his points against the scale was that for distances of 
from 100 to 300 miles it was comparatively too high and 
for the longer and shorter distances comparatively too 
low. He thought there should be a “squeezing out” proc- 
ess that would make it more equitabie. 

Mr. Barlow, because of other engagements, was per- 
mitted to go on the stand before the C. F. A. cities rate 
readjustment committee had finished the presentation of 
its case. He was cross-examined briefly by Mr. Wilson 
and others. Mr. Williamson, of Buffalo, pointed out that 
Chicago was included in the intermediate distances in 
which Mr. Barlow thought the scale too high and asked 
him if, as a matter of fact, his idea was not to look after 
the interests of Chicago and “let the rest of us get stung.” 
Mr. Barlow replied that he was not speaking for Chi- 
cago, but for the interests of the entire territory. 

Mr. Barlow was followed on the stand by Mr. Robinson, 
of Dayton, who offered some exhibits for the rate read- 
justment committee. 


Mr. Wilson himself took the stand Thursday afternoon, 
introducing a number of exhibits. 


COAL TARIFFS SUSPENDED 


The Commission, March 13, suspended coal tariffs of the 
Pennsylvania intended to make it impossible for those who 
have opened small coal mines to have the benefit of the 
rates published by that carrier. The case will be known 4 
I. and S. No. 1040. The tariffs, suspended from March 17 
to July 15, limit the rates so they will apply only on coal 
loaded into cars from mine tipples. é 

Ever since the high price of coal, the owners of unde 
veloped coal lands have been opening small mines and 
carrying the product to railroad cars in farm wagons and 
trucks. To accommodate such business the equipment of 
the railroad company has to stand on the tracks from one 
to two days. A car can be loaded from a mine tipple in 
much less time than one wagon load can be shoveled into 
a car. The rule limiting the rates to coal loaded from 
mine tipples was devised to check the mining industry 
started by farmers, because the railroad figures it cannot 
afford to have its coal cars set out on a track for loading 
in that toilsome manner. 
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Traffic Lesson VI 


Principles of Rate-Making (Competitive Influences)—Sixth in the Course of Fifty-two Lessons 
Written for the Traffic World by Grover G. Huebner, Ph.D., Assistant Professor 
of Transportation and Commerce, University of Pennsylvania, and 
Published Bi-weekly—(Copyrighted) 


Railroad freight rates are determined to a large extent 
by competitive forces. They are influenced somewhat by 
yarious rate bases, such as the cost of the railroad serv- 
ice and others which will be discussed in Lesson No. 7, 
but, in practice, the competitive influences or business 
requirements confronting the railroad rate-makers have 
always been of dominant importance. Rates are not made 
in accordance with any scientific system or formula. 
Even in those states where intrastate rates are made in 
accordance with plans enforced by state commissions, the 
competitive influences encountered are recognized. 

The rate structures of to-day developed gradually 
throughout the course of many years. Changing condi- 
tions sometimes oblige the railways to abandon long- 
standing rate adjustments, but it is equally true that the 
adjustments that developed in the past are considered at 
present, when a particular freight rate is changed or a 
new rate is fixed. The stronger the competitive forces 
involved the greater is the interdependence of existing 
freight rates. Few rates are fixed without reference to 
other rates, because a rate change may have a widespread 
effect upon competitive markets, industries, commodities 
or carriers. The Interstate Commerce Commission, whose 
judgment regarding the weight that should be attached to 
the competitive forces of rate-making frequently differs 
from that of the railroads, is nevertheless constantly com- 
paring one rate with another. 


What the Traffic Will Bear. 


The general principle which the railroad rate-makers 
follow more largely than any other is that rates are fixed 
at “what the traffic will bear.” As applied in practice, 
this principle aims to establish rates at a level which 
will move existing traffic and also stimulate the develop- 
ment of traffic in the future. A rate fixed at what the 
trafic will bear is not the highest rate that might be 
charged; there have been many instances in recent years 
when 1_tes have been increased without preventing the 
movement of traffic:’ Although the term is frequently 
used interchangeably’ with the principle of fixing rates 
according to “the value of the service” to the shipper, the 
two principles are ,not identical. Value of service de- 
termines the general maximum above which a rate may 
not be maintained, because shippers cannot permanently 
Day more for the transportation service than it is worth 
to them. Rates fixed at what the traffic will bear usually 
are below this maximum level, for it is ordinarily the 
wish of the carriers that their traffic should increase in 
volume. As actually applied the principle of fixing rates 
at what the traffic will bear is synonymous with the 
Previous statement that rates are made largely in accord- 
ance with the competitive forces that are constantly at 
work. 

Interrailroad Competition. 


The competitive forces that influence railroad rates 
take various forms. A very direct kind of competition 
is that between the railroads themselves. The experience 
8athered from their rate wars in the past has convinced 





them that all lines providing similar freight services be- 
tween two points must charge the same rates, regardless 
of whether the cost of the service of some lines may be 
less than that of others. If one line reduces a competitive 
rate the others must do likewise or suffer a reduction 
in traffic. There are instances of particular rates that 
are unreasonably low even now because of rate wars 
that occurred years ago. 

But railroad competition is not a past issue as an 
influence on freight rates. Its effect is less general since 
many small independent lines were consolidated in larger 
systems, and competitive rates are systematically dis- 
cussed in traffic associations, but it is still a potent rate 
factor. Reference to Lesson No. 1 will show that con- 
solidation has not gone so far as to place all the railways 
of any large territory under a common management and 
control. Traffic associations have restricted the intensity 
of railroad competition and changed its form, but they 
have not entirely eliminated its effect upon rates. The 
fact that all the lines serving a given point frequently 
charge the same rates on competitive traffic does not 
constitute evidence that railroad rate competition has 
been completely suppressed. Their competition, instead 
of manifesting itself in rate wars, now takes the form 
of discussion in committee meetings. There is nothing 
to prevent any line from reducing its rates if its interests 
are arbitrarily disregarded by the other lines that are 
members of an association, and thus occasioning a rate 
war. The interests of the weaker as well as those of 
the stronger lines must therefore be considered when the 
change of a competitive rate is contemplated. Round- 
about or long routes in some cases charge so-called “dif- 
ferential” rates that are lower than the rates of the 
more direct routes by established amounts so that all 
may compete for traffic. 


Unrestricted rate competition has been displaced by a 
measure of co-operation, and railroad competition as a 
whole is a weaker rate factor than in the past. But points 
that are served by more tham oné railroad still receive 
“competitive” rates that jn-“man instances are relatively 
lower than the “non-competitive” rates of points that 
have the services of but a. single line. 


Water Competition. 


Water competition constitutes a second direct competi- 
tive rate factor. Its influence, too, is less far-reaching 
than during the early years of railroad operation, because 
some of it has been completely suppressed and some has 
in various ways been brought under the control of the 
railroads. Many carriers operating in the coastwise and 
Great Lakes trades are directly or indirectly owned by 
the railroads. In 1913 it was reported by a congressional 
committee that 61.9 per cent of the domestic steamship 
line tonnage of the Atlantic and Gulf seaboards, 19.82 
per cent of that on the Pacific coast, and 64.2 per cent 
of the Great Lakes line tonnage was owned by railroads; 
and in addition the railroads owned a large number of 
coal barges and other bulk carriers not operating in the 
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steamship line service. The Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission reported that in 1914 the total gross tonnage of 
vessels engaged in the coastwise and foreign trade of 
the United States owned by railroads aggregated 2,941,941 
tons. 


Additional control over water competition is exercised 
through the ownership or lease of numerous canals that 
formerly were competitive; the ownership or control of 
canal forwarding companies; and the ownership of water 
terminal facilities and needed waterfront at many ports. 
The railroads have, at times, suppressed water competi- 
tion by temporarily undercutting rates; by manipulating 
the differentials between their own rates and those via 
water or rail-water routes; by refusing to act as feeders, 
to make physical connection with steamship lines, or to 
issue through bills of lading; and by organizing traffic 
associations of which steamship as well as rail lines are 
members. In many instances the railroads also have 
the advantage of more rapid delivery and an improved 
freight service. 

The traffic on many of the inland waterways of the 
Mississippi Valley and the South is smaller than before 
the advent of the railroads, and that of all the old canals 
excepting the Chesapeake and Delaware and the Great 
Lakes canals has declined rapidly. Many of the rivers, 
however, continue to carry a certain amount of freight, 
and the possibility of transporting greater volumes is 
always present as a source of potential competition. The 
influence of river transportation upon the rate structure 
throughout the South, for example, is not confined to 
amount of traffic actually handled on water routes. The 
amount of water-borne traffic handled on the Great Lakes 
and on the coastwise routes of the Atlantic, Gulf and 
Pacific seaboards, moreover, is large and has steadily 
grown in volume. Its effect upon railroad rates is far- 
reaching, for, as will be seen in lessons 22, 23, 26, 27 
and 28, it extends far into the interior. Water. trans- 
portation is especially adapted to bulky commodities, such 
as coal, iron ore, building materials, lumber and lumber 
products, oil, phosphate rock and fertilizers, and bulky 
farm products; but the regular steamship ‘lines of the 
seaboards and Great Lakes also transport miscellaneous 
cargoes. The extent to which this water competition has 
influenced railroad rates in many parts of the country 
becomes especially clear from a study of the specific 
rate structures that have developed. (Lessons 19 to 28.) 

The influence of water competition on railroad rates 
may be somewhat greater in the future than it is at 
present. Congress has taken action to reduce the control 
of water competition by the railroads. The interstate 
commerce act has been amended so as to prohibit the 
railroad ownership or control of competitive carriers by 
water unless the Interstate Commerce Commission finds 
that in particular instances it does not reduce the amount 
of water competition and is not contrary to the public 
welfare. The act was also amended so as to’ exclude 
from the Panama Canal all railroad-owned vessels that 
are or might be in competition with the controlling rail- 
roads. The Commission has received power to order the 
making of physical connections between rail and water 
routes and to make through rates in case traffic is han- 
dled partly by rail and partly by water. To restrict 
the temporary undercutting of rates, the act was amended 
so as to prohibit the advance of any railroad rates that 
were reduced for the purpose of suppressing water com- 
petition unless the Commission finds that “such proposed 
increase rests upon changed conditions other than the 
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elimination of water competition.” The Erie Canal js 
being enlarged by the state of New York at a cosi ex. 
ceeding $100,000,000; Congress is gradually improving q 
number of inland waterways; and there is much agitation 
in favor of constructing an inland route along the Atlantic 
seaboard so as to facilitate coastwise barge and steamship 
transportation as well as for naval and military reasons, 
The effect of the Panama Canal on transcontinental rajl.- 
road rates will be discussed in Lesson No. 28. 


Commercial or Industrial Competition. 


Stronger than the direct competition among the carriers 
is the indirect competition variously known as “market,” 
“commercial,” “industrial,” or “interregional” competition, 
It is the competition that permeates industry and com. 
merce; and it has a greater effect on railroad rates than 
any other rate factor. Its effect is enhanced by the ex. 
istence of interrailroad and water competition, but it 
would be an important rate factor even though all the 
carriers were under a common control. 


This form of competition may be illustrated either from 
the standpoint of producers or markets. The lumber 
produced in the South competes with that of the Great 
Lakes and the Northwest and recently also with the lum- 
ber of the Pacific coast; the cotton goods of the southern 
mills compete with those of New England and the north- 
ern textile centers; California oranges with oranges pro- 
duced in Florida. There are few industries that are 
confined exclusively to a single producing district, and 
the rates from the various districts to the great markets 
are so arranged that each district may market its product 
and thus maintain or increase its output. 


The competition between markets is likewise a rate 
force that the carriers have always been obliged to heed. 
In the central western grain trade, for example, there 
are many “primary grain markets’”—Chicago, St. Louis, 
Kansas City, Minneapolis, Duluth, Milwaukee, etc.—each 
of which has its terminal elevators, grain exchange and 
other facilities, and desires to handle a maximum volume 
of grain. The cattle trade similarly has its list of “central 
live stock markets;” the cotton trade its thirty or more 
“interior points of concentration;” the wool trade its 
“central wool markets;” the jobbing trade its competitive 
jobbing centers. The long-standing rivalry between the 
north Atlantic ports for the traffic of the interior is also 
a typical example of market competition. The rates to 
and from these ports are fixed in accordance with “port 
differentials,” which, as will be fully discussed in Lesson 
No. 21, establish the rate relationship between the com- 
petitive ports. The north Atlantic ports as a group are, 
moreover, in competition with the ports of the Gulf of 
Mexico as a group for the traffic of the central west. 
The south Atlantic cotton ports compete with each other 
for the cotton traffic of the eastern cotton belt, while the 
Gulf cotton ports compete for the cotton of the Gulf 
and Texas cotton districts; and the south Atlanti¢ ports 
as a group are in competition with the Gulf cotton ports 
as a group for such cotton as may be shipped either 
eastward or southward in order to reach its foreign or 
New England markets. 


These are only examples of the market or industrial 
competition which the railroads are obliged to heed in 


the making of freight rates. It exists even at “non-com- 
petitive points’ where a producer or merchant has the 
services of but a single carrier. The rates must be 
established so as to enable him to market his wares oF 
to purchase his supplies with profit, or otherwise he will 
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not be able to do business in competition with producers 
and merchants located elsewhere. 

This market or industrial competition and the direct 
competition between railroads, and of railroads with car- 
riers by water, and to a small extent “also locally with 
electric freight lines and auto-trucks, are of prime im- 
portance as freight rate factors. It is because of them 
that many rates are interdependent. The change of an 
unimportant rate may necessitate the modification of only 
a few others, but the readjustment of the rate on any 
of the great staples of commerce to or from an impor- 
tant competitive center may oblige the carriers, whether 
they wish to or not, correspondingly to readjust many 
other charges. Most freight rates cannot be made arbi- 
trarily by the carriers. Yet the competitive forces of 
rate-emaking are not all-inclusive. They depend upon the 
judgment of the rate-makers. It is largely to correct 
errors in their judgment and so far as possible to avoid 
individual instances of unfairness that public supervision 
over railroad rates has been found essential. There are, 
moreover, certain rate bases whose influence on freight 
rates will be discussed in the following lesson. 


SOUTHEASTERN RATE ADJUSTMENT 
THE TRAFFIC SERVICE NEWS BUREAU, 
Colorado Building, Washington, D. C. 

The Comission, late on March 9, initiated an investiga- 
tion of the southeastern rate adjustment, giving it number 
9516. It consolidated with that inquiry formal complaints 
numbers 8844, 9018, 9148, 9297, 9404, 9436 and 8828, made 
by communities and big shippers hurt by the heavy ad- 
vances operative Jan. 1, 1916, as a result of the Com- 
mission’s decision in Fourth Section Violations in the 
Southeast (30 I. C. C., 153). The Commission, in its 
announcement, said such a proceeding seemed necessary 
to do substantial justice. Advances that are to be spe- 
cifically considered are from eastern and interior eastern 
cities, Virginia cities, Buffalo-Pittsburgh territory, Ohio 
and Mississippi crossings, south Atlantic and Gulf ports, to 
southeastern - destinations. gainst all, almost riotous 
protests were made, but the Commission allowed them to 
become effective. 

In deciding to have an inquiry of its own into the 
southeastern rate adjustment, as ordered by it in No. 9516, 
the Commission ‘apparently yielded to the entreaties of 
practically every community of any importance in the 
southeast. Readers of The Traffic World whose memories 
are good will probably recall the fact that for a week in 
December, 1915, shipping interests of that part of the 
country made vigorous and emphatic protests against the 
adjustment of rates proposed by the carriers, in compli- 
ance, as they claimed, “with the Commission’s order in 
Southeastern Fourth Section Violations, 30 I. C. C., 153. 


Notwithstanding these protests, the Commission allowed 
the tariffs to become effective Jan. 1, 1916. It was un- 
derstood at that time that neither the carriers nor the 
commissioners were fully satisfied with what the former 
had done to meet the Commission’s views as expressed 
in the report on its decision of April 13, 1914. Through- 
out the hearing the railroad men suggested that allowing 
the tariffs to become effective would not foreclose the 
issues. They pleaded with the shippers to allow the 
tariffs to become operative and then to file formal com- 
Plaint attacking the reasonableness of other qualities of 
the rates, 

W. A. Wimbish of Atlanta claimed at the time that the 
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shippers had not had the hearing guaranteed to them by 
the law. He suggested that if the Commission did not 
act on the matter some of the shippers might be con- 
strained to appeal to the courts for what they considered 
their rights. Almost immediately after the rates became 
effective Mr. Wimbish, on behalf of the city of Atlanta 
and other communities in the southeast, filed the formal 
complaint which the Commission in its announcement and 
order of March 9 made a part of its self-initiated inquiry. 
The cases so consolidated with it are: No. 8844, the City 
of Atlanta, Ga. et al. vs. Southern Railway Company et 
al.; No. 9018, Traffic Bureau of Nashville vs. Louisville 
& Nashville Railroad Company et al.; No. 9148, Boston 
Chamber of Commerce et al. vs. Ocean Steamship Com- 
pany of Savannah et al.; No. 9297, the Procter & Gamble 
Distributing Company et al. vs. Alabama Central Railway 
et al.; No. 9404, State Corporation Commission of the 
Commonwealth of Virginia vs. Southern Railway Com- 
pany et al.; No. 9436, Alabama-Georgia Syrup Company 
et al. vs. Louisville & Nashville Railroad Company et al.; 
and No. 8823, C. M. Lewis Company vs. Atlantic Coast 
Line Railroad Company. 

In its order directing the making of the inquiry the 
Commission said: “The Commission having rendered its 
report in Fourth Section Violations in the Southeast (30 
I. C. C., 153) and entered certain orders with respect 
thereto, and now having before it for consideration com- 
plaints with respect to the readjustment of rates to the 
southeast made in pursuance of said report and orders, 
and it appearing to be necessary in order to do substan- 
tial justice to all interests that a complete and compre- 
hensive record be obtained with‘respect to the character, 
scope and effect of said readjustment: 

“It is ordered that the Commission, on its own motion, 
enter upon an investigation concerning the class and 
commodity rates established Jan. 1, 1916, as thereafter 
amended or supplemented, from eastern cities and interior 
eastern points, Virginia cities, Buffalo-Pittsburgh territory, 
Ohio and Mississippi river crossings, south Atlante ports 
and Gulf ports, to points in southeastern territory, in order 
to deterimne whether or not such rates are reasonable 
and free from unjust discrimination, and are properly 
related. . 

“It is further ordered, that the matters and things in- 
volved in dockets Nos. 8844, 9018, 9148, 9297; 9404, 9436 
and 8828, be, and they are hereby, transferred to and 
made a part of this investigation. 

“It is further ordered, that a copy of this order be 
served upon each of the common carriers parties to the 
aforementioned rates, and that said carriers be, and they 
are hereby, made respondents in this investigation; upon 
all shippers, shipping interests and trade or commercial 
bodies of whose interests in such proceeding the Commis- 
sion is advised; and upon the parties to said dockets Nos. 
8844, 9018, 9148, 9297, 9404, 9436 and 8828.” 


FREE TRANSPORTATION 


(Continued from page 542) . 


own personal affairs, and that all this free trans- 
portation and loss of passenger revenue is at the 
expense of the passenger department, whether the 
employes traveling free are passenger or freight 
employes or are traveling on freight or passenger 
business, the lack of business methods and prin- 
ciples becomes exceedingly apparent. 








RATES ON CRUSHED STONE | 


THE TRAFFIC SERVICE NEWS BUREAU, 
Colorado Building, Washington, D. C. 

A general attack on the reasonableness of the rates on 
crushed stone maintained by the Pennsylvania railroad 
and its subsidiaries in the eastern part of the country has 
been made by John B. Daish, as attorney for the Birds- 
boro Stone Company of Philadelphia. The complaint, in 
a general way of speaking, is a follow-up of attacks made 
by the authorities of Maryland, who have been spending 
millions for roadmaking materials in their effort to make 
that state a paradise for motorists. 

The essential fact in the complaint is the allegation that 
the rates on crushed stone from Birdsboro, Berks County, 
Pennsylvania, are so high that they yield car-mile revenue 
from 130 to more than 300 per cent more than the average 
revenue from all commodities, including those on which 
the risk of damage is of the highest and on which the 
company pays heavy loss:-and damage claims whenever a 
carload of them goes into the ditch or the roof of the car 
springs a leak. There are no claims for damage to 
crushed stone and only when the railroad declines to pick 
up the stone that may be spilled in a wreck is there a 
claim for loss. The complaining stone company asserts 
that the crushed stone is worth only 65 cents a ton at 
the quarry, so when it is spilled in an inaccessible place, it 
may be cheaper for the railroad to abandon it than to pick 
it up and carry it to destination. 

According to the figuring the complainant has done, the 
revenue received by the railroad on stone from Birdsboro 
amounts to $57.66 per car on an average haul of 125.01 
miles and an average loading of 49.35 tons. That gives an 
average revenue of 116.8 cents per ton, or an average 
loaded car-mile revenue of 46.13 cents. 

The sixty-ninth annual report of the Pennsylvania Rail- 
road for 1915 shows the average revenue from all com- 
modities on the eastern division on which Birdsboro is 
situated was 65.6 cents for an average haul of 127 miles. 
The average loaded car-mile revenue was only 14.49 cents, 
or less than one-third that obtained from crushed stone 
from the Berks County quarry. 

The quarrymen advocates of guod roads give statistics 
for the New Jersey division of the Pennsylvania Railroad 
and figures. for the Philadelphia, Baltimore and Washing- 
ton divisions, all purporting to show enormous car-mile 
earnings on the crushed stone business. On the P., W. 
& B. the loaded car-mile revenue on crushed stone is 
alleged to be 328.3 per cent of the average of all revenues. 

The averages on all divisions of the system are also 
given. As figured by the complainant, the average haul 
on all commodities is 160 miles, the average revenue 97.6 
cents per ton, and the average loaded car-mile revenue 
16.445 cents. 


Contrasted with those figures are statistics pertaining 
to movements of crushed stone for 160 miles from Birds- 
boro. The loaded car-mile for that distance on stone 
shipped by the complainant is 40.198 cents. That gives 
gan average revenue per ton of stone 133.5 per cent of the 
average revenue on all freight; that is to say, the rail- 
road company receives one-third more for hauling crushed 
stone for 160 miles than the average of what it receives 
for hauling fine furniture, clothing, food, coal and the 
other things civilized human beings need. For every 
mile a carload of crushed stone is hauled, the complaint 
says, the revenue is 244.4 per cent of what the railroad 
receives on all traffic, including the crushed stone. Of 
the nearly 11,000,000 tons of “stone, sand and like articles 
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mentioned in the annual report of the railroad company 
for 1915, the latest available to the complainant, more 
than seven per cent moved out of Birdsboro. The freight 
paid on that tonnage was nearly double the value of 
the stone, 181.2 per cent of the value, to give the figures 
shown in the complaint. 


WAGES OF RAILWAY TRAINMEN 


In the fiscal year ending July 1, 1916, the steam rail- 
roads of the United States having an annual operating 
revenue of one million dollars or more, employed an ay- 
erage of 284,767 trainmen. To them these railroads paid 
an average of $1,344 in the way of wages. The average 
of wages was reduced somewhat by the fact that negro 
trainmen in the South are not paid as much as white 
men in other parts of the country. 


The passenger engine drivers and motormen received 
on an average $2,131; drivers of freight engines were 
paid an average of $1,877, making an average for the two 
kinds of locomotive drivers of $1,956. Passenger firemen 
and helpers received on an average of $1,302; freight fire- 
men and helpers received an average rate of $1,141. That 
average was brought down by the lower pay of the negro 
firemen in the South. 


The average pay of conductors, freight and passenger, 
was $1,697. Baggagemen, brakemen, flagmen and other 
road trainmen made an average of $1,374; yard trainmen 
an average of $1,270. All these figures united give the 
average of $1,344 paid each man employed in moving a 
train. 


These figures are compiled from reports made to the 
Interstate Commerce Commission, in accordance with the 
order of the Commission requiring steam roads to advise 
the Commission as to the amounts of money paid em- 
ployes. The statistics so gathered may be useful some 
time in determining whether a rate is unreasonably high 
or unreasonably low. 


In the calendar year 1914, according to the figures of 
the United States census, the 7,036,337 persons employed 
in manufacturing received a wage of $4,079,332,000, or 
an average of $579. The average number of hours of 
actual work in railroading and in manufacturing is prob- 
ably substantially the same. Railroad trainmen frequently 
are out on the road twenty-four hours or more, but that 
does not mean they are actually employed, because, when 
a train is held up the crew rests almost as completely as 
if its members were in their own homes. 

The men who are threatening to strike thus receive 
on an average 2% times as much as workmen in manu- 
facturing plants. The average wage of persons employed 
in manufacturing is probably brought down by the low 
wages of women and children. 

The prince of railroad workers is the engine driver in 
the southern districts. During the fiscal year ending July 
1, 1916, he received on an average $2,297. The engineman 
in the eastern district received only $1,899, on an av- 
erage, while the one who climbs the Rocky Mountains got 
$2,234. 

The passenger conductor received on an average $1,865, 
or about three times the wage paid to the average person 
employed in manufacturing. In the South the average 
was $1,815; in the West, $1,902, and in the East, $1,847. 

The influence of the colored brother on wages in the 
South is shown by the fact that the average pay of freight 
firemen and helpers in the South was only $999, while the 
average for the whole country was $1,141; that passenger 
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prakemen and fiagmen in the South received only $923, 
while the average for the country was $1,020; freight 
prakemen and flagmen in the South received an average 
of only $911, and other road train employes in the South 
only $669, against an average pay for the country as a 
whole of $809. 

The total payments to the 284,767 employes amounted 
to $382,848,993.77. The estimate of an addition of $60,- 
000,000 to the payroll by reason of the proposed shorten- 
ing of the yardstick is therefore believed to be conserva- 
tive. The addition of 20 per cent to the payroll of the 
roads having operating revenues of $1,000,000 or more per 
annum would be $76,000,000. On the volume of business 
done in 1914 the railroads would probably have to have 
a five per cent advance in rates to meet that addition 
in the payroll, because the volume that year was small. 

The pay reduced to the per hour basis shows that 
enginemen in passenger service receive 90.5 cents and in 
freight service 60.8 cents; passenger firemen, 56.5; freight, 
39: passenger conductors, 71.5; and freight conductors, 
50.2. Other road trainmen receive on an average 35 cents 
an hour. These averages are of actual earnings per hour 
and do not represent hourly rates of pay—that is to say, 
the passenger engineers actually received more than 90 
cents for every hour they were on duty. Those who 
worked only three hours received an average much higher 
than 90 cents. 








(Written for The Traffic World by Blewett Lee, general solici- 
tor Illinois Central Railroad Company.) 

One of the lamentable results of the present European 
war has been to distract the attention of the people of 
the United States from their own affairs, and an acute 
illustration has been the failure of the Sixty-fourth Con- 
gress to pass-any legislation whatever for the protection 
of the country against a general railway strike. It was 
early evident that Congress would not support the Presi- 
dent in his program of requiring the men to stay at work 
util their grievances had been investigated by an im- 
partial tribunal. Even the emasculated bill, providing 
simply for investigation, finally failed to pass. The matter 
of preparedness against a foreign war has been a favorite 
topic of discussion in and out of Congress for many weeks, 
but preparedness against the even more serious mischief 
of a sudden and complete general paralysis of the rail- 
roads of the country did not seem to. be of sufficient im- 
portance to justify any legislation whatever upon the 
subject. 


When it is remembered that at the present time the 
railroads of England are operated by the state, upon in- 
vestigation it is found that in every important civilized 
country, except the United States, there exists an efficient 
femedy for the protection of the people in case of a gen- 
tral strike upon the railroads. Here alone, in the United 
States, the sword ever hangs by a thread over the head 
of the public. We alone, of the great civilized peoples, are 
bound hand and foot, and delivered over to the will of 
the labor leaders. 


The public has a vital interest in the scale of wages 
baid by railroad companies, because the public ultimately 
lays the wages. Railroad rates are based upon the op- 
‘rating costs, and rates imposed which do not give a 
teasonable return upon the investment, after payment of 
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Herewith is a wage table compiled by the Bureau of 
Railway Economics showing the results of its studies of 
reports made to the Interstate Commerce Commission by 
the employers of the men who are threatening to strike: 


East- South- West- 

ern ern ern 

United dis- dis- dis- 

Class of trainmen. States. trist. trict. trict. 


Road Trainmen: 
Passenger engineers and motormen..$2,131 $1,989 $2,297 $2,234 
Freight engineers and motormen.... 1,877 1,769 1,859 2,029 
Passenger and freight engineers 


Te eee 996 1,835 1,978 2,098 
Passenger firemen and helpers...... 1,302 1,215 1,216 1,429 
Freight firemen and helpers......... 1,141 1,100 099 1,264 

Passenger and freight firemen 
eee ere oe 188 1,183 1,055 1,317 
PaASSONSer COMGUCIOLE 2 icc cccccsiccecs 1,865 1,847 1,815 1,902 
Be eee errr 623 1,561 1,543 1,730 
Passenger and freight conductors 1,697 1,649 1,618 1,785 


Passenger baggagemen ............-. 1,069 1,120 1,072 929 
Passenger brakemen and flagmen.... 1,020 1,049 933 1,009 
Freight brakemen and flagmen...... 1,056 1,021 911 1,180 
Other road train employes........... 809 1,009 669 808 

Other road trainmen.....:...:... 1,041 1,034 910 1,111 
pe Ree rere 1,374 1,318 1,280 1,489 


Yard Trainmen: 


Engineers and motormen ........... 1,603 1,589 1,542 1,658 
Firemen and helpers... ....ccccccccce 983 984 861 1,039 
Conductors (or foremen) ............ 1,418 1,422 1,310 1,461 
Brakemen (switchmen or helpers)... 1,196 1,209 1,035 1,253 

pe ee ere 1,270 1,272 1,143 1,327 
All classes of trainmen............0. 1,344 1,303 1,245 1,450 


operating expenses, are held to be unconstitutional, as 
depriving investors of their property without due process 
of law. The higher the wages, the higher the rates. 
Furthermore, it is impossible for any member of the public 
to escape from sharing in this burden, for every person 
is a consumer, eats food, wears clothing, and requires 
supplies of various kinds. Freight rates necessarily and 
inevitably enter into and constitute a part of the cost 
of all articles which are transported. The increased wages 
paid are passed on by the railroad to the merchant by 
increased rates, and the merchant passes them on to the 
consumer by increased prices. Every unnecessary in- 
crease of rates is a burden upon the industry of the 
country. The lower rates are, the wider the market of 
the farmer, merchant and manufacturer. 


Public Must Pay the Cost. 


The moment any officer or employe of a railroad com- 
pany is paid more than is necessary to secure the serv- 
ices of another man just as good, or good enough -for 
the purpose, an additional burden is assumed in the way 
of expenses, which ultimately the public has to pay. If 
the engineer of a stationary engine or the watchman in 
a foundry is paid too much, the public is not greatly con- 
cerned, but if the engineer of a locomotive or the watch- 
man in a railroad yard is paid more than is necessary 
to secure adequate service, the public is being unneces- 
sarily burdened, and an improper increase has been added 
to the cost of living. On this account there is a reason 
why the public has a real interest in the wages of every 
employe of a railroad company, and has a real concern 
that no such employe should be overpaid, as compared 
with employes performing similar service in other indus- 
tries, whose charges the public does not ultimately and 


inevitably have to bear. 


To illustrate my meaning, if Henry Ford, by paying his 
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employes more than is necessary to secure adequate serv- 
ice, increases the market price of his automobiles, the 
customer has a choice as to whether or not he will buy 
the machine at the price for which it is for sale, and 
can, to a certain extent, protect himself, but if a railroad 
company overpays its employes, passengers are still bound 
tu travel on business errands, shippers are still bound to 
send their freight, and the public is still bound to pay 
the higher cost of living due to the increased freight 
charges entering into the market price of everything that 
is transported and sold. In the case of excessive wages 
paid to an automobile mechanic, the public may escape, 
although the means of escape may not be pleasant; but 
in the case of excessive wages paid to a railroad employe 
the public is bound ultimately to foot the bill. 

There is another reason why the public is even more 
vitally interested in the wages of railroad employes. In 
case of a general strike of such employes, the public 
faces the dire necessity of the lack of food, fuel, and 
everything which goes to the comfort of personal exist- 
ence. Not only does the business man suffer the.disrup- 
tion and frequently the utter ruin of his business, but 
no one, from the highest to the lowest, escapes the ter- 
rible hardships which inevitably follow the cessation of 
railroad transportation for even a few days. Few cities 
have more than a week’s supply of coal on hand in win- 
ter, and in most places the food supply is almost as 
precarious. The whole nation may be plunged into the 
direst distress within a few days, at the most, after a 
strike begins. 


In India there is said to be a practice on the part of 
an unpaid creditor of sitting on his debtor’s doorstep and 
starving to death there unless the debt is paid. This is 
the creditor’s own business, but in this country neither 
the railroad employe nor the railroad employer has the 
right to hold the public idle, sitting on its doorstep until 
it starves. If American railroad employers claimed the 
right to enforce a general lockout for any reason they 
thought fit, the American public would not endure the 
claim for a moment, and very right they would be, but 
this claim to ruin the country unless the inhabitants in 
terror compel the railroads to pay whatever the employes 
choose to demand is treated as if the law were an arguable 
question. 

No Man Above the Law. 


No man is above the law, and any man who undertakes 
to assert a private revenge on account of real or fancied 
grievances very soon finds that he must submit to the 
orderly administration of justice by the courts, or go to 
jail. There is nothing in the nature of things which 
makes a grievance of a laboring man superior to that of 
other men, and if other people must submit their wrongs 
to a tribunal before they do public mischief, employers 
and employes ought to be required to do the same. We 
constantly hear of national controversies which cannot 
be arbitrated or submitted to the adjudication of a tri- 
bunal, because the honor of the nation is involved. This 
may mean that the nation is not honorable enough to be 
willing to submit its cause to a hearing before an im- 
partial tribunal. The claim that no tribunal shall pass 
upon the grievances of a laboring man and award redress 
is nothing more or less than a claim to the right to be 
above the law, and a refusal to be bound by the restraints 
which are imposed upon other men. The soldier who 
enlists is not allowed to desert the army because he wants 
an increase of wages, whether justice requires that they 
should be increased or not, and the civilian who enlists 
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in the service of his country in transporting its commerce 
may well be required to remain at his post until his 
grievances have been inquired into by an impartial tribuna] 
and redressed as justice may require. 

In two messages which the President of the Uniteg 
States laid before the last Congress a statute was recom. 
mended making it an offense to declare or cause a lock. 
out or strike, or to incite, encourage or aid in so doing, 
until a board of mediation and conciliation had pasgeq 
upon the dispute and made public its recommendation: 
in brief, a statute which adapted to our use the Canadian 
plan. Some statute of this kind is an irreducible mini. 
mum, unless we are to have continually a situation which 
the President said should never be allowed to occur again, 
His program also included a statute providing for goy. 
ernment operation in case of military necessity. Such a 
statute should, of course, be passed, but it ought also to 
be extended to cover the case of civil necessity. Surely 
the country should not be left in such a situation that it 
would be necessary to declare war in order to keep the 
people from starving. If every railroad in the country 
should stop at once, the necessity would be greater than 
any military necessity which it is possible to imagine. 

There is one further remedy for the existing situation 
which may come into play if the Supreme Court shall 
sustain the Adamson law, by establishing the power of 
the United States to fix the wages of railroad employes 
who are engaged in interstate commerce. 

Congress has the power to fix the hours and conditions 
of employment of employes now, and if it has the power to 
fix the wages, too, of employes engaged in interstate com- 
merce, Congress, or the Interstate Commerce Commission, 
if authorized by Congress, may have to shoulder the re 
sponsibility of dealing with the men. 


The Long-Expected Deadlock. 


Unless the government of the United States shall fix 
the wages by mediation, by arbitration, by compulsory 
arbitration, by orders of a commission, or by an act of 
Congress, nothing will be left except the long-expected 
deadlock. Not only the brotherhoods, but also the Ameri- 
can people, are worthy to be feared. If the railroads of 
this country shall cease to operate at the behest of any 
private organization whatever, statesmen will soon see 

“The slow to move, move all at once; 
A sea, a sea of men.” 

In dealing with the question it should be borne in mind 
that the railway trainmen are not objects of sympathy. 
As a class they are strong, intelligent, capable and cour 
ageous, and the rate of wages which they now receive 
is above the average income of the American citizen. 
They are perfectly able to take care of themselves, and 
a good deal more. It must also be borne in mind that no 
concession can ever be expected to be permanently sat 
isfactory; that there are no terms upon which a perma 
nent peace can ever be arranged between railroad el 
ploye and employer. Each concession gained is only 4 
step forward in the everlasting battle by which the met 
strive to improve their condition in life. The ambition 
which they display and the resultant effort to get a larger 
share of the good things of life is worthy of praise, not 
condemnation. Unfortunately, however, the earnings of 
the railroads are not sufficient to satisfy everybody, and 
unless the people who put their money into the enterprise 
are allowed to receive a fair return out of the railroad, all 
railroad development will stop; in fact, for that and other 
reasons, railroad development has almost reached a stand 
still now, so far as the United States is concerned. 
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Whenever the question has been raised of requiring 
railroad employes instead of striking to remain at their 
posts until their grievances are investigated and redressed 
by a competent and impartial tribunal, immediately the 
cry is heard that the men would be held in “involuntary 
servitude” contrary to the thirteenth amendment to the 
constitution of the United States. As the President 
pointed out in his last message on this subject, the right 
of the individual to quit alone, and the right of the men 
by previous agreement to quit all at once, are two entirely 
different things. The servant of a common carrier has 
also given the public an interest in his employment, and 
Congress has power to require of him that he shall not 
desert his post in carrying on foreign and interstate com- 
merce until he has been relieved from duty. The master 
can be, and in fact is, required by law to go on. For 
the same reason the servant may be similarly compelled. 
At the time of present writing statutes are being brought 
forward in various states to prevent the places of strikers 
upon railroads from being filled, by imposing requirements 
which the untrained man could not possibly fulfill. What 
good do the American people expect from laws which 
compel them to pay whatever organized labor chooses 
to demand in the way of wages for carrying on the public 
service of transportation? Our people have been truly 
described as economically illiterate, if those who are in 
public life can safely reckon that it is safer to increase 
the rates, which the whole body of the people have to 
pay, than to deny this small organized body of men the 
wages which they are pleased to demand. 


The Right to Strike. 


At the meeting of the National Municipal League Con- 
vention at Springfield, Mass., November 24 last, a report 
was presented by Delos F. Wilcox, chairman of the com- 
mittee on franchises, who was for several years chief of 
the Bureau of Franchises of the New York State Public 
Service Commission of the First District, in which he 
pointed out that the right to strike cannot be taken away 
from employes of public utilities until the public in some 
way guarantees that the employes’ interests as to wages, 
hours of labor and conditions of work will be conserved; 
that the public might well afford to pay higher rates if 
revenues at existing rates are insufficient to afford the 
employes a living wage and the corporations a living 
income; that wages and hours of labor ought not to be 
fixed by legislative action without investigation, but that 
some tribunal should be given authority to settle these 
disputes, and, “in view of the control already exercised 
by the public service commissions over rates, a matter 
that is vitally connected with the problem of wages, hours 
and conditions of labor, it reaches the conclusion that 
experimentally the far-reaching powers necessary to en- 
force the demands of the public for continuity of service 
by the prevention of strikes should be conferred upon 
these regulatory commissions.” 

The employes of railroad companies ‘could justly com- 
Plain if they were required by law to give up the right 
to strike, by which I mean concerted quitting of work 
by all at the same time, if nothing were done to give 
them instead a peaceful and efficient remedy for redress 
of their grievances. Is it possible to provide them with 
Such a remedy? 

In an interesting article in the Harvard Law Review 
for November, 1915 (Vol. 29, p. 13), Hon. Henry Bournes 
Higgins, president of the Australian Court of Conciliation 
-— Arbitration, deals with the prevention and settlement 
of industrial disputes extending beyond the limit of one 
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Under the act of Dec. 15, 1904, constituting a 
Court for Conciliation, first conciliation is attempted; 
if this is found impracticable, arbitration follows. The 
arbtration is compulsory in the sense that an award, if 
made, binds the parties if the business goes on. A strike 
or lockout is made an offense if the dispute falls within 
the scope of the act. It will be observed that the Austra- 
lian experiment is now twelve years old, and in the course 
of its sessions the new court has delivered a great num- 
ber of judgments It is impossible to read Mr. Higgins’s 
article without being convinced that it is possible to sub- 
stitute, as. he says, “* * * conciliation, with arbitration 
in the background * * * for the rule and barbarous 
processes of strike and lockout. Reason is to displace 
force; the might of the state is to enforce peace between 
industrial combatants as well as between other com- 
batants; and all in the interest of the public.” 


Law and Order in Industry. 


It is possible to have law and order in industry also. 
It is well worth while to quote again the words of the 
arbitrators in the dispute between the railway engineers 
and the railways in 1912: 


The food and clothing of our people, the industries and the 
general welfare of the nation, cannot be permitted to depend 
upon the policies and the distates of any particular group of 
men, whether employers or employes, nor upon the determina- 
tion of a group of employers and employes combined. The 
public utilities of the nation are of such fundamental impor- 
tance to the whole people that their operation must not be in- 
——— and means must be worked out which will guarantee 
this result. 


We have had statutes for voluntary arbitration upon 
the federal statute books since 1898, when the Erdman 
act was enacted, but real use of the statute did not begin 
before 1906. This act provides for mediation, and then 
for arbitration, where mediation is ineffective. In 1913 
the Erdman act was replaced by the Newlands act, which 
provided for a board of six members, instead of three, two 
representing each side of the controversy, and two chosen 
by a majority vote of the four. The actual working of this 
act has demonstrated that the machinery provided is at 
least adequate to redress any grievances of the employes 
without the necessity of tying up the railroads of the 
country. Last summer, however, we reached a situation 
when, although the employers were willing to arbitrate, 
the employes would have none of it, perhaps because they 
felt that their power had become so great that it was 
no longer necessary in order to obtain their demands to 
submit them to any tribunal, or possibly, because they 
had found that arbitration tribunals were no longer giv- 
ing them any considerable increases of wages. 

Personally, I think that compulsory arbitration by new 
tribunals, each sitting in only one case and never ac- 
cumulating any knowledge or experience in matters with 
which they have to deal, is by no means an ideal disposi- 
tion of these recurring controversies; that the tribunal 
should be composed of permanent government officials, 
and, if we are to have commissions which fix the rates, 
the same men fixing the rates should also fix the wages 
on the railroads where the rates are in force. Indeed, I 
see no reason why the findings of such boards should not, 
if necessary, be made binding upon the parties, as they 
are in New Zealand and Australia, but it may be that 
at the present time the principle of the Canadian Indus- 
trial Disputes Investigation act would be entirely suffi- 
cient for the purpose. 

The Canadian Act. 

According to that act, a lockout or strike is illegal 
until the matters in dispute have been investigated by 
the government board and the findings of the board made 


state. 
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Pending the investigation, conditions must remain 
as they were. The main purpose of these boards is to 
effect a conciliation and avoid a strike if possible. They 
are composed of three members, one representing each 
side of the controversy and the third chosen as an umpire 
by the two, or, if they cannot agree, by the Minister of 
Labor. In Canada the same men frequently serve as 
chairmen of the different boards. After the findings have 
been made public, a lockout or strike is lawful, but the 
public is fully informed and the side against which the 
board finds is not likely to have the support of public 
opinion. 

It should be borne in mind that the Canadian act re- 
quires the men to remain at work but temporarily while 
grievances are under investigation. When a man is en- 
gaged in the public service and cannot be easily replaced 
it is submitted that he ought to be required to stay at 
his post until he can be replaced, and if he does not 
desire to leave the service, but desires to stay in the 
service, upon different terms, it is not unreasonable to 
require that he should stay at his post until the new 
conditions under which he: proposes to work can be in- 
vestigated and an authoritative decision reached as to 
whether or not they should be granted. The case is like 
that of an engineer who may be compelled to take his 
engine to the next terminal, and will not be permitted to 
abandon it on the line. ; 

Such a requirement of temporary service for the public 
good cannot fairly be regarded as any kind of servitude, 
and this is particularly true if it is borne in mind that 
those who desire to give up their employment perma- 
nently would have at all times the opportunity of doing so. 
No person who deserted his work pending investigation 
should ever again be employed in railroad service. 

When a strike is in contemplation, the forces on both 
sides of the controversy make their appeal to the public 
in the same way as do political parties during a cam- 
paign. The prospect of getting the whole truth from 
either side is just as difficult in one case as in the other. 
In elections we must bear as best we can the load of 
misinformation and false accusation, but in the case of an 
industrial dispute there is no reason why the public should 
not, through an impartial tribunal, ascertain the situation 
and remedy and throw the whole weight of public opinion 
against those who are endangering the state for their own 
little ends. 


public. 


Labor Must Learn Its Lesson. 


Years ago organized capital learned its lesson, that it 
had to submit to control and regulation in the interest 
of the public whenever it undertook a public service. The 
time has now come when the brotherhoods, grown in 
these latter days more powerful than organized capital 
ever war, must learn that they too have to submit to 
public control and regulation to the extent of the public 
interest involved, 

There is no reason why organized labor should not sub- 
mit to arbitration, when states settle their difficulties in 
this way. The United States has again and again solved 
its great disputes with England, and with other coun- 
tries, by submitting them to arbitration. The Hague 
Tribunal represents the efforts of the enlightened thought 
of the world to create a substitute for war by substi- 
tuting the adjudication of an impartial tribunal. The part 


is not greater than the whole, neither are the railway 
brotherhoods greater than the American people. 

Members of the brotherhoods now receive a greater 
average income than the average American citizen. <A 
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recent examination of the subject by Mr. Howard Elliott, 
president of the New York, New Haven & Hartford Rail. 
road Company, shows that the trainmen are better paid 
on the average than ministers of the gospel, teachers jn 
the schools, and employes in the executive civil service of 
the United States. They are much beter paid than mem. 
bers of the army and navy of the United States. 

In the report. last summer of the committee on the rail. 
road situation of the Chamber of Commerce of the United 
States the committee states that its investigation led to 
the conclusion that the Interstate Commerce Commission 
is the only practical body to take up the work of investi- 
gating the merits of the wage controversy, “since every 
case before the Commission involving any important rate 
question almost invariably brings up the question of the 
revenues of the carriers and the expenses to which they 
are subjected in carrying on their business. It seems 
to be the customary thing for the railroads to present 
figures showing that in recent years wages of all classes 
of employes have greatly increased, and to urge these 
increases as a reason for increasing rates.” 

The Interstate Commerce Commission has indeed not 
met this argument with an excess of cordiality. In the 
1910 Advance Rate case (20 I. C. C., 278) the Commission 
said: 

Railroad labor, certainly organized railroad labor, is probably 
as well paid, and some say better paid, than labor of other 
kinds, upon the average. 

Railroad employes will hardly expect to receive wages which 
exceed those paid to other forms of labor for the same grade of 
service, and this Commission certainly could not permit a 
change of rates for the purpose of enabling railroads to pay 
their laborers extravagant compensation as measured by the 
general average compensation paid labor in this country as 
. It is likely, therefore, that the labor item of these railroads 


will not in the immediate future much increase unless there 
should be a general advance in all prices. 


Since that time the brotherhoods have shown no dispo 
sition to have the Interstate Commerce Commission pass 
on their wages, and, indeed, the Commission itself has 
never shown the slightest desire to undertake the un- 
grateful task unless it were required by law. At the same 
time it is impossible to deny that the suggestion of the 
Chamber of Commerce of the United States is the most 
intelligent one which has been made as a permanent solu- 
tion of this ever-recurring problem. A joint resolution 
in favor of an investigation of the subject by the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission was, indeed, introduced into 
tne Senate June 22, 1916, and referred to the committee 
on interstate commerce, but nothing further came of it, in 
spite of the efforts of the Chamber of Commerce of the 
United States to have it considered. 

Idea of Commissioner Daniels. 

In an address before the Toledo Transportation Club o0 
November 23 last, Hon. Winthrop M. Daniels, Interstate 
Commerce Commissioner, made the following conclusion: 


* * * in my judgment, nothing would be a more serious 
mistake than to impose the fixing of rates of wages upon 4 
tribunal whose duty it is to fix rates for transportation service. 
It would travel the endless road of failure in trying to avoid 
the double reproach that in setting rates it was looking beyond 
to the wage remuneration the rates would afford, and that in 
settling wages it was committing itself in advance to the rates 
it would have to establish. 


His idea appears to have been that a separate and per 
manent commission should be appointed for the purpose, 
so that the members of the commission could become 
experts in matters with which they were called upon to 
deal, and he considers that the creation of additional com 
missions is the price which must inevitably be paid to 
cope with the endlessly growing complexity of the modern 
industrial order. It may be that as now constituted the 
Interstate Commerce Commission has already too mucb 
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to do, but what Commissioner Daniels considers to be the 
weakness of having the Commission fix the wages is 
really its strength. Wages and rates ought to be co- 
ordinated with one another, and if they are fixed by dif- 
ferent bodies proper co-ordination cannot be secured. 

Hon. Oscar S. Straus of the Public Service Commission 
of New York City has also come out in favor of having 
separate wage commissions, and providing penalties by 
law against employers or employes who refuse to accept 
a commission’s award. It would still be the duty of the 
public service commission or the Interstate Commerce 
Commission to ascertain whether or not a corporation was 
able to pay the wages fixed by the proposed wage com- 
mission and, if the corporation was not able so to do, the 
public service commission or the Interstate Commerce 
Commission, as the case might be, should permit an in- 
crease of wages to the necessary figure. 

It is a fair objection to this scheme that the public 
service commission or the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion would be compelled to award higher rates, whether 
their judgment approved them or not, and there is a 
great advantage in having only one regulating body, so 
that the railroads may be regulated and controlled upon 
a single harmonious plan. If the wind is to be tempered 
to the shorn lamb, the same commission should temper 
the wind that shears the lamb. 


RAILWAY MAIL PAY 


THE TRAFFIC SERVICE NEWS BUREAU, 
Colorado Building, Washington, D. C. 

In compliance with the law, Postmaster-General Burle- 
son has filed the demands he has made on the railroads of 
the country for service under the space plan of paying 
for railway mail service. It is a book of 734 pages, with 
about two dozen line drawings showing the plans of the 
kinds of cars the carriers are expected to furnish. The 
Commission has issued the following, telling the carriers 
what they may do: 

“It appearing that the Postmaster-General, pursuant to 
the provisions of section 5 of the act approved July 28, 
1916, entitled “An Act Making Appropriations for the 
Service of the Post Office Department for the Fiscal Year 
Ending June Thirtieth, Nineteen Hundred and Seventeen, 
and for Other Purposes” (Public No. 169, 64th Congress), 
has filed with the Interstate Commerce Commission a 
statement showing the transportation required of all rail- 
way common carriers, including the number, equipment, 
size and construction of the cars necessary for the trans- 
action of the business; the character and speed of the 
trains which are to carry the various kinds of mail; the 
Service, both terminal and en route, which the carriers 
are to render; and what he believes to be the reason- 
able rate of compensation the said railway carriers should 
receive; 

“It is ordered that a copy of said statement be served 
upon each of the carriers respondent to this proceeding. 

“And it is further ordered that each of said carriers 
shall file, on or before May 1, 1917, written answer, in 
duplicate, setting forth its objections, if any, to said state- 
ment.” : 


The Commission has granted authority to complainant 
~Sepge complaint 9409, Procter & Gamble Co. vs. B. 
A. et al. 


The Missouri Pacific has been allowed to intervene in 


Case 9230, Tonies Transportation & Storage Co. et al. 
Vs. Southern Railway et al. ° 
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Legal Department 


Conducted by 
CHARLES CONRADIS 
General Counsel, The Traffic Service Bureau 

In this department we answer simple questions relating to the law 
of interstate transportation of freight. Readers desiring special 
service by immediate answer may obtain privately written answers 
to their inquiries by the payment of a small fee, as elsewhere ex- 
plained. Address Legal Department, The Traffic Service Bureau, 
Colorado Building, Washington, D. C. 
’ 
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Damages in Repairing Shipment. 

New York.—Question: A shipper delivers to a trans- 
portation company one machine which weighs, when K. D. 
and packed in two or more crates and boxes, approxi- 
mately 3,500 pounds gross and is valued at from $1,800 
to $4,000. This shipment is routed all-rail, or ocean-and- 
rail, transportation charges collect at destination. On 
arrival at destination it is discovered that the shipment 
is more or less damaged; it is accepted and a “bad order” 
receipt given by the consignee, who then wires the con- 
signor regarding the damages. The consignor, a- large 
concern (having mechanics or representatives in all 
states), forwards, by express or freight, the necessary 
machine parts to replace or repair those damaged. On 
the arrival of this shipment the consignor’s mechanic, or 
representative, located at the point nearest to the destina- 
tion of the original shipment, calls upon the consignee 
and does any work necessary to put the original ship- 
ment in the same condition in which it was originally 
delivered to the carrier at point of origin. The work 
being satisfactorily completed, the consignor files with 
the carrier at the point of origin a claim for the expense 
to which he was put because of the damages. In his 
claim he included only such items of expense as were 
caused by the carrier’s carelessness, namely, value of ma- 
chinery parts, etc., sent to replace those damaged; also 
transportation on the same, telegraphic expense, by which 
is meant simply the cost of the messages passing be-. 
tween the consignee and the consignor relative to dam- 
ages, and the traveling expense, hotel and labor bills 
of the mechanic who made the repairs. The claim in a 
case of this kind is usually between $10 and $125, rarely 
more than $50. 

It is understood that the carriers are liable for .the 
value of the shipment at the time and place of shipment, 
and in a case of this kind the consignor has done only 
whatever was necessary to put the shipment in the same 
condition in which it was at the time and place of ship- 
ment. In your opinion has the consignor included in his 
claim any items which are not just and legal? 

Answer: It may be stated generally that the liability 
of the carrier in case of injury to goods extends to the 
amount of damage sustained. Where goods retain a 
substantial value after the injury, the owner cannot re- 
fuse to take them, and sue the carrier for their entire 
value, but can recover only for the diminution in value, or 
the actual expense incurred in restoring them to their 
former condition. Remote or speculative damages, or 
such as were not in the contemplation of the parties at 
the time of entering into the contract of carriage, are 
not recoverable. But the owner is entitled to recover 
for reasonable expenses in seeking to reclaim the goods, 
or in restoring them to their former condition, or en- 
deavoring to reduce the loss to its lowest amount. How- 
ever, the carrier should ordinarily be given the oppor- 
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tunity first to make all necessary repairs and, failing or 
refusing to do this, should be consulted regarding the 
question whether repairs should be made at destination 
or returned to the factory for that purpose. It is possible 
that the expense incurred in repairing the machine in 
question at destination point through a representative of 
the consignor being brought from some other point might 
exceed the costs that would have been incurred by re- 
turning the machine to consignor’s place of business for 
repairs, and in such instance the carrier might right- 
fully object to the larger amount incurred. In other re- 
spects, it is our opinion that the items of expenses enumer- 
ated by you are proper elements making up the amount 
of damages for which the carrier might be held liable. 
co % oo 
Delivery from Private Siding. 


California.—Question: Will you kindly advise us, 
through the columns of your Legal Department, what 
constitutes delivery of freight to a carrier? Is it the 
date on which the carrier stamps the bill of lading, or 
is it the date on which the shipper makes out his bill of 
lading and places his freight in the regular place at which 
the carrier is accustomed to receiving it? Take, for in- 
stance, the case of where a shipper is in the regular 
practice of loading L. C. L. shipments in a car on his 
private spur, same to be switched to the railroad freight 
terminal and there assorted and placed in proper package 
cars for forwarding to different parts of the country. For 
example, we will say that shipper loads such car on his 
siding on December 29 and on the same date telephoned 
the railroad company that the car is ready to be moved 
to their freight sheds for proper assorting and reforward- 
ing. This carrier, however, does not move the car until 
January 5, and on that date makes out the various bills 
of lading and stamps them January 5. Between December 
29 and January 5 this shipper called the carrier several 
times by phone, asking that the car be moved and ship- 
ments reforwarded to proper destination. During the in- 
terval between December 29 and January 5 there was an 
advance in freight rate of 25c per cwt. Therefore, we 
are anxious to know which date constitutes delivery to 
carrier, namely December 29 or January 5. 

Answer: In order to constitute a sufficient delivery 
there must be, as a general rule, an actual change of 
possession from shipper to carrier. It is essential that 
the goods be placed in a position to be cared for, and un- 
der the contract of the carrier or his agent, with his 
knowledge and consent, that some notice be given to 
the carrier, and that nothing remain to be done by the 
shipper, even though no receipt or bill of lading had 
been given for the property, and the name of the“con- 
signee had not been furnished to the carrier. Even when 
the carrier constructs sidetracks running to various ware- 
houses, for the purpose of running out cars to such ware- 
houses, to be loaded by the shipper, the freight is deliv- 
ered to the carrier by the shipper the moment it is loaded 
on such cars, although no bill of lading has been signed. 

Where, however, a loaded car is on a switch provided 
for the shipper’s convenience, and no bill of lading has 
been signed, there is no sufficient delivery and acceptance. 
In interstate shipments moving under the uniform bill 
of lading, it is expressly provided by section 5, paragraph 
3 thereof, that property “when received from or delivered 
on private or other sidings, wharves or landings, shall be 
at owner’s risk until the cars are attached to and after 
they are detached from trains.” By the United States 
Supreme Court holding in the case of Ga., Fla. & Ala. Ry. 
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Co. vs. Blish Milling Co., published on page 1054 et seq. 
of the May 20, 1916, issue of The Traffic World, such a 
stipulation becomes a contract between the parties under 
which the shipment is made pursuant to the federal act, 
and cannot be changed or ignored by the parties, or be 
affected by any local law to the contrary. Consequently 
the shipment in question was not delivered to the carrier 
until January 5. 











. + . 
Presumption in Lost or Delayed Shipments. 


Illinois —Question: The early part of January, we for. 
warded a shipment destined to a point in New Jersey, 
delivering the complete shipment on bill of lading, which 
was signed for by the railroad agent. Part of this ship. 
ment was forwarded the day after the shipment was 
delivered, balance moving out about three or four days 
later on an astray billing. The part which left on the 
astray billing reached customer promptly, while the first 
part of the shipment has failed to reach customer up to 
the present time. Consignee has suffered loss on account 
of the delay to the shipment. Will you please advise if 
the transportation company can be held responsible for 
loss incurred? It is our opinion that they can, in view 
of the fact that part of the shipment was delivered. 

Answer: Where the carrier not only fails to deliver 
freight, but also fails or refuses to give an account as 
to the manner of its loss, it must be presumed that such 
cause was the carrier’s negligence. While the burden is 
upon the shipper of showing that the carrier failed to 
deliver the goods in accordance with its undertaking, yet 
where the delay in the shipment is prolonged beyond the 
time within which a like shipment is usually transported 
between the point of shipment and the point of delivery, 
the fact that the goods have not arrived at destination 
after the lapse of a reasonable time warrants the in- 
ference that they have been lost, and the burden is cast 
on the carrier to explain such delay and to show that it 
did not result from its negligence or the negligence of 


its connecting carriers. 
& *& Po 



























Special Damages Through Embargo. 





New York.—Question: With reference to your answer 
to “New York” in July 1, 1916, issue of The Traffic World, 
under the heading “Delay Through Unavoidable Cause” 
we ask if the carrier is liable for special damages if ur 
reasonable delay is caused due to their accepting ship 
ment in face of a connecting line embargo. The case We 
have reference to, the originating carrier accepted 4 
shipment and held it ten days at point of origin on at 
count of connecting line embargo, and then forwarded 
same to their junction point and held there twelve days, 
or until the connecting carrier had, as we understand it, 
lifted their embargo. Connecting line then held same for 
over six weeks, on account of congestion, and when finally 
delivered shipment had been in transit over ten weeks. 
I might add that in the meantime we ordered duplicate 
shipment, which was of special manufacture, via express, 
and now have both shipments on hand. 

Answer: Special damages cannot be recovered from 
a carrier for delaying the transportation and delivery of 
a shipment simply because it accepted shipment while 
embargo existed over lines of its connections. It is the 
carrier’s duty to accept and carry the goods of those 
persons who apply for carriage, and to complete the cal 
riage within a reasonable time. When a carrier has 
knowledge of a congestion of business on the lines at 
its connections, it should give notice thereof to the ship 
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pers at the time of their applying for carriage, and it 
might be liable for any unreasonable delays following by 
reason thereof. But the circumstances under which a 
carrier would be liable for special damages are fully stated 
in our answer to “New York,” wherein we said: “It may 
pe stated as a well-settled rule of law that special damages 
can be recovered from the carrier when the transporta- 
tion has been delayed, only where it is shown that the 
shipper informed the carrier, at the time the contract 
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was made, of the special circumstances requiring expedi- 
tion in the shipment.” 

In the shipment in question, unless the carrier was so 
informed, or unless it expressly agreed to deliver the ship- 
ment within a specified time, for any negligence charge- 
able to it by reason of an unreasonable delay in the 
shipment described, the measure of damages will be based 
on the value of the original shipment and not that of the 
duplicate shipment sent in lieu thereof. 


Miscellaneous Trafic Decisions 


Cases Recently Decided by State and Federal Courts 


(Digests taken from Reporters and Digests of National Reporter System, published by West Publishing Co., St. Paul, Minn. 
Copyright, 1917, by West Publishing Co.) 


REGULATION OF COMMON. CARRIERS 


Discrimination: 


(Cir. Ct. of Apps., Fifth Cir.) Where an interstate car- 
rier leased to a manufacturer of wagons and buggies a 
site for his factory which was worth more than $5,000, and 
had a rental value of $300, for a term of twenty years, 
with an option for renewal, by a lease which reserved 
no rent, but provided that the tenant should save the 
lessor harmless from liability, caused or increased by 
the tenant’s use of the premises, and should furnish, free 
of expense to the lessor, a lease for the right-of-way for 
a spur track from the lessor’s line to the factory, which 
the lessor could use for its own purposes when it was 
not required for the use of the tenant, and further pro- 
vided that the tenant would not assign the lease, except 
to another manufacturer which shipped approximately the 
same amount of freight, and so far as it could would bill 
all freight shipped to it and all shipped out by it over 
the lessor’s lines, the consideration for the lease was 
clearly the business which the carrier expected to derive 
from the tenant, not the other agreements which the 
tenant undertook to perform, which were mere incidents 
of the tenancy.—Central of Georgia Ry. Co. vs. Blount 
et al., 238 Fed. Rep. 292. 

Such a lease conferred on the tenant, as shipper, a 
bonus or benefit which the carrier could not confer on 


other shippers of like articles, and was therefore illegal 
under section 2 of the Act to regulate commerce [act 
Feb. 4, 1887, c. 104, 24 Stat. 379 (Comp. St. 1913, 8564)], 
making the carrier guilty of unjust discrimination if by 
any rebate or other device it charges one person less for 
any services rendered in the transportation of the prop- 
erty than it does others for a like service, and the Elkins 
act (act Feb. 19, 1903, c. 708, 32 Stat. 847), making it 
an offense to give or receive any rebate, concession, or 
discrimination in respect to the transportation of property 
whereby it shall be transported for less than that men- 
tioned in the published tariff, or whereby other advantage 
is given or discrimination practiced.—Id. 

Estoppel: 

(Cir. Ct. of Apps., Fifth Cir.) A party to a transaction 
prohibited and penalized by law cannot estop himself from 
setting up its invalidity—Central of Ga. Ry. Co. vs. 
Blount et al., 238 Fed. Rep. 262. 

Powers of Congress: 

(Sup. Ct. of Minn.) Chapter 414, Laws 1909 (Gen. St. 
1913, 4322-4329), making a bill of lading, acquired in good 
faith and for value, conclusive that the carrier issuing 
the same received the goods therein specified for trans- 
portation, has no application and no effect where the 
liability of the common carrier arises out of the issuance 
of an interstate bill of lading.—Lowitz et al. vs. Chicago, 
St. P., M. & O. Ry. Co., 161 N. W. Rep. 411. 


Loss and Damage Decisions 


Cases Recently Decided by State and Federal Courts 


(Digests taken from Reporters and Digests of National Reporter System, published by West Publishing Co., St. Paul, Minn. 
Copyright, 1917, by West Publishing Co.) 


LOSS OF OR INJURY TO GOODS. 
Agent’s Authority: 

(Sup. Ct. of S. D.) A railroad’s agent at one station 
had no authority to bind the road on account of business 
to be transacted at another station, unless specifically 
authorized so to do, or less his act was thereafter ratified. 
—Strommer vs. Chicago, M. & St. P. Ry. Co., 161 N. W. 
Rep, 346. 

Consignee’s Duty: 

(Ct. of Civ. Apps. of Tex.) The consignee of goods 

damaged in transit must receive them if they are not 


wholly worthless, and handle them as best he can to mini- 
mize the damage.—Houston, E. & W. T. Ry. Co. vs. Brackin 
et al., 191 S. W. Rep. 804. 

In suit by consignee against a carrier for damages to 
goods alleged to have been caused by the carrier’s neg- 
ligence, it is proper to allow the consignee to show what 
efforts he made to minimize the damage.—Id. 

In action by consignee for damages to goods in transit, 
it was not error to admit ‘testimony that he tried to sell 
the goods, but certain firms refused to make an offer on 
them, where the consignee specifically stated that such 
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evidence was to show consignee’s efforts to minimize 
damages and not to establish value of the shipment or 
its lack of value.—Id. 

Damages: 

(Ct. of Civ. Apps. of Tex.) The measure of damages 
for negligent injury to goods shipped is the difference 
between the market value of the injured goods at the 
destination and what they would have brought in the 
market at the destination in the condition they would 
have been in had the carrier not been negligent, the 
freight, if not prepaid, being deductible from such amount. 
—Houston E. & W. T. Ry. Co. vs. Brackin et al., 191 S. W. 
804. 

Evidence: 

(Ct. of Civ. Apps. of Tex.) In such action, testimony 
of consingee that the potatoes did not have any market 
value when received was not open to objection that he 
did not know anything amout the market value of dam- 
aged potatoes at such a place, where it appeared that 
he was a farmer and had been in the business of raising 
and shipping potatoes for twenty years or more.—Houston 
E. & W. T. Ry. Co. vs. Brackin et al., 191 S. W. 804. 
Filing Claims: 

(Sup. Ct. of S. D.) A railroad and the shipper of an in- 
terstate shipment had the right to contract that claims 
for loss, damage or delay would have to be made in writ- 
ing to the carrier at the point of delivery or at the point 
of origin within four months after delivery, or, in case 
of failure to deliver, within four months after a reason- 
able time for delivery had elapsed, and that unless claims 
were so made the carrier should not be liable-—Strommer 
vs. Chicago, M. & St. P. Ry. Co., 161 N. W. Rep. 346. 

A shipper’s filing of claim against a railroad for loss 
of goods and delay in delivery of others with an agent 
at another station than at the point of origin or destina- 
tion was not in compliance with the contract of shipment 
that claims for loss or delay would have to be made in 
writing at the point of delivery or at the point of origin. 
—Id. 

CARRIAGE OF LIVE STOCK. 
Damages: 

(Sup. Ct. of S. D.) In an action against a railroad for 
delay of stallions in transit, instruction that measure 
of damage was difference between what jury found the 
stallions could have been sold for on the first day of a 
sale and what they were afterward sold for, provided 
plaintiff sold them “at the market price,’ was unfortunate 
in the use of the term “market price” rather than “market 
value.”—Elliott vs. Chicago, M. & St. P. Ry. Co., 161 N. W. 
Rep. 347. 


Delay: 

(Sup. Ct. of S. D.) Where the statutes of Montana 
(Laws 1909, c. 108, 6) provided that before a stallion could 
be shipped into the state for breeding purposes there 
must be procured a certificate of a state or federal vet- 
erinary officer certifying that the stallion was free from 
designated diseases or unsoundness, and a railroad ac- 
cepted two stallions for shipment into Montana on the 
strength of the certificate furnished it, it could not delay 
the shipment, after it had begun same, simply because it 
changed its mind in regard to the sufficiency of the cer- 
tificate; the authorities of Montana objecting thereto in 
no manner.—Elliott vs. Chicago, M. & St. P. Ry. Co., 161 
N. W. Rep. 347. 

Where a contract for the shipment of live stock did 
not bind the road to ship on any particular crain, having 
started the shipment, it could not wilfully or voluntarily 


delay it by cutting the var out of the train and delaying 
its transmission to a later train that would arrive at 
destination much later, since, though a carrier may by 
its contract provide that it need not ship a consignment 
upon any particular train, and that it will not be liable 
for delays, there is in every contract for shipment apn 
implied condition binding the carrier to transport within 
a reasonable time.—Id. * 

Evidence: 

(Sup. Ct. of S. D.) In an action against a railroad for 
delay in transporting stallions, whereby shipper missed the 
first day of a sale, evidence held insufficient to sustain 
verdict for plaintiff without any evidence that stallions 
such as his were sold on first day of sale, or that bidders 
were present to bid on such stallions.—Elliott vs. Chicago, 
M. & St. P. Ry. Co., 161 N. W. Rep. 348. 

Limited Liability: 

(Sup. Ct. of S. D. Where the written contract under 
which a shipment of stallions was made, following the 
provisions of the Interstate Commerce Commission tariff 
then in force, provided that it was agreed that the liability 
of the road for any “loss, injury or damage” for which 
it might be responsible should be to the extent only of 
the agreed valuation of the stock, the term “loss, injury, 
or damage” referred solely to loss, injury, or damage to 
the property itself, and not to damages for delay in trans- 
portation resulting in loss of an advantageous market.— 
Elliott vs. Chicago, M. & St. P. Ry. Co., 161 N. W. Rep. 348. 
Notice of Injury: 

(Sup. Ct. of Okla.) Under the interstate commerce 
law (act Feb. 4, 1887, c. 104, 24 Stat. 379), as construed 
by the Supreme Court of the United States, a provision 
in an interstate shipping contract requiring as a condition 
precedent to the recovery of damages for loss or injury 
to or detention or delay in transportation of live stock, that 
a written notice must be given of such damage to the car- 
rier within one day after arrival of the stock at destination, 
is reaSonable and valid, and failure to give such notice can- 
not be waived by the carrier.—Chicago, R. I. & P. Ry. Co. 
vs. Parsons et al., 162 Pac. Rep. 955. 

Rest and Feeding: . 

(Dist. Ct., E. D., Pennsylvania.) Under the law (act 
June 29, 1906, c. 3594, 34 Stat. 607 (Comp. St. 1913, 8651- 
8654)), prohibiting earriers of animals confining them for 
more than 36 hours without unloading for rest, water and 
feeding, unless prevented by storm or other accidental 
or unavoidable causes which cannot be anticipated or 
avoided by exercise of due diligence and foresight, and 
declaring a penalty for a carrier who “knowingly and 
wilfully” fails to comply with such provision, while every 
confinement for more than such period is ‘prohibited ur 
less it appears with reasonable certainty to come within 
the exceptions, the penalty is not imposed unless it 
clearly appears the carrier acted with knowledge that 
the thing prohibited was being done, but if it had this 
knowledge, it was acting wilfully—United States vs. Phil- 
adelphia & R. Ry. Co., 238 Fed. Rep. 428. 

Time: 

(Sup. Ct. of S. D.) What is a reasonable time for 4 
common carrier to transport a shipment in depends upol 
the facts surrounding each particular shipment as they 
are known to the carrier—Elliott vs. Chicago, M. & St 
P. Ry. Co., 161 N. W. Rep. 347. 


COMMISSION ORDER. 
The Commission has granted authority to the city of 
Atlanta, Ga., in case 8844, to amend its complain‘ versus 
Southern Railway et al. 
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HEAVIER LOADING OF CARS 


Editor The Traffic World: 

The tremendous increase in business throughout this 
country has created a large number of embargoes in all 
of the territory east of the Mississippi River, resulting 
in the greatest car shortage that the shipping public has 
ever been afflicted with. This has been especially the 
ease at all of the steel producing points, located in the 
Pittsburgh, Cleveland, Youngstown, Buffalo and Chicago 
districts. 

These conditions, which have interfered very seriously 
with the operation of the steel works, resulting in almost 
regular banking of blast furnaces and the shutting down 
of steel mills, intermittently, have now become the rule 
instead of the exception. There does not seem to be 
any chance for improvement, excepting the hope of more 
favorable weather conditions, but the spring weather will 
bring the opening of navigation on the lakes, when the 
demand for equipment to supply coal mines with cars 
for lake coal will be increased, and the demand for a 
greater number of cars required to move the largest ship- 
ments of iron ore that the country has ever had, makes 
it very plain to those in touch with the situation that 
there will be very little improvement in the car supply 
unless the shipping public can be aroused to a full ap- 
preciation of this very serious problem and give their co- 
operation toward the utilization to the fullest capacity of 
all cars. 

While there have been some great strides made in the 
adoption of modern equipment of large capacity and im- 
proved methods for heavier loading of cars, the increased 
volume of traffic that the railroads are confronted with 
to-day has far exceeded the most advanced plans of the 
railroads to provide adequate facilities for the natural 
increase in the general business, to say nothing of the 
abnormal volume of business that we have at present. 

The railroads have grappled with the situation in a 
heroic manner, attempting to handle traffic that would 
be sufficient to support nearly double the number of rail- 
roads that we have to-day, or, at all events, double the 
facilities and rolilng stock in the section of the country 
east of the Mississippi River, and if the shippers will 
do their part toward utilizing equipment to the fullest 
extent and consignees unload all cars promptly at des- 
tination, they will do more toward clearing up a very 
bad situation than by criticizing the overtaxed railroad 
men. 

The twelve shipping companies of the United States 
Steel Corporation have conducted a vigorous campaign 
for the heavier loading of cars and during the year 1916 
the average carload of these companies was 80,400 pounds 
per car. This is a remarkable showing, when it is taken 
into consideration that the average capacity per freight 
‘ar in this country is only 80,000 pounds, according to 
the statistics compiled by the Bureau of Railway Eco- 
nomics, and it is hard to realize this record of heavy load- 
ing when the average carload of all railroads throughout 


the country on all traffic, including the steel traffic re- 
ferred to, was only 42,200 pounds per loaded car, or an 
average of 38,200 pounds per car less than the record 
made by the twelve shipping companies of the U. S. Steel 
Corporation. 

While the twelve shipping companies referred to in- 
creased the average carload on outbound shipments during 
the year 1916 only 1,800 pounds per car, there was effected 
an actual saving of 37,202 cars, as compared with the load- 
ing for the year 1915, when the average was 78,600 pounds 
per loaded car. This does not include the cars used by 
the Oliver Iron Mining Company in shipping the millions 
of tons of ore that were forwarded during the year, all- 
of which cars were loaded to the average of 50 tons per 
car; that would only have tended to increase the average 
load and might be considered misleading. 

The saving, according to the basis used by the American 
Railway Association in its compilation of Feb. 6, 1917 
(which places the average earnings of a freight car at 
least at $2.50 a day), and using that method of calcula- 
tion—i. e., multiplying 13,578,730, the number of idle car 
days, by these average earnings per day—shows that 
during the year 1916 the railroads have enjoyed a gain 
in gross earnings of $33,946,825, on account of the heavier 
loading of cars, that effected a saving of 37,202 cars, for 
it means that these cars were in other service. 

To put this the other way round, it means that the 
twelve shipping companies actually forwarded 1,495,520 
more tons of traffic than if the practice of loading one 
year ago had been followed, and this increased traffic 
was enjoyed by the railroads without any additional op- 
erating expenses. 

According to the Interstate Commerce Commission re- 
ports compiled for the fiscal year 1916, the average haul 
per ton of revenue freight throughout the country of 
the individual railway was 162 miles, and the loaded 
freight cars per train was 25 cars. On this basis the 
railroads throughout the United States were saved 6,026,- 
724 car-miles, or a saving of 241,069 train-miles; the 37,- 
202 cars saved means that these cars were in other 
service and at the average freight revenue of 15.84 cents 
the actual saving of the 37,202 less cars used resulted 
in increased earnings to the railroads of $954,633.08 with- 
out any increased operating expenses. 

It is gratifying to notice a description of the new 85-ton 
hopper car recently constructed by the Pennsylvania Rail- 
road at its Altoona shops; with the 10 per cent allowed 
above capacity, this car will carry 187,000 pounds, or 
93.5 tons, and this really means that the 100-ton car will 
soon appear. It seems appalling to look at this huge 
car that will practically hold 100 tons of freight, when 
the records compiled show that the average carload 
throughout the United States is but 21.2 tons, or sub- 
stantially one-fifth the capacity of this monster freight 
ear. This is a hopper car constructed with five drop 
doors, suitable for handling coarse freight, such as iron 
ore, coal, coke and limestone, all of which should be 
loaded to the full carrying capacity. 








During the last five years the twelve shipping com- 
panies of the U. S. Steel Corporation have effected a 
saving of 202,898 cars through the heavier loading of 
equipment, a record probably unmatched in this country 
for the period referred to. 

The shippers, consignees and the railroads themselves 
have been greatly benefited in the fewer number of cars 
switched and weighed, to say nothing of the relief of 
terminals and great saving in operating expenses that 
would have been created had it been necessary to handle 
this additional number of both empties and loads through 
the various classification and interchange yards of the 
railroads from point of shipment to destination. 

This record proves conclusively the real value of con- 
serving the freight car equipment at all times. 

J. F. Townsend, Traffic Manager, National Tube Co. 

Pittsburgh, Pa., March 15, 1917. 


FREE TRANSPORTATION 


Editor The Traffic World: 

I am a consistent reader of your weekly and read with 
considerable interest the editorial on “Free Transporta- 
tion” in issue of the 34d inst. 

While you have undoubtedly touched the keynote, so 
far as the public is concerned, yet you are advocating 
the cancellation of a privilege which has been considered 
a remuneration by a part of the railroad employes and 
held up before them as a bait. 

No doubt you have some knowledge as to the wages 
and salaries paid the railroad employes exclusive of those 
covered by wage agreements and controlled by the unions. 
There is a fascination about the railroad service and, with 
the added bait of free transportation, the companies are 
able to maintain their organizations. 

A good many trips are made by the families of em- 
ployes which would not be made if they were obliged to 
pay their fare. If this privilege is removed, it will only 
develop into one thing, and that will be a concerted move 
on the part of all to ask for increased remuneration, to 
which they will be entitled, and the burden would then 
fall right back upon the public, where it belongs. In the 
long run, would anyone gain by such a move? 

Dayton, O., March 6, 1917. H. E. Warburton. 


FREE TRANSPORTATION 

Editor The Traffic World: 

I was intensely interested in the article “Free Trans- 
portation,’ appearing in The Traffic World of March 3. 

From your statements in this article you certainly be- 
grudge the railroad employe his pass. Perhaps charging 
the engineers or conductors fare when on pleasure trips 
would not be a hardship on them, as they are unques- 
tionably very well paid, but how about the thousands 
of poorer paid men, among which are the station agents, 
of which I am one, who, for the princely salary of seventy 
big iron dollars, must stay closely on duty eleven hours 
per day, thirty or thirty-one days per month, three hundred 
and sixty-five days per year, with no Sundays of their 
own or any other holidays without loss of pay? For 
this magnificent salary a man is railroad agent, yardmas- 
ter, express agent, telegraph manager and pack horse to 
carry the U. S. mail; it is great, isn’t it? And still, ac- 
cording to your logic, he is not entitled to a free ride 
on the trains of his own or any other company. Do 
you think it is a simple matter to care for a family at 
the present H. C. L. on this amount of money? And, not 
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being able to pay railroad fare, you would have him stay 
at home always and deny his family from a vacation or 
a visit to relatives. In many occupations the employe 
is given two weeks or a month annual vacation on pay. 
Not so the railroader. When he lays off his pay stops. 
Your ridicule of the free passes issued to employes, in 
my opinion, is foolish. I doubt very much if you have 
ever been in the kind of a position I outline above. If so 
you would change your views materially. 

In conclusion, I desire to say that from eight weeks’ 
perusal of your paper you seem to me to be very antag- 
onistic toward any railroad union or brotherhood; perhaps 
I am mistaken in your attitude. In my opinion any legis- 
lation toward curtailing the issuance of free transporta- 
tion to employes and the interchange of same among the 
different roads would be one of the greatest injustices 
ever perpetrated against the mass of poorer paid railroad 
employes. 

D. C. Crane, Agent, C., B. & Q. R. Bt. 

Pinneo, Colo., March 8, 1917. 





We do not begrudge the railroad employe proper compensa- 
tion for his work and we have many times expressed ourselves 
to the effect that some classes of railroad employes are under- 
paid. But we do object to the principle by which the sop of 
free transportation is thrown to underpaid empldyes, by which 
higher paid ones are enabled.to travel free without any good 
reason whatever, and by which employes of rival roads on busi- 
ness are enabled to travel free, even over the roads from which 
they are trying to take away business. The system is _ineffi- 
cient and unbusinesslike. We are not antagonistic toward ‘any 
railroad union or brotherhood,’ but we do object to the method 
by which, under the Adamson law, certain brotherhood men 
would receive increases in wages under the guise of shorten- 
ing their hours, and we object to the manner in which this 
legislation was forced through Congress. It is human for the 
men to get all they can but Congress and the President ought 
to use some reason. Moreover, exorbitant pay forced by the 
members of the strong unions, works an injustice against the 
more poorly paid, unorganized employes, like our friend, the 
station agent, who ought to get some of the increase.—Editor 
The Traffic World. 


RAILROAD EFFICIENCY 


Editor The Traffic World: 

I am sure that you endeavor to be fair in your editorials 
and editorial comments, and I therefore wish to express 
surprise at your comments on letter of Mr. G. W. Miller in 
your issue of March 3. I do not find anything in his 
communication which justifies your saying, “In other 
words, the railroads are perfect and their methods could 
not be improved.” Of course, nobody of any intelligence 
in the railroad service holds such views. 

J. L. Edwards, Traffic Manager, A., B. & A. Ry. Co. 

Atlanta, Ga., March 17, 1917. 





We think our comment was fair. We had criticized some of 
the business methods of the railroads and pointed out some 
defects in efficiency. Mr. Miller replied sarcastically with a 
long letter in praise of what the railroads do and have done. 
Though he did not say their methods could not be improved 
the tone of his reply was one of resentment at suggestions for 
improvement and justified the inference that he thought “— 
was no room for improvement. If he did not mean that, the 
fault was his, not ours.—Editor The Traffic World. 


FORCING UP RATES 


Editor The Traffic World: 

You comment editorially in your issue of March 10 on 
the Commission’s opinion in the Morgan Line steamships 
ruling. Permit me to draw your attention to something 
that probably has escaped your notice in the opinion, 
pages 178 and 180. The Commission refers to the matter 
of shippers securing the lowest rates on their shipments 
by moving traffic to Galveston. It is stated in the opinion 
that the shippers employ forwarding agents at Galveston. 
The matter I want to draw your attention to is the aP 
proval of the Commission on page 178 of the Supreme 
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Court opinion in the consolidated carload case and their 
disapproval of exactly the same thing on page 180. 

Where is the difference between a number of shippers 
arranging to send their shipments under one bill of lading, 
as is employed in consolidation carload cases, and ship- 
ment being forwarded via a boat line in the same way 
to Galveston? 

It is a common practice in shipments of consolidated 
carload lots to break them up at a point of destination 
and then forward the individual lots to their ultimate 
point of delivery. 

Here is another attempt by the Commission to force up 
rates where they have not even been requested by the 
carriers, aS it would seem that the outcome of this opinion 
would be to increase the port to port rates. 


My prediction is that the Commission is riding for a fall 
and it won’t be long before Jones who pays the freight 
will raise up and secure legislation that will put the 
Commission back to the days of Prouty and Lane. 

New York, March 13, 1917. F. W. Pancoast. 


PLAN OF SOUTHWESTERN LINES 


The southwestern lines have adopted a new plan for in- 
vestigation of changes in rates in their territory. Under 
the present arrangement, suggestions from the shipping 
public for changes have been referred to sub-committees 
of the interested lines, which committees, after investiga- 
tion, have made recommendations to a general meeting 
of all lines, held four times yearly. Under the new plan 
three joint representatives are selected, who will investi- 
gate all questions relating to changes in rates in the south- 
western territory, and will make recommendations to reg- 
ular meetings of the higher traffic officers, to be held 
every. sixty days, and oftener, when necessary. The sub- 
committee will not be authorized definitely to approve 
or reject any such suggestions, but that authority will 
still be with the officials of the individual lines, and will 
be exercised at the general meeting referred to. 


The three joint representatives selected are: Frank 
Koch, assistant freight traffic manager, Texas & Pacific 
Ry.,.New Orleans; J. E. Johanson, general freight agent, 
C.R. 1. & P. Ry., Little Rock; C. P. Dowlin, assistant gen- 
eral freight agent, Ft. W. & D. C. Ry., Ft. Worth. This 
committee will be located in the rooms of the Southwest- 
ern Tariff Committee, St. Louis, on and after April 1. 

The plan is somewhat similar to that which has been in 
effect in Chicago, with respect to trans-continental rates, 
for about a year 


HALL NOW CHAIRMAN 
THE TRAFFIC SERVICE NEWS BUREAU, 
Colorado Building. Washington, D. C. 
In accordance with the rotation rule established sev- 
eral years ago, when Judge Knapp, who had served as 
chairman for many years, was appointed to the bench, 
the Commission, March 16, voted that Commissioner Hall 
should be chairman for the year beginning March 17. 
The chairmanship goes by senority, although the Com- 
missioners go through the form of voting one of their 
Colleagues to be their spokesman, when it is necessary 
that it should be represented by one man. The chairman 
has charge of the administrative work of the Commission 


and signs the correspondence requiring the signature of 
@ Spokesman. 
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WESTERN CLASSIFICATION 


Official Docket of Hearings Before the West- 
ern Classification Committee on Applica- 
tions for Changes in Ratings, Rules, 
Etc., in Classification 54 


The Western Classification Committee, 


R. C. Fyfe, Chairman; H. C. Bush, W. E. Prendergast. 
The Western Classification Committee will, on the dates and 
at the hours named, consider the following applications for 
changes in ratings, rules, etc., in Classification No. 54. Inter- 
ested persons desiring to appear and present arguments will be 
heard in the committee conference room, 1836 Transportation 
Building, Chicago, unless another locality is stated. 


WEDNESDAY, MARCH 28, 


at No. 1124—11:25 A. M. Submitted by Shippers. 
Fiour: 

Paste Flour, Prepared (Dry Compounded Flour for Paste): In 
bags, barrels or boxes, L. C. L., fourth class; in packages 
named, C. L., minimum weight 30,000 pounds, fifth class. 

(To cancel Item 1, Page 166.) 
Docket No. 1125—11:45 A. M. Submitted by Shippers. 
Troughs, Feeding or Watering: 
Plate or Sheet, not otherwise indexed by name: S. U., not 
nested, loose or in bundles, L. C. L., first class. 
(To amend Item 7, Page 273.) 
Docket No. 1126—1:30 P. M. Submitted by Shippers. 
Signs, other than Figures or Images, prepaid: Electric, metal, 
without glass, bulbs or lamps, in boxes or crates, second 
class. 
(To amend Item 14, Page 338.) 
Docket No. 1127—1:45 P. M. Submitted by Shippers. 


Vehicles, Children’s: 

Automobiles, Carts,’ Coasters, Hand Cars, Wagons or Chil- 
dren’s Vehicles, not otherwise indexed by name: kK. D., 
not flat, in boxes or crates, L. C. L., second class. 

(To amend Item 21, Page 377.) 
Docket No. 1128—2:00 P. M. 
Descriptions by Uniform and Ratings 
by Western Committee. 
Agricultural Implements, Hand: 

Shellers: Corn: " 

Without legs or stands: In barrels, boxes or crates, L. C. 
L., second class; in packages named, C. L., minimum 
weight 24,000 pounds, third class. 

With legs or-stands, detachable parts removed: Loose or 
on skids, L. C. L., second class; in boxes or crates, L. C. 
L., second class; in packages, loose or on skids, C. L., 
minimum weight 24,000 pounds, third class. 

(Cancels Item 4, Page 17, Supplement 5.) 

Pea (Pea Hullers): Loose or on skids, L. C. L., first class; 
in boxes or crates, L. C. L., first class; in packages, loose 
pe 4 on skids, C. L., minimum weight 24,000 pounds, third 
class. 

(Cancels Item 1, Page 105.) 

Peanut (Peanut Hullers): Loose or on skids, L. C. L., first 
class; in boxes or crates, L. C. L., first class; in pack- 
ages, loose or on skids, C. L., minimum weight 24,000 
pounds, third class. 

(Cancels Hand Shellers from Item 25, Page 267.) 


Docket No. 1129—2:20 P. M. 
Descriptions by Uniform and Ratings 
by Western Committee. 
Agricultural Implements, Other than Hand (see Note 1): 

Note 1.—When provision is made for Implements, K. D., 
in bunales, the poles, wheels and other large parts will be 
accepted loose. Detached small parts must be in boxes or 
securely wired to frame. 

Threshers (Separators), Bean, Dry Pea, Grain, Grass, Peanut, 

Rice or Seed or Clover Hullers: 

Wheeled: Loose or in packages, L. C. L., first class; loose 
or in packages, C. L., minimum weight 12,000 pounds 
(subject to Rule 6B), third class. 

Shellers: Corn: 

Wheeled: Loose, L. C. L., first class; loose, C. L., minimum 
weight 15,000 pounds (subject to Rule 6B), third class; in 
boxes, L. C. L., second class; in boxes, C. L., minimum 
weight 24,000 pounds (subject to Rule 6B), class A, 

Not Wheeled: Loose or on skids, L. C. IL., first class; in 
boxes or crates, L. C. L., second class; in packages, loose 
or on skids, C. L., minimum weight 24,000 pounds (sub- 
ject to Rule 6B), class A. 

(To cancel Items 4 and 5, Page 106.) 
Docket No. 1130—3:00 P. M. 
Descriptions by Uniform and Ratings 
by Western Committee. 
Parts for Agricultural Implements, Other than Hand: 

Rolling Coulters: Loose, L. C. L., first class; in bundles, 
L. C. L., second class; in crates, L. C. L., third class; in 
barrels or boxes, L. C. L., third class; loose or in pack- 
ages, C. L., minimum weight 30,000 pounds, class A. 

Coulter Blades, Rolling: Loose or in bundles, L. C. L., sec- 
ond class; in barrels, boxes or crates, L. C. L., third class; 
loose or in packages, C. L., minimum weight 36,000 pounds, 
fifth class. 

Discs, Harrow: In bundles, L..C. L., second class; in barrels, 
boxes or crates, L. C. L., third class; loose or in packages, 
Cc. L., minimum weight 36,000 pounds, fifth class. 

Discs and Drag Bars combined: Loose, L. C. L., one and one- 
half times first class; in bundles, L. C. L., first class; in 
crates, L. C. L., seeond class; in barrels or boxes, L. C. L., 








third class; loose or in packages, C. L., minimum weight 
30,000 pounds, class A. 
(To cancel Items 15 and 17, Page 111.) 

Plow Bottoms: With beams attached, loose or in packages, 
L. C. L., third class; without beams, loose or in packages, 
L. C. L., third class; loose in packages, C. L., minimum 
weight 30,000 pounds, class A. 

(To cancel Item 5, Page 113.) 

Plow or Cultivator Parts, iron or steel, not otherwise indexed 
by name: Loose or in bundles, L. C. L., third class; in bar- 
rels, boxes or crates, L, C. L., third class; loose or in 
packages, C. L., minimum weight 36,000 pounds, fifth class. 

(To cancel Item 6, Page 113.) 
Docket No. 1131—4:00 P. M. Submitted by Carriers. 
Add to Item 6, Page 40, Supplement 5: 

Note.—Live stock in less than carload shipments in crates 
will not be accepted for transportation unless the crates 
are of sufficient size to allow animals to lie down and rest. 

Docket No. 1132—4:15 P. M. 
Descriptions ay 4 Uniform and Ratings 
y Western Committee. 




















Furniture: 

Baby Jumpers, Tenders or Walkers: S. U., in boxes or crates, 
L. C. L., class D1; K. D., flat or folded flat, in boxes or 
crates, L. C. L., first class; in packages named, C. L., 
satan weight 12,000 pounds (subject to Rule 6B), third 
class, 










(Cancels Items 31, 32 and 33, Page 212.) 


THURSDAY, MARCH 29. 
Docket No. 1133—9:30 A. M. 
Descriptions by Uniform and Ratings 
by Western Committee. 
Building Woodwork (House Trim), not further finished than 
primed: 

Foreign wood, other than Canadian wood or Mexican pine: 
Balusters: In bundles, L. C. L., one and one-half times 

first class; in boxes or crates, L. C. L., first class; in 

packages named, C. L., minimum weight 24,000 pounds 

(subject to Rule 6B), third class. 

Brackets: In bundles, L. C. L., one and one-half times 
first class; in boxes or crates, L. C. L., first class; in 
packages named, C. L., minimum weight 24,000 pounds 
(subject to Rule 6B), third class. 

Columns: In boxes or crates, L. C. L., first class; in pack- 
ages named, C. L., minimum weight 24,000 pounds (sub- 
ject to Rule 6B), third class. 

Door or Window Frames: §. U., in boxes or crates, L. C. L, 
first class; S. U., in packages named, C. L., minimum 
weight, 10,000 pounds (subject to Rule 6B), second class; 
K. D., in boxes or crates, L. C. L., second class; K. D., in 
boxes, bundles or crates, C. L, minimum weight 24,000 
pounds (subject to Rule 6B), third class. 

Doors: Not glazed: In boxes or crates, L. C. L., first class; 
in packages named, C. L., minimum weight 24,000 pounds 
(subject to Rule 6B), third class. 

Doors: Glazed (see Note 1): In boxes or crates, L C. L., 
class D1; in packages named, C. L., minimum weight 24,000 
pounds (subject to Rule 6B), third class. 

Note 1.—Glazed Doors in crates must have glass com- 
pletely covered with wooden boards not less than three- 
eights inch in thickness. 

Newel Posts: In bundles, L. C. L., one and one-half times 
first class; in boxes or crates, L. C. L., first class; in 
packages named C. L., minimum weight 24,000 pounds (sub- 
ject to Rule 6B), third class. 

Building Woodwork (House Trim), not further finished than 
primed, Foreign wood, other than Canadian wood or Mexi- 
can pine, not otherwise indexed by name (see Note 2): In 
boxes, bundles or crates, L. C. L., first class; loose or in 
packages, C,. L., minimum weight 24,000 pounds (subject to 
Rule 6B), third class. 

Note 2.—Ratings will not apply on book-cases, cupboards, 
china cabinets, counters, desks, office partitions, filing cases, 
mantels, sideboards or wall cases. 

Mixed carloads of two or more articles as specified under 
Building Woodwork (House Trim), not further finished than 
primed, Foreign wood other than Canadian wood or Mexican 
pine loose or in packages as provided for straight carload 
shipments, C. L., minimum weight 24,000 pounds (subject to 
Rule 6B) third class. 

Native wood, Canadian wood or Mexican pine: 

Balusters: In bundles, L. C. L., second class; in boxes or 
crates, L. C. L., third class; in packages named, C. L., 
minimum weight 24,000 pounds (subject to Rule 6B), 
class B. 

Blinds or Shutters: Slatted: In boxes, cleated bundles or 
crates, L. C. L., second class; loose or in packages, C. L., 
— weight 24,000 pounds (subject to Rule 6B), 
class B. 

Blinds or Shutters: Solid: In boxes, cleated bundles or 
crates, L. C. L., third class; loose or in packages, C. L., 
—e weight 24,000 pounds (subject to Rule 6B), 
class B. 

Brackets: In bundles, L. C. L., one and one-half times first 
class; in boxes or crates, L. C. L., first class; in packages 
named, C. L., minimum weight 24,000 pounds (subject to 
Rule 6B), class B. 

Columns (see Note 3): Solid: Loose or in packages, L. C. 
L., third class; loose or in packages, C. L., minimum 
weight 24,000 pounds (subject to Rule 6B), class B. 

Columns: Staves: In boxes or crates, L. C. L., third class; 
In boxes or crates, C. L., minimum weight 24,000 pounds 
(subject to Rule 6B), class B, 

Note 3.—Ornamental bases or capitals must be in boxes 
or crates. 

Door or Window Frames: S. U., loose or in packages, L. 
Cc. L., first class; S. U., loose or in packages, C. L., mini- 
mum weight 10,000 pounds (subject to Rule 6B), secand 
class; K. D., in boxes, bundles or crates, L. C. L., third 

class; K. D., loose or in packages, C. L., minimum weight 
24,000 pounds (subject to Rule 6B), class B. 
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Doors: Not glazed: In boxes, cleated bundles or crates, 
L. C. L., third class; loose or in packages, C. L., minimum 
weight 24,000 pounds (subject to Rule 6B), class B. 

Doors: Glazed with leaded or plate glass (see Note 4): In 
cleated bundles or crates, L. C. L., first class; in boxes, 
L. C. L., first class; loose or in packages, C. L., minimum 
weight 24,000 pounds (subject to Rule 6B), third class, 

Doors: Glazed with other than leaded or plate glass (see 
Note 4): In cleated bundles or crates, L. C. L., third 
class; in boxes, L, C. L., third class; loose or in packages, 
Cc. L., minimum weight 24,000 pounds (subject to Rule 6B), 
fifth class. 

Note 4.—Glazed Doors in bundles or crates must have 
glass completely covered with wooden boards not less than 
three-eighths inch in thickness. 

Grille Work: In crates, L. C. L., class Dl; in boxes, L. ¢ 
L., class D1; in packages named, C. L., minimum weight 
24,000 pounds (subject to Rule 6B), fifth class. 

Moldings: In boxes, bundles or crates, L. C. L., third class; 
in packages named, C. L., minimum weight 30,0000 pounds, 
fifth class. 

Newel Posts: In bundles, L. C. L., second class; in boxes 
or crates, L. C. L., third class; in packages named, C. L, 
minimum weight 24,000 pounds (subject to Rule 6B), 
class B. 

Sash: Not glazed: S. U., in boxes, cleated bundles or 
crates, L. C. L., second class; S. U., loose or in packages, 
Cc. L., minimum weight 16,000 pounds (subject to Rule 6B), 
third class; K, D., in bundles, L. C. L., third class; K. 
D., in bundles, C. L., minimum weight 24,000 pounds 
(subject to Rule 6B), class B. 

Sash: Glazed with bent, leaded or plate glass (see Note 5): 
In cleated bundles or crates, L. C. L., first class; in boxes, 
L. Cc. L., first class; in packages named, C. L., minimum 
weight 24,000 pounds (subject to Rule 6B), third class. 

Sash: Glazed with other than bent, leaded or plate glass 
(see Note 5): In cleated bundles or crates, L. C. L., third 
class; loose or in packages, C. L., minimum weight 24,000 
pounds (subject to Rule 6B), class B. 

Note 5.—Glazed sash in bundles or crates must have glass 
completely covered with wooden boards not less than three- 
eighths inch in thickness, 

Stairs, S. U., in sections: Loose or in packages, L. C. L, 
class D1; loose or in packages, C. L., minimum weight 
24,000 pounds (subject to Rule 6B), class B. 

Building Woodwork (House Trim), not further finished than 
primed, Native wood, Canadian wood or Mexican pine, 
not otherwise indexed by name (see Note 6): In bundles, 
L. C. L., second class; in boxes or crates, L. C. L., third 
class; in packages named. C. L., minimum weight 24,000 
pounds (subject to Rule 6B), class B. 

Note 6.—Ratings will not apply on book-cases, cupboards, 
china cabinets, counters, desks, office partitions, filing cases, 
mantels, sideboards or wall cases. 

Mixed carloads of two or more articles as specified under 
Building Woodwork (House Trim), not further finished 
than primed, Native wood, Canadian wood or Mexican 
pine, loose or in packages as provided for straight car- 
load shipments, C. L., minimum weight 24,000 pounds (sub- 
ject to Rule 6B), class B. ; 

Building Woodwork (House Trim), not further finished than 
primed, Foreign wood, other than Canadian wood or Mexi- 
can pine, loose or in packages as provided for straight 
carload shipments and Building Woodwork (House Trim), 
not further finished than primed, Native wood, Canadian 
wood or Mexican pine, loose or in packages or provided 
for straight carload shipments mixed C. L., minimum 
weight 24,000 pounds (subject to Rule 6B), class B. 

Mixed carloads of one or more articles as specified under 
Building Woodwork (House Trim), not further finished 
than primed, Native wood, Canadian wood or Mexican 
pine, loose or in packages as provided for straight car- 
load shipments, and Lumber, Lath or Shingles, wooden, 
loose or in packages as provided for straight carload ship- 
ments, mixed C. L., minimum weight 24,000 pounds (sub- 
ject to Rule 6B), class B. : 

Building Woodwork (House Trim), further finished than 

primed: ; ‘ 

Brackets: In boxes or crates, L. C. L., first class; in pack- 
ages named, C. L., minimum weight 24,000 pounds (sub- 
ject to Rule 6B), third class. 

Door or Window Frames: S. U., in boxes or crates, L C. 
L., first class; S. U., loose or in packages, C. L., minimum 
weight 10,000 pounds (subject to Rule 6B), second class; 
K. D.,, in boxes or crates, L. C. L., first class; K. D., m 
boxes, bundles or crates, C. L.,- minimum weight 24,000 
pounds (subject to Rule 6B), third class. 

‘Doors (see Note 1): Glazed, in boxes or crates, L. C. L, 
first class; not glazed, in boxes or crates, L. C. L., first 
class: glazed or not glazed, in packages named, C. bh, 
minimum weight 24,000 pounds (subject to Rule 6B), third 
class. 

Note 1.—Glazed Doors in crates must have glass com- 
pletely covered with wooden boards not less than three 
eighths of an inch in thickness. : 
Grille Work: In crates, L. C. L., one and one-half times 

first class; in boxes, L. C. L., one and one-half = 

first class: in packages named, C. L., minimum weig 

24,000 pounds (subject to Rule 6B), third class. : 
Sash: Not glazed: In boxes or crates, L, C. L., first ~—_ 

in packages named, C. L., minimum weight 16,000 poun 

(subject to Rule 6B), second class. - L 
Sash: Glazed (see Note 2): In boxes or crates, L. C.. at 

first class, in packages named, C. L., minimum wélg 

24,000 pounds (subject to Rule 6B), third class. ty 

Note 2.—Glazed Sash in crates must have glass completely 
covered with wooden boards not less than three-eighths 
of an inch in thickness. nen 
Building Woodwork (House Trim), further finished ~~ 

primed, not otherwise indexed by name (see Note 3): i 

boxes or crates, L. C. L., first class; in packages name® 
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c. L., minimum weight 24,000 pounds (subject to Rule 6B), 

third class. 

Note 3.—Ratings will not apply on book-cases, cupboards, 
china cabinets, counters, desks, office partitions, filing cab- 
inets, mantels, sideboards or wall cases. 

Mixed carloads of two or more articles as specified under 
Building Woodwork (House Trim), further finished than 
primed, loose or in packages or provided for straight car- 
load shipments, C. L., minimum weight 24,000 pounds (sub- 
ject to Rule 6B), third class. 

(Cancels Notes 2, 3, 4 and 5, under Item 2, Page 251; Items 3, 6 
to 15, 17, 18, 19, 21, 22, 23 and 24, Page 252; Items 1, 2 and 
38, Page 253. 

Docket No. 1134—1:30 P. M. 
Description by Uniform Committee. 

Vehicles, Horse Drawn (see Notes 1, 2 and 3): 

Note 1.—Crates for Passenger Vehicles or for Spring De- 
livery Carts or Wagons, less carloads, must meet the fol- 
lowing requirements: 

The height of packages containing the body of the vehicle 
shall be the height of package with the body of the vehicle 
in its natural upright position. The height of packages con- 
taining other parts of the vehicle shall be the height of the 
packages in their flat position. Each package in the ship- 
ment will be rated according to its measurement. 

Material used in making crates must, if made of hardwood, 
be not less than three-fourth of an inch in thickness for 
sides and five-eighths of an inch in thickness for ends, top 
and bottom; if made of soft wood not less than seven- 
eighths of an inch in thickness for all material used in 


making the crate. All crates, except those for Spring 
Wagons in crates thirty-four inches and under, must have 
lock corners, width of top and bottom corner slats to be 


less than two inches. 

The minimum sum of the widths of all slats used in making 
crates must be as follows: 

Buggies and similar Vehicles in crates not exceeding 34 
inches in height: 

Each side 23 inches. 

Each end 12 inches. 

Top 20 inches. 

Bottom 16 inches. 

Slats must be attached to top and bottom both lengti- 
wise and crosswise; those attached lengthwise must 
have a total width of not less than six inches; those 
attached crosswise on top a total width of not less 
than ten inches, exclusive of corner slats; those 
attached crosswise on bottom a total width of not less 
than six inches, exclusive of corner slats. 

Buggies and similar Vehicles in crates exceeding 34 inches 
in height: 

Each side 28 inches. 

[Each end 17 inches. 

Top 20 inches. 

Bottom 16 inches. 

Top and bottom to be made as required for 34-inch 
buggy crates. Buggies in ‘“‘L’’ crates must meet same 
requirements as for Buggies in crates exceeding 34 
inches in height, except that it is not required that 
slats be attached lengthwise on the top. 

Spring Passenger Wagons and Spring Delivery Carts or 
Wagons, with tops, and Surreys and similar vehicles in 
crates not exceeding 34 inches in height: 

Each side 32 inches. 

Each end 12 inches. 

Top 30 inches. 

Bottom 22 inches. 

Slats must be attached both legthwise and crosswise on 
each side, top and bottom. Those attached length- 
wise on each side must have a total width of not less 
than 12 inches; those attached crosswise a _ total 
width of not less than 20 inches; those attached 
lengthwise on the top must have a total width of not 
less than 6 inches: those attached crosswise a total 
width of not less than 20 inches, exclusive of corner 
slats; those attached lengthwise on the bottem a total 
width of not less than 6 inches; and those attached 
crosswise a total width of not less than 12 inches, ex- 
clusive of corner slats, 

Spring Passenger Wagons and Spring Delivery Carts or 
Wagons with tops, and Surreys and similar Vehicles in 
crates exceeding 34 inches in height: 

Each side 36 inches. 

Kach end 17 inches. 

Top 30 inches. 

Bottom 20 inches. 

Slats must be attached both lengthwise and crosswise 
on each side, top and bottom; the slats attached 
lengthwise on each side must have a total width of 
not less than 16 inches; those attached crosswise a 
total width of not less than 20 inches; those attached 
lengthwise on the top a total width of not less than 6 
inches; those attached crosswise a total width of not 
less than 20 inches, exclusive of corner slats: those 
attached lengthwise on the bottom a total width of 
not less than 6 inches; those attached crosswise a 
total width of not less than 10 inches, exclusive of 
corner slats. 

Spring Passenger Wagons and Spring Delivery Carts or 
Wagons without tops, in crates not exceeding 34 inches 
in height: 

itach side, 28 inches. 

itach end, 12 inches. 

Yop 20 inches, 

Bottom 22 inches. 

Slats must be attached on each side, both lengthwise 
and crosswise. Those attached lengthwise must have 
a total width of not less than 11 inches; those at- 
tached crosswise a total width of not less than 17 

_ inches. 
Note 2.—Vehicles the dimensions of which do not permit 
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loading through a center side doorway 6 feet wide by 7 feet 
6 inches high of a closed car will be subject to a minimum 
charge of 4,000 pounds each, at the first class rate. 

Note 3.—When provision is made for Vehicles in boxes or 
crates poles or shafts when detached may be accepted 
wrapped. Axles may protrude from boxes or crates. 
(Cancels Item No. 13, Page 368.) 


Docket No. 1135—2:C0 P. M. 


Descriptions by Uniform and Ratings 
by Western Committee. 


Vehicles, Horse Drawn (see Notes 1, 2 and 3): 


Passenger (see Note 4): 

Note 4.—Ratings apply on Vehicles designed primarily for 
transporting persons and will apply although such Vehicles 
may also be adapted for other purposes. 

Ambulances, Barouches, Breaks, Broughams, Cabriolets, 
Carettes, Coaches, Coupes, Hacks, Hansoms, Herdics, 
four-wheeled, Laundalets, Landaus, Omnibuses, Rock- 
aways, Stage-coaches, Victorias or Wagonettes: Loose, 
actual weight, subject to a minimum charge of 4,000 
pounds each at first class rate, L. C. L., class D1; wheels, 
gears and poles or shafts detached, in boxes or crates, 
L. C. L., one and one-half times first class; loose or in 
packages, C. L., minimum weight 10,000 pounds (subject 
to Rule 6B), second class. 

Carts or Sulkies: With bicycle wheels: Loose, actual 
weight, subject to a minimum charge of 1,000 pounds each 
at first class rate, L. C. L., four times first class; in boxes 
or crates, L. C. L., three times first class. 

Carts or Sulkies: With other than bicycle wheels: Loose, 
actual weight, subject to a minimum charge of 1,000 
pounds each at first class rate, L. C. L., three times first 
class; K. D., flat, in bundles, L. C. L., class Dl. In boxes 
or crates: Packages exceeding 54 inches in height, L. C. 
L., three times first class: packages exceeding 34 inches, 
but not exceeding 54 inches in height, L. C. L., class D1; 
packages not exceeding 34 inches in height, L C. L., 
one and one-half times first class. 

Carts or Sulkies: Loose or in packages, C. L., minimum 
weight 10,000 pounds (subject to Rule 6B), second class. 
Cutters or Sleighs: Loose, actual weight, subject to a mini- 
mum charge of 1,000 pounds each at first class rate, L. C. 

L., three times first class: S. U., poles or shafts detached, 

in boxes or crates (see Note 5), L. C. L., two and one-half 

times first class; K. D., in boxes or crates, L. C. L., class 

D1: loose or in packages, C. L., minimum weight 10,000 

pounds (subject to Rule 6B), second class. 

Note 5.—Bows and ends of runners may protrude from 
erate not to exceed eight inches. 

Hearses: Loose, actual weight, subject to a minimum 
charge of 4,000 pounds each at first class rate, L. C. L., 
class D1; on skids or dummy wheels, bodies attached to 
gears, sides, ends and tops fully protected by boxing or 
crating; wheels in crates; poles or shafts detached, wrap- 
ped or in crates, L. C. L., class ‘D1; loose or in pack- 
ages, C. L., minimum weight 10,000 pounds (subject to 
Rule 6B), second class. 

Horse-Drawn Passenger Vehicles, not otherwise indexed by 
name: Loose: One-seated only, actual weight, subject to 
a minimum charge of 2,000 pounds each at first class rate 
(see Note 2), L. C. L., class D1; two or more seated, 
actual weight, subject to a minimum charge of 4,000 
pounds each at first class rate, L. C. L., class Dl. In 
boxes or erates: Packages exceeding 54 inches in height, 
L. Cc. L., three times first class; packages exceeding 34 
inches but not exceeding 54 inches in height, L. C. L., 
class D1: packages not exceeding 34 inches in height, L. 
Cc. L., one and one-half times first class; loose or in pack- 
ages, C. L., minimum weight 10,000 pounds (subject to 
Rule 6B), second class. 


(Cancels Items 6 and 7, Page 368; Item 4, Page 369; Items 17 


to 27 inclusive, Page 370; Items 1, 2 and 3, Page 371; Item 5, 
Page 8, Supplement 1). 


Docket No. 1136—3:00 P. M. 


Descriptions by Uniform and Ratings 
by Western Committee. 


Vehicles, Horse Drawn (see Notes 1, 2 and 3): 


Freight: 

Carts: Delivery, with springs (see Note 6): S. U., wheels 
on or off, actual weight, subject to a minimum charge of 
2,000 pounds each at first class rate (see Note 2), L. C. L., 
three and one-half times first class; K. D., loose or in 
packages, L, C. L., class D1. In boxes or crates: Pack- 
ages exceeding 54 inches in height, L. C. L., three times 
first class; packages exceeding 44 inches but not exceding 
54 inches in height, L. C. L., class D1; packages exceeding 
34 inches but not exceeding 44 inches in height, L. C. L., 
one and one-half times first class; packages not exceed- 
ing 34 inches in height, L. C. L., one and one-half times 
first class; loose or in packages, C. L., minimum weight 
10,000 pounds (subject to Rule 6B), second class. : 

Freignt Carts, with or without springs, not otherwise in- 
dexed by name: S. U., wheels on or off, actual weight, 
subject to a minimum charge of 2,000 pounds each at first 
class rate, loose (see Note 2), L. C. L., three times first 
class: K, D., loose or in packages, L. C. L., class D1; 
loose or in packages, C. L., minimum weight 20,000 
pounds (subject to Rule 6B), class A. 

Trucks or Wagons: ‘Delivery, with springs (see Note 6): 
Loose, actual weight, subject to a minimum charge of 
4,000 pounrs each at first class rate, L. C. L., three and 
one-half times first class. In boxes or crates: Packages 
exceeding 54 inches in height, L. C. L., three times first 
class; packages exceeding 44 inches but not exceeding 54 
inches in height. L. C. L., class D1; packages exceeding 
34 inches, but not exceeding 44 inches in height, L. C. L., 
one and one-half times first class; packages not exceeding 
34 inches in height, L. C. L., one and one-half times first 
class: loose or in packages, C. L., minimum weight 10,000 
pounds (subject to Rule 6B), second class. 

Farm, with or without bodies: S. U., wheels on or off, 






































































































actual weight, subject to a minimum charge of 4,000 

pounds each at first class rate, loose, L. C. L., three and 

one-half times first class; bodies S. U., gears K. D., loose, 

L. C. L., one and one-half times first class; K. D:, loose 

or in packages, L. C. L., first class; loose or in packages, 

. L., minimum weight 20,000 pounds (subject ta Rule 
6B), class A. : 

Freight Trucks or Wagons, not otherwise indexed by name, 
with or without’ bodies: With springs: S. U., wheels on 
or off, actual weight, subject to a minimum charge of 
4,000 pounds each at first class rate, loose, L. C. L., three 
and one-half times first class; bodies with fixed or stand- 
ing racks, tops or stakes, gears, K. D., loose, L. C. L., 
three and one-half times first class; bodies, other than 
flat, S. U., without fixed or standing racks, tops or stakes, 
gears K. D., loose, L. C. L., two and one-half times first 
class; bodies K. D. or flat, gears K. D., loose, L, C. L., 
first class. 

Freight Trucks or Wagons, not otherwise indexed by name, 
with or without bodies: Without springs: S. U., wheels 
on or off, actual weight, subject to a minimum -charge of 
4,000 pounds each at first class rate, loose, L. C. L., three 
and one-half times first class; bodies with fixed or stand- 
ing racks, tops or stakes, gears K. D., loose, L. C. L., 
three and one-half times first class; bodies, 
flat, S. U., without fixed or standing racks, tops or stakes, 
gears K. D., loose, L. C. L., two and one-half times first 
class; bodies K. D. or flat, gears K. D., loose, L. C. L., 
first class. 

Freight Trucks or Wagons, not otherwise indexed by name, 
with or without bodies: With. or without springs, in 
boxes or crates: Packages exceeding 54 inches in height, 
L. C. L., three times first class; packages exceeding 44 
inches but not exceeding 54 inches in height, L. C. L., 
class D1; packages exceeding 34 inches but not exceeding 
44 inches in height, L. C. L., one and one-half times first 
class; packages not exceeding” 34 inches in height, L. C. 
L., one and one-half times first class; loose or in pack- 
ages, C. L., minimum weight 20,000 pounds (subject to 
Rule 6B), class A. 

Note 6.—Delivery Carts and Wagons, with springs, cover 
the type of light vehicles commonly used by retail mer- 
chants for delivering packages but will not cover heavy 
teaming vehicles, 

(Cancels Items 10 to 12, Page 368: Items 8, 9, 10 and 11, Page 

369: Items 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 8, 9, 10, 11 and 12, Page 370.) 


SILVER ANNIVERSARY FOR 
CLEMENTS 


THE TRAFFIC SERVICE NEWS BUREAU, 
Colorado Building, Washington, D. C. 

Twenty-five years ago to-day, March 17, Judson C. Cle- 
ments began serving his country as an Interstate Com- 
merce Commissioner. Prior to that time, as a member 
of Congress, he had served as a lawmaker. In the spring 
of 1892 President Harrison, a gallant soldier of the Union, 
appointed Clements, an equally brave Confederate soldier, 
to help administer the law that he had helped write on 
the statute books, for the regulation of that part of com- 
merce between the states that is carried by railroads. 

In celebration of the silver anniversary of so disting- 
uished a service, that covers every phase of the slow 
work of bringing shippers and carriers to a realization 
that the public interest in what they do is paramount 
to theirs, the colleagues of Commissioner Clements and 
the older employes of the Commission gave him a surprise 
party. It was planned in the regulation way, all except 
the eating. That part of the event, that every American 
knows about, was omitted. 

The surprise party was held in the hearing room of 
the Commission immediately after the conclusion of the 
arguments. -The conspirators arranged that the Commis- 
sioners should retire from the hearing room so as to give 
them an opportunity to enter it. Commissioner Clements, 
on one pretext or another, was held in the anteroom 
just off the dais on which the Commissioners sit during 
the arguments. When the scene had been set he was 
brought back into the hearing room and Chairman Hall 
called attention to the fact that the day was the twenty- 
fifth anniversary of the veteran’s service as a member 
of that body. In addition, the chairman congratulated 
his colleague upon the name he had made for himself in 
the work with which he has been so closely identified 
that the words Judson C. Clements and Interstate Com- 
merce Commission are almost synonymous terms. George 
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other than - 








N. Brown, the senior of the attorney-examiners, who ha 
been so long in the service of the Commissioc: that pe 
calls all the others boys, spoke for those who ave been 
so long associated with Commissioner Clements in the 
work. 

In behalf of the employes Mr. Brown presen:ed to Mr 
Clements a beautifully engrossed and illumin> ted tegtj. 
monial of their esteem and appreciation, mounted in q 
handsome frame, which was worded as follows: 

“To Judson C. Clements, upon the completion of twenty. 
five years of faithful service in the public interest as 
Interstate Commerce Commissioner, his friends upon the 
Commission’s staff present this testimonial of their aff. 
tionate esteem and appreciation of the adm/rable per. 
formance of a high public duty, and express their earnest 
hope that he may long continue his great work in the 
cause of justice.” 

That his fellow servants of the American public thonght 
more than he of the fact that St. Patrick’s Day was the 
quarter century mark in Mr. Clement’s career as a Com. 
missioner is to be inferred from the fact that the Georgia 
member spent it as any other day, taking care of his 
correspondence and other matters in the first hour and 
a half of the official day and then taking his place ip 
the hearing room to listen to arguments on No. 5942, 
Consolidation Coal Co. et al. vs. B. & O., and No. 8579, 
Live Poultry and Dairy Traffic Association vs. A, T, & 
S. F.- et al. 

A recital of the big cases in which Commissioner Cle 
ments has participated would be like writing a chronology 
of the Commission for the time he has been a member. 
Of course not all important cases were assigned to him 
for his superintendence, but necessarily he has had to 
participate in the discussions that took place in the con 
ferences of the Commission at which it arrived at con 
clusions that were promulgated as reports and opinions, 
as commanded by the law. The chronology of Commis: 
sioner Clements’s nominations, confirmations and oath- 
takings is as folows: Appointed March 9, 1892, vice Hon. 
Walter L. Bragg (deceased), to fill unexpired term ending 
Dec. 31, 1894; confirmed March 16, 1892; oath of office 
March 17, 1892; reappointed Dec. 13, 1894; confirmed 
Dec. 18, 1894; oath of office Dec. 27, 1894; reappointed 
Dec. 13, 1900, for term ending Dec. 31, 1906; confirmed 
Dec. 15, 1900; oath of office Dec. 28, 1900; reappointed 
Dec. 3, 1906, for seven years’ term; confirmed Dec. 13, 
1906; oath of office Jan. 1, 1907; elected chairman for one 
year Jan. 13, 1911; reappointed Dec. 23, 1913; confirmed 
Dec. 28, 1913; oath of office Dec. 29, 1913; present term 
expires Dec. 31, 1920. 
























































CONFERENCE RULING AMENDED 
THE TRAFFIC SERVICE NEWS BUREAD, 
Colorado Building, Washington, D. ¢. 

The Commission on March 9 promulgated an amend 
ment to the fourth paragraph of Conference Ruling 354 to 
read as follows: 

“That it is not lawful for a carrier subject to this act 
to issue through bills of lading under an arrangement wit 
a water or other carrier for a continuous carriage until 
such water or other carrier shall have lawfully ‘iled with 
this Commission rates applicable to such carriage.” 
























The Coal Operators’ Traffic Bureau of St. Louis has 
been allowed to intervene in case 9402, Southern Appal- 
acian Coal Operators’ Association vs. L. & N. 
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Help for Traffic Man 


This department is conducted by a traffic man of long experience 
and wide knowledge. In it he will answer questions relating to 
practical traffic probleras. We do not desire to take the place of 

,.¢ traffic man, but to help him in his work. We reserve the right 
refuse to answer any questions that we judge it unwise to answer 
that involve situations that are too complex for the kind of inves- 

igation contemplated. Questions will be answered as promptly as 
ssible> No answers will be given by mail except for a fee, as else- 
here explained. 

Address “Help for Traffic Man,’’ The Traffic Service Bureau, 

orado Building Washington, D. C. 


Demurrage Due to Misrouting. 

Q.—Do you think your answer to “Demurrage Due to 
Misrouting,” on page 475, Traffic World, March 3, 1917, 
is in accord with Interstate Commerce Commission Un- 
reported Opinion A-541? As I understand the question, 
no routing was shown on the bill of lading, as construed 
by the Commission. 

A—Our answer to which you refer was based on the 
provisions of the demurrage tariff, as we construe them 
to be applicable to the particular statement of facts in 
the question propounded. Unreported Opinion No. A-591, 
mentioned by you, decided the particular case the Com- 
mission had before it at the time, and the Commission 
found that demurrage charges had “been assessed in 
accordance with tariff provisions” and had not been shown 
to be unreasonable. The demurrage tariff there involved 
provided for the collection. of demurrage, after the ex- 
piration of free time, when cars destined for delivery to 
a connecting line are held for surrender of bill of lading 
or for payment of freight charges. The facts surround- 
ing the delivery of the shipment, the opinion says, were 
not shown, but that demurrage accrued before the car 
was finally turned over to the delivering road. 


Rates to Intermediate Points. 


Q.—Referring to article in The Traffic World, January 
20, under the caption, “Rates to Intermediate Stations,” 
will you please advise, through your columns, as promptly 
as possible, if any ruling has been made by the Interstate 
Commerce Commission bearing on this question, and, if 
so, give us reference to the number of such ruling and 
also quote us briefly the text of same. 

A—The answer to your previous inquiry’as given in 
The Traffic World of January 20, contains reference to 
the Commission’s rule permitting the inclusion of a rate 
for the intermediate application of the rates named in 
a tariff to points of destination not shown thereon, and 
we considered only the feature of the physical location 
of Waterbury as related to Bridgeport and Hartford, 
"nder the B. & M. tariff, and we did not at the time 
verify any of the rates. While Waterbury is an inter- 
mediate point under B. & M. tariff I. C. C. A-1397, the 
Bridgeport rate in that tariff would apply to Waterbury 
under the intermediate rule of the tariff, which we pre- 
Viously quoted, only in the absence of a lawfully ap- 
Dlicable specific rate from your shipping point to Water- 
bury. 

Refusal of Agent to Issue C. L. Bills of Lading on Split 
Shipments. 

Q—We note that in your reply to our first inquiry, no 
Mention is made of the contention of the railroad com- 
Dany that it weuld not issue two bills of lading for two 
Minimuin carloads loaded into one car when “one or both 
Shipments were consigned to shipper’s order.” In other 
Words, were these shipments routed via the same line 
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so that one could be taken out en route to the ultimate 
destination of the other shipment, could the carrier in- 
sist on our making the shipments “straight” rather than 
“order notify?” 

We also would be interested in knowing whether it 
would alter your reply were the transfer of one shipment 
required at some point further south, as far as Chatta- 
nooga, Nashville, etc. This seems to us particularly im- 
portant in view of the practices in southern territory to 
accept flour shipments at the same rate for carload and 
less than carloads. Of course, a less-than-carload ship- 
ment could be dropped off and transferred at any point 
without prejudicing shipper’s interest. Are we to under- 
stand that because the flour originates north of the Ohio 
River this facility is not available? 

A.—In our previous answer in The Traffic World of 
March 10, 1917, page 527, your first inquiry was fully 
answered when we said that “the refusal of agent at 
point of origin to issue two carload bilis of lading under 
the circumstances, as you state them, is justifiable under 
the tariff,” and this is the case whether consigned to 
“shipper’s order’ or otherwise. The conclusion we 
reached was largely determined by the fact that in the 
instant case a transfer at some intermediate point en 
route was required, while the carload rating does not 
contemplate nor include the expense of such transfer. 
For our views in cases where no such transfer is re- 
quired, see this column in The Traffic World for Feb. 3, 
1917, page 269. The carrier may be justified in declining 
to issue “shipper’s order” bills of lading on two carloads 
loaded in the same car to the same destination consigned 
to different parties because of its responsibility for the 
goods which must be unloaded by the consignees, espe- 
cially in instances where the order for delivery is not 
given, and the unloading not accomplished at the same 
time, resulting in the goods being exposed to the risk 


of theft. 


| Personal Notes 
tt * 

D. F. Coyle has been appointed industrial commissioner 
of the Canadian Northern Railway System, with headquar- 
ters at Winnipeg, Man. W. A. Cunningham, who has been 
city ticket agent, Canadian Northern Railway, Montreal, 
returns to Halifax, N. S., as division freight and passenger 
agent, Halifax & South Western Railway. 

W. C. McCormick, division freight and passenger agent 
of the Southern Pacific Company, Texas Lines, with office 
at El Paso, Tex., has been made assistant general freight 
and passenger agent with the same headquarters. A. R. 
Atkinson, division freight and passenger agent at San An- 
tonio, has similarly been made assistant general freight 
and passenger agent with the same offices. 

W. B. McGroarty, general agent of the Southern Rail- 
way System at Baltimore, Md., has been appointed district 
freight agent, with office at Baltimore. J. C. Hext has been 
appointed freight soliciting agent at Charleston, S. C. 

G. C. Devol has been appointed assistant general freight 
agent of the Louisville & Nashville, with headquarters at 
Louisville, Ky., vice J. E. Crosland, resigned to accept — 
service elsewhere. 

H. E. Webster is appointed coal freight agent of the — 
Baltimore & Ohio, with headquarters at Cleveland, Ohio, 
vice C. R. Wright, resigned to engage in other business. 

C. A. Schultz, assistant commercial freight agent of the 
Baltimore & Ohio, at Brooklyn, N. Y., has been promoted 
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to commercial freight agent, with same jurisdiction as 
heretofore. 

A. P. Ramstedt, former president of the Public Utilities 
Commission of the State of Idaho, has resigned as a mem- 
ber of the commission to accept the position of general 
auditor and comptroller of the Day mining interests, in- 
cluding the Hercules Mining Company, Tamarack & Custer 
Consolidated Mining Company and other mining companies 
in Idaho and British Columbia; the Northport Smelting & 
Refining Company at Northport, Wash.; Pennsylvania 
Smelting Company at Pittsburgh, Pa., and various banking 
interests in Idaho and Washington. 

L. H. Elrod, traffic manager of the St. Louis assembling 
plant of the Maxwell Motor Co., had been until last month 
with the Big Four route since July, 1907, having started 
in the local freight office at East St. Louis, Ill., and held 
various positions in the commercial and assistant general 
freight agent’s offices in St. Louis, such as rate clerk and 
soliciting freight agent. In January, 1916, he was ap- 
pointed traveling freight agent, with headquarters at Little 
Rock, Ark., traveling the state of Arkansas and part of 
Louisiana. He resigned February 15, 1917, to take his 
present position. 

Fred N. Hait, commercial agent in Pittsburgh territory 
for the Lehigh Valley Railroad, has resigned that posi- 
tion to engage in commercial pursuits, and with the close 
of the present month will sever his connection with the 
railway service, which covers a period of twenty-six years 
in all, thirteen of them having been spent in the employ 
of the system he is quitting. He will assume, April 1, the 
duties of secretary and treasurer of the Ohio Mold and 
Foundry Company, manufacturing ingot molds, as well 
as becoming head of the sales department of the same, 
which will be operated under the style of the Hait-Rob- 
inson Company, making his headquarters in Pittsburgh. 

The United States Radiator Corporation, Detroit, Mich., 

announces the appointment of R. L. Kern as traffic man- 
ager. : 
William V. Kennedy is appointed division freight agent 
of the Erie Railroad Company, with office at Rochester, 
N. Y., vice Charles C. McCord, who has resigned to en- 
gage in other business. 

The Gulf Coast Lines announce the establishment of 
an industrial department, with W. J. Doyle as industrial 
commissioner, headquarters at Kingsville, Tex., J. B. Gra- 
ham is appointed commercial agent at Baton Rouge, La., 
vice J. R. MacLeod, resigned. H. H. Scott is appointed 
traveling freight agent at Houston, Tex., vice W. S. Smith, 
who is appointed commercial agent of N. O., T. & M. 
Railway at San Antonio, Tex., vice J. B. Burns, resigned. 















































‘DOINGS OF THE TRAFFIC CLUBS 


The Traffic Club of Minneapolis will hold its sixth an- 
nual dinner Thursday evening, April 12, at Donaldson’s 
Tea Rooms. 











With Hugh M. Freer, newly elected chairman, presiding 
for the first time, a lively session of the Traffic Club of 
the Cincinnati Chamber of Commerce was held at the 
Metropole Hotel, the evening of March 12. On the pro- 
gram for addresses were J. E. Anderson, general agent 
of the Big Four Route at Cincinnati, who spoke on 
“Transportation Conditions at Detroit;” Sam S. Reeves, 
chief tariff clerk in the Big Four tariff bureau at Cin- 
cinnati, whose subject was “Tariffs and How to Read 
Them;” and Thos. J. McLaughlin, of the Chas. Boldt 
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Company, Cincinnati, who read a paper on “The Layman 
and the Law.” In announcing that the spring meeting 
of the National Industrial Traffic League will be held 
in Cincinnati April 5 and 6, Chairman Freer urged mem. 
bers of the club, whether members of the League or not, 
to attend the business sessions and, in order that out-of. 
town members of the League will be made acquainted with 
Cincinnati’s hospitality, he appointed the following com. 
mittee: J. Watt Graham, chairman; H. Gruesser, Chas. 
F. Robb, J. E. Harwood, B. H. Stockman and A. MM. Beek. 
ley. 





The inaugural dinner of the Traffic Club of Philadelphia 
was held at the Bellevue-Stratford, Monday, March 12. 
The speakers were Ernest T. Trigg, president, Philadel- 
phia Chamber of Commerce, topic, “The Commercial Ip- 
terests of Our City;” and J. T. Cortelyou, chief inspector, 
Philadelphia division, P. O. Department, topic, “The Fed- 
eral Postal Inspection, and Its Relation to Important Busi- 
ness Interests.” The club, at the motion of W. D. Cor- 
field, division freight agent of the Philadelphia & Reading 
Railway, passed a resolution pledging aid to the Presi- 
dent in the event of war in working out the problems of 
transporting troops and supplies. The officers for the 
year are as follows: President, H. G. Sickel; vice-presi- 
dents, William F. Jetter, J. W. McFarland, William Me- 
Cuen, S. C. Milbourne, E. W. Stringfield; treasurer, J. 
Harmon Wilson; secretary, Wililam H. Montgomery; his- 
torian, H. D. Cruickshank; directors, Charles W. Bowden, 
S. F. Reeves, Frank M. Rosekrans, George J. Davis, James 
Harris, Clement R. Clements, William D. Corfield, W. B. 
Egolf. 


RATES ON CITRUS FRUITS 
THE TRAFFIC SERVICE NEWS BUREAU, 
Colorado Building, Washington, D. C. 

An attack on the adjustment of rates on citrus fruits 
in the southeast is contained in a brief filed by Arthur B. 
Hayes, counsel for the Florida Orange Growers’ and Ship- 
pers’ League in I. & S. docket No. 886 and formal docket 
No. 9088, argument in which cases was set down for 
March 14. In a general way the justification offered by 
the carriers is that the revision was forced on them by 
the decision of the Commission in Fourth Section Viola 
tions in the Southeast, 30 I. C. C., 153, which case the 
Commission practically reopened on March 9 by institut 
ing an inquiry on its own motion, No. 9516. To that 
proceeding it gave the title, “Southeastern Rate Adjust 
ment.” In his brief Mr. Hayes called attention to the fact, 
and to him it seems the most pertinent, that rates 0 
citrus fruits established by the carriers themselves are 
higher in the territory between Florida on the south and 
Central Freight Association territory north of the Ohio 
River. That fact is deemed of extraordinary significance 
for this reason: The Commission itself fixed the rates in 
Florida and it fixed them north of the Ohio River. I 
other words, in both territory of origin and of destination 
the rates are on a lower level than the charges in the 
intermediate territory. 

In behalf of the growers and shippers the brief points 
out the absurdities in the tariffs making reductions and 
carload ratings to points having population between 200 
and 3,500, but most of the points having a population of 
200. A whole carload of oranges could not be consumed 
by one of the hamlets to which carload ratings have been 
given in a year. The brief says that oranges will not 
keep for.more than three weeks. Therefore, a ‘own 
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1,000 people to which a carload of fruit might be sent 
would have to consume 52 oranges per capita in order to 
get rid of them before spoiling. Inasmuch as there are a 
few infants in every such village and a few who do not 
like oranges, the per capita consumption of those who 
could eat would have to be considerably greater than the 
figure before mentioned. 

The brief points out that the reductions are to points 
to which the fruit could not be shipped, while to points 
of consumption almost without exception advances have 
been proposed. It is a paper readjustment in so far as 
the reductions are concerned and a substantial advance 
to points to which traffic moves. The brief jeers at the 
suggestion of the carriers that they proposed the read- 
justment, not to obtain more revenue, but to bring their 
rates into alignment with the rule of the fourth section 
forbidding a greater charge for a shorter haul twhen it 
is included within the longer. 


RAILWAY REVENUES 
THE TRAFFIC SERVICE NEWS BUREAU, 
Colorado Building, Washington, D. C. 

Substantially complete returns on the results of opera- 
tions of large steam roads in January were made rublic by 
the Commission March 14. The summary covers 181 roads 
with a mileage of 230,078; returns are expected from five 
other railroads. 

For the country as a whole the operating revenue ad- 
vanced from $260,174,878 to $300,008,970; expenses from 
$183.132,102 to $214,400,308; and net from $77,042,776 to 
$85,608,662, or from $336 to $372 per mile. 

In the eastern district the operating revenue increased 
from $122,407,905 to $132,871,019; expenses from $86,477,257 
to $101,422,002; and the net declined from $35,950,638 to 
$31,449,017, or from $610 to $533 per mile. 

In the southern district the revenue rose from $40,452,- 
175 to $47,313,529; expenses from $27,119,545 to $31,026,994, 
and net from $13,332,630 to $16,286,535, or from $317 to 
$384 per mile. 

In the western district the operating revenue increased 
from $97,314,798 to $119,824,422; expenses from $69,535,290 
to $81,951,312: and net revenue from $27,779,508 to $37,- 
873,110, or from $217 to $294 per mile. 





ARGUMENT ON GRAIN RATES 
THE TRAFFIC SERVICE NEWS’: BUREAU, 
Colorado Building, Washington, D. C. 
Arguments were made March 8 on the complaint of the 
Omaha Grain Exchange against the Chicago, Rock Island 
& Pacific by E. P. Smith for the complainant, R. D. 
Sangster for the lower Missouri River crossings, Charles 
Rippin for the St. Louis Merchants’ Exchange, C. S. Burg 
for Missouri, Kansas & Texas, Thomas Bond for, the St. 
Louis-San Francisco, and Wallace Hughes for the Rock 
Island. The complaint was that rates on domestic grain 
from the coarse grain producing sections to the southwest 
via Omaha were unreasonable per se and unduly discrimi- 
Natory in comparison with St. Louis. 
Kansas City and other Missouri River crossings denied 
the contentions put forward by Mr. Smith claiming that 
the 5%4-cent proportional between Omaha and the lower 


Missouri River crossings is. generally the difference 
on the inbound rates from the coarse grain producing 
erritory and also the difference on the outbound, so that 
the adjus ment of rates, instead of discriminating against 
Omaha, i proper by every test for measuring rates. Mr. 
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Sangster said the short-line distance from Omaha to typi- 
cal. points, such as Tulsa, Fort Worth, Shreveport and 
Alexandria, makes through Kansas City and that the dis- 
tance from the coarse grain producing territory in many 
instances is less to Kansas City than by way of Omaha. 
However, the Omaha combination applies to Kansas City. 
He also pointed out that the direct Omaha lines to the 
southwest are the Rock Island, Missouri Pacific and Iron 
Mountain. In addition to those lines he said Kansas City 
has the Santa Fe, the Frisco, Missouri, Kansas & Texas 
and the Kansas City Southern, the rails of which gridiron 
the southwest, but which do not directly reach Omaha. 


REHEARING DENIED 


THE TRAFFIC SERVICE NEWS BUREAU, 
Colorado Building, Washington, D. C. 
The Commission has denied rehearing in ‘Rates on Lum- 
ber from Southwestern and Mississippi Valley Territories,” 
applications for which were made by the carriers whose 
names follow the docket numbers: 3749, Missouri, Kansas 
& Texas Railway Company and connections; 2217, Texas 
& Pacific Railway Company and connections; 793, Beau- 
mont, Sour Lake & Western Railway Company and con- 
nections; 1635, International & Great Northern Railroad 
Company and connections; 4218, 4219, Missouri Pacific 
Railway Company and St. Louis, Iron Mountain & South- 
ern Railway Company and connections; 3371, 2416, St. 
Louis & San Francisco Railroad Company and connec- 
tions; 4852, 5858, St. Louis Southwestern Railway Com- 
pany and connections; 1951, Kansas City Southern Rail- 
way Company and connections; 1952, Louisville & Nash- 
ville Railroad Company. and connections; 2045, Illinois 
Central Railroad Company and connections; 2043, Yazoo 
& Mississippi Valley Railroiad Company and connections; 
467, 623, F. A. Leland agent. 


SUSPENDED TARIFFS 


March 9, in I. and S. No. 962, the Commission further sus- 
pended from March 10 to September 10 schedules in the follow- 
ing: A. D. Hall, agent, I. C. C. A69, Supplement 1 to I. C. C. 
A69.. The suspended schedules revise rates on grain and grain 
products from Kansas City, Mo., Omaha, Neb., and points taking 
same rates to destinations in Mississippi Valley territory. 
They were first suspended from November 10 and December 15. 

March 9, in I. and §S. No. 963, the Commission further sus- 
pended from March 10 until September 10 schedules in the fol- 
lowing: R. H. Countiss, agent, Sup. 11 to I. C. C, 1019, Sup. 
14 to I..C. C. 1020, I..C. ©. 1082; C."C. MeCain, agent, Sun: 11 
to I. C. C. 19, Sup. 14 to I. C. C. 20, I. C. C. 24; Eugene Morris, 
agent, Sup. 11 to I. C. C. 575, Sup. 14 to 1 C. C. 576, I. GC. C. 
628. The suspended schedules increase commodity rates on 
glass bottles, jars and flasks in carloads from points in Penn- 
sylvania, West Virginia, Oklahoma and other states to Pacific 
coast terminals and intermediate points. They were first sus- 
pended from November 10 and November 20. 

March 9, in I. and S. No. 961, the Commission further sus- 
pended from March 10 to November 10 schedules in various 
tariffs covered by the order, which cancel existing commodity 
rates on iron and steel articles, in carloads, between Chicago 
and related points and various points in Western Trunk Line 
territory. They were suspended first from November 10 and 


later dates until March 10. 

March 10, in I, and §S. 1032—posts from E. St. Louis, IIL, 
Supplement 11 to Boyd’s I. C. C. A620; Fulton’s I. C. C. A127, 
and Morris’ I. C, C. 562, were suspended from March 10 in part 
until June 25. 

March 10, in I. and S. 1042—grain to Arkansas stations, Sup- 
plements 10 and 11 to C. R. IL. & P. I. C. C. C10010 and Supple- 
ments 29 and 30 to St. Louis-San Francisco I. C. C. 6705 were 
suspended from March 10 until July 8. 

March 12, in I. and S. No. 964, the Commission further sus- 
pended from March 15 until September 15 items in Supplement 
No. 10 to Pennsylvania R. R. G. O. I. C. C. 7329. They increase 
class rates from Oil City and other points of origin in Western 
Pennsylvania to Minneapolis, Minn., and points taking same 
rates via rail-lake-and-rail and were first suspended from No- 
vember 15 until March 15. 

March 12, in I. and S. No. 967, the Commission further sus- 
pended from March 15 until September 15, schedules on Pages 
3 and 4, Supplement No. 7, to New York Central ‘. & Cc. ke BS. 
No. 215. They increase the charges for switching freight be- 
tween industries located on the New York Central and point of 
interchange with the Cincinnati, Hamilton & Dayton at Toledo. 
Their operation was suspended first from November 15 until 
March 15. 




















































































































































































































































































































































































March 12, in I. and S. 1041, live stock from Nashville, Supple- 
ment 54 to N. C. & St. L. I. C. C. No. 1997A was suspended in 
part from March 13 until July 11. : 

March 12, in I. and S. 900, southwestern dairy products, Le- 
land’s I. C. C. No. 1163 was further suspended from March 12 
until November 7. 

March 12, in I.-and S. 999, eastern starch rates, Chicago & 
Alton I. C. C. No. A883; C. T. H. & S. E. Supplement .11 to I. 
Cc. C. No. 268 and ‘I. Cy.Cy; No..314;'T. & OG. C. Supplement 14 
to I. C. C. No. 2211; Supplement,.8 to L..C. C. No. 2382, and 
Supplement 1 to I. C. C. No. 2412; Supplement 1 to I. C. C. No. 
2413; Zanesville & West., Supplement 12° to I. C. C.: No. 375; 
Boyd’s Supplement 2 to I. C. C. No. A670; Supplement 1 to 
I. C..Cc. No. A730 and Supplement 1 to I. C. C. No. A731 and 
Cameron’s Supplement 2 to I. C. C. No. D92 were suspended 
from March ‘12 and later dates until July 10. 

March 14, in I. and S. 1010—export free time, Supplement 1 
to K. C. Sou. I, C. C. No. 35386 was suspended from March 17 
until June 1. 

March 13, in I. and S. No. 1040, the Commission suspended 
from March 17 until July 15 schedules in Pennsylvania R. R. 
tariffs applying on bituminous and cannel coal from points on 
its line to interstate destinations: Pennsylvania R. R. Co. Sup. 
No. 13 to I. C. C. AA179, Sup. No. 6 to I. C. C. AA182, Sup. No. 
4 to I. C. C. AA183, Sup. 12 to I. C. C. AA417, Sup. No. 35 to 
I. C. C. AA455, Sup. No. 4 to I. C. C. AA499, Sup. No. 3 to 
I. C. C. AA535, Sup. No. 45 to I C. C. AA582, Sup No. 9 to 
I. Cc. C. AA589, Sup. No. 10 to I. C. C. AA707, Sup. 3 to I. C. C. 
AA717, Sup. No. 2 to I. C.-C. AA776, Sup. No. 4° to I. C. C. 
AA784, I. C. C. AA803, AA804, AA805, AAS06, AA807, AA808 and 
AA809. The suspended schedules contain a rule reading as 
follows: “Restrictions governing application of rates on ship- 
ments loaded at mine tipples. The rates named in this tariff 
apply only on coal loaded directly into cars from.mine tipples 
having track connections with these companies or other initial 
line carriers as shown herein,’’ which will have the effect of 
prohibiting the application of rates as published in such tariffs 
on shipments loaded by operators who do not operate tipples 
and who haul their coal by wagon or other means from mine 
to the car for loading. 

March 13, in I. and S. 929—coffee from New Orleans, La., Sup- 
plements 6 and 7 to Washburn’s I. C. C. No. 188 further sus- 
pended from March 15 until September 15. 

March 13, in I, and S. 1037—minimum weights on grain and 
flour, Missouri Pacific Sup. 13 to I. C. C. A1206, Sup. 31 to I. C. 
C. Al255, Sup. 27 to I. C. C. A1287, Sup. 15 to I. C. C. A1305, 
Sup. 28 to I. C. C. A1598, Sup. 13 to I. C, C. A1932, Sup. 13 
to I. C. C. A2106, Sup. 17 to I. C. C. A2180, Sup. 20 to I. C. C. 
A2198, Sup. 18 to I. C. C. A2397, Sup. 11 to I. C. C. A2567, Sup. 3 
to I. C. C. A3733, Sup. 7 to L. C. C. AZ813, Sup. 5'to LC. C. 
A2926, Sup. 8 to I. C. C. A2927, Sup. 6 to I. C C. A2962, Sup. 
3 to I. C. C.. A3$114, Sup. 1 to I. C. C. A119, Sup. 2 to I. C. C. 
ans Se 2 to I. C. C. A189, Sup. 1 to I. C. C. A$219 and I: 

March 13, in I. and S. 968—lumber to Texas ports, N. O. T. 
& M. I. C. C. No. A232 was further suspended from March 18 
until September 18. 

March 14, in I. and S. 998—Southeast implement iron and steel 
rates, L, and N. Supplement 18 to I. C. C. No. A13484, Supple- 
ment 15 to I. C. C. No. A13485, Supplement 11 to I. C. C. No. 
A13486, Supplement 10 to I, C. C. No. A13487, Supplement 10 
to I. C. C. No. A13490, Supplement 9 to I. C. C. No. A13491, 
Supplement 9 to I. C. C. No. A13492, and Supplement 1 to I. C. 
C. No. A13844 were suspended from March 15 until May 15. 

March 14, in I. and S. 969—Dairy products to Montana, ninth 
revised page 523 of C. B, & Q. I. C. C. No. 10610; Countiss’ 
I. C. C. No. 1082; McCain’s I. C. C. No. 24 and Morris’ I. C. C. 
og 628 were further suspended from March 20 until September 


March 14, in I. and S. .971—Segment blocks to Jacksonville, 
Fla., Chalenor’s Supplements 16 and 17 to I. C. C. No. A69, 
Supplement 8 to I. C.:C. No. A90 and Supplement 3 to I. C. C. 
= fa were further suspended from March 21 until Septem- 

er 21. 

March 14, in I. and S. 973—cane seed to New Orleans, Supple- 
ment 2 to M. K. & T. I. C. C. No. A4222 was further suspended 
from March 22 until September 22. 

March 14, in I. and S. 1043, the Commission suspended from 
March 15 until July 13, certain schedules in the following 
tariffs: B. & O. Sup. Nos. 17 and 18 to I. C, C. No. 14115; C. & 
oO. I. C. C. No. 6750. The suspended schedules name increased 
commodity rates on steel rails from Huntington, W. Va., to 
various stations on the N. & W. and its connections in Vir- 
ginia and Kentucky. The present rate to various stations on 
the Norfolk and Shenandoah divisions of the N. & W. is $2.50 
per gross ton. The proposed rate is $2.94. The present rate to 
Majestic, Ky., is $3.05 and the proposed rate is $3.63 per gross 
ton. Rates to certain other points are increased by amounts 
varying from 1 to 18 cents per gross ton. 

March 14, in I. and S. 1050, the Commission suspended from 
March }5.and later dates until July 13, tariffs filed by various car- 
riers or by agents for carriers operating in Official, Western and 
Southern classification territories. The suspended schedules 
contain .propased new reconsigning and diversion rules and 
charges. . Under the present tariffs coal, lumber, grain and 
certain Other commodities may be reconsigned upon payment 
of a charge of $1.00 per car when the order is placed before 
arrival of car at original destination and upon payment of a 
charge of $2.00 per car if ordered reconsigned subsequent to 
arrival of car, and at certain rate-breaking and other important 
points this service is performed free of charge. At certain 
points there is in effect a reconsigning charge of $5.00 per car. 
The suspended tariffs provide for uniform reconsigning or diver- 
sion charges of $2.00 and $5.00 per car. If a car is diverted or 
reconsigned in transit prior to its arrival at original destina- 
tion, or if the original destination is served by a terminal 
yard, then prior to arrival at such terminal yard the proposed 
charge is $2.00 per car, and if ordered reconsigned after arrival 
at original destination the proposed charge is $5.00 per car. 

March 15, in I. and S. 1019—run-by and set-back, Santa Fe 
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Supplements 8 and 9 to I. C. C. No. 7388 and Supplement 8 to 
I. C. C. No. 7421 were suspended from March 15 until June 

Mareh 15, in I. and S. 1050 (first supplemental order)—r: con- 
signing charges, Supplement 1 to B. R. & P. I. C. C. No. 53g 
Supplement 4 to P. & L. E. I. C. C. No. 1693 and W. & L. EB 
I. C, C. No. 1108 were susper'ded from March 15 until July 





Digest of New Complaints 


Horst Co., San Francisco, ‘vs. Southern 








No. 9323, Sub. No. 6. 
Pacific et al 





Against rates of $1.75 and $2.25, C. L. and L. C. L, on hops 
from California shipping points to points in Groups A to J 
inclusive, as unjust and unreasonable. Cease and desist 
order, the establishment of just and reasonable rates, and 


reparation asked for. 

No. 9323, Sub. No. 7.. Horst Co., San Francisco, vs. Southern 
Pacific et al. 

Against rates of $1.75 and $2.25, C. L. and L. C. L., on hops 
from California shipping points to points in Groups A to J 
inclusive, as unjust and unreasonable. Cease and desist 
order, the establishment of just and reasonable rates, and 
reparation asked for. 

No. 9413, Sub. No. 1. Farmers’ Elevator Co. of Howard, S. D,, 
vs. C. M. & St. P. et al. 

Against refusal to furnish cars in accordance with amount 
of business done and elevators owned. Ask for a cease and 
desist order, 

No. 9467, Sub, No. 3. A. P. McLendon & A. Braun, proprietors 
of the M. B. Ise Kream Co., Waco, vs. Morgan’s Louisiana & 
Texas R. R. & S. S. Co. 

Unjust and unreasonable rates on salt from Louisiana points 
to Waco. Asks for a cease and desist order, just and rea- 
sonable rates, 30,000 minimum, and reparation. 

No. 9496. Haley & Lang Co., Sioux Falls, S. D., vs. American 
Express Co. et al. 

Unjust and unreasonable rates on fresh fruit from White 
Salmon, Wash., to Sioux Falls by reason of the absence of 
through rates. Asks for through rates and reparation. 

~. go tl pa Refining Co., Tulsa, Okla., vs. A. T. & 

. F. et al. 

Against a rate of 26 cents from Okmulgee to Newton, Kan., 
on shipments of gas oil, as unjust, unreasonable and dis- 
criminatory. Asks for cease and desist order and maxima 
rates and reparation amounting to $646. 

No. 9498. Eastern Shore of Virginia Produce Exchange, Only, 
Va., vs. Western Maryland et al. 

Unjust and unreasonable rates on vegetables and other ar- 
ticles from wharves in Northampton and Accomac counties, 
Va., by reason of the absence of through rates. . Asks for 
just, reasonable and non-discriminatory through rates. 

- — George W. Hartzell, Piqua, O., vs. C. C. Cc. & St. L 
e 4 

Against a rate of 12.6 cents on walnut logs from Mahomet, 
Ill., to Piqua, O., as unjust_and unreasonable. Ask for a rate 
of 11.6 cents and reparation. 

No, 9500. W. T. Ferguson Lumber Co., St. Louis, vs. Louisiana 
& Arkansas et al. 

Against a rate of 32 cents on lumber from points in Louis- 
iana to destinations in Mississippi, Alabama, Tennessee, Ken- 
tucky, Ohio, West Virginia, Maryland and Pennsylvania, as 
unjust and unreasonable. Asks for reparation. 

No. 9501. Crown Willamette Paper Co., San Francisco, vs. 
Pr. te B&B, o al. 

Unjust and unreasonable rates on pulp from Washington, 
D. C., to Portland, Ore., for Camas, Wash. Asks for a rate 
of 75 cents and reparation amounting to $1,108. 

No. 9502. The Seymour Packing Co., Topeka, Kan., vs. A. T. 
& S. F. et al. 

Unjust and unreasonable rates on fresh meat and dressed 
poultry from Wichita, Arkansas City, Hutchinson, Topeka 
and Coffeyville to Cairo, Ill, for beyond. Asks for a cease 
re a order, maxima rates and reparation amounting to 

No. 8307. Swift & Co., vs. Arkansas Central R. R. Co. et al 

Petition for modification of order and award of reparation. 

No. 9503. The McCaull-Dinsmore Co., Minneapolis, Minn., vs. 
Chicago, Burlington & Quincy R. R. Co. et al. 

Unjust and unreasonable rates on shipment of wheat from 
Axtell, Neb., via Sioux City, Ia., and Morristown, to Chicago, 
growing out of alleged misrouting. Ask for reparation. 

No. 9504. Babcock Brothers Lumber Co., Pittsburgh, Pa., vs. 

. Georgia, Florida & Alabama Ry. Co. et al. 

Asking for allowance of $3 per car as fair, reasonable and 
just compensation for switching at Babcock Station, Ga. 
age J the provisions of the Commission in I. and S. Docket 

oO. it. 

No. 9305. E. H. Wright Co., Ltd., Kansas City, Mo., vs. A. T. 
& S. F. Ry. Co. et al. 

Against the application of a third class rate of $3 per 100 
pounds on shipments of condensed smoke in glass from Kan- 
sas City to California and Pacific coast points as unjust and 
unreasonable. Ask for the application of a $2 rate previously 
in effect and since restored, and reparation. 

No. 9506. The Terrell (Texas) Commercial Club vs. Texas & 
Pacific Ry. Co. et al. 

Unjust and unreasonable and unduly prejudicial rates on 
grain and hay against Terrell and in favor of Group A points, 
of from 5 cents to 8 cents per 100 pounds against Terre!! and 


against unjust and unreasonable rates on grain and hay 
from points in Oklahoma to Terrell. Ask for a cease and 
desist order and reparation, 1 

No. 9507. Springston Lumber Co. et al., Harrison, Idaho, and 


Spokane, Wash. vs. Great Northern Ry. Co. etal. _ 
Against the absence of joint through rates applicabic to 

low grade lumber from their mills to Montana and North 

Dakota points as discriminatory in favor of competitors 1o- 
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March 17 1917 


Coeur d’Alene, Idaho. -Asks for a cease and~desist 


cated 8° “the establishment of joint through rates. 


order an 


o. 9507, Sib. No. 1. Springston Lumber Co. et al., Harrison, 
Idaho, and Spokane, Wash., vs. Great Northern Ry. et al. 
Against the absence of joint through rates on pine and fir 
jumber from Springston, Harrison and Rose Lake, Idaho, to 
all points on the lines of the Northern Pacific in Montana, 
North Dakota and Minnesota. Asks for a cease and desist 
order and the establishment of joint through rates. as 
No. 9509. security -Coal and Mining Co. of Missouri vs. Illinois 
‘ et al. 
ay rules governing distribution of coal cars under Com- 
mission’s decision in the matter of investigation of alleged 


irregulari(ies in the mine regions among the coal mines served 
py the Illinois Central. Cease and desist order and reparation 


for 

a0, Sub. No. 1. Paradise Coal Co. vs. Illinois Central 
_ Co. et al. 

mast rules governing distribution of coal cars under 


Commission’s decision in the matter of investigation of alleged 
irregularities in the mine regions among the coal mines 
served by the Illinois Central. Cease and desist order and 
reparation asked for. 
No. 9510. Hollingshead & Blei Co., Chicago, Ill., vs. Kansas 
City Southern et al. 

Against a rate of 46.3 cents on carload shipments of staves 
from Stilwell, Okla., to New York City as unjust and un- 
reasonable to the extent that it exceeds 35 cents, to which 
pasis they ask reparation, ; p 
No, 9511. Southern Coal, Coke and Mining Co., St. Louis, Mo., 
ys, Southern Ry. Co. et al. — ; 

Against the absence of joint through rates from points in 
the Bellevuelle district to points of destination in Iowa, Wis- 
consin, Minnesota and South Dakota. Ask for the -establish- 
ment of joint through rates. 

Co., Neb., 


No, 9512, Sunderland Bros, 
Pacific et al. : 

Unjust and unreasonable charges on shipments of portland 
cement from Independence, Kan., to Omaha, Neb. Cease and 
desist order, the establishment of joint through rates and 
reparation asked for. 

No. 9513. Hutton & Bourbonnais Co., Hickory, N. C., vs. South- 
ern Ry. Co. et al. . 

Unjust and unreasonable rate on carload shipments of lum- 
ber from Hickory, N. C., to Fort Plains, N, Y. 

No, 9517. Ohio Valley Coal Operators’ Assn. vs. Illinois Central 
et al. 

Against rates on coal from the western Kentucky fields to 
consuming territories north and south of the Ohio River as 
unjust, unreasonable and unduly discriminatory. Ask for 
just, reasonable and non-discriminatory rates, especially with 
relation to rates from southern Illinois fields to competitive 
points, 

No. 9518. Seal Mattress Co., Sugar Land, Tex., vs. A. T. & 
§. F. Ry. Co. et al. 

Against second class rate of $2.95 to Tigard, Ore., and of 
$2.60 to San Francisco on cotton mattresses as unjust, un- 
reasonable, unjustly discriminatory and unduly preferential. 
Ask for rate of $1.70 to Tigard and of $1.56 to San Francisco 
and reparation. e 
0.9519. The Western Art Glass Co., Wichita, Kan., vs. A. T. 
&§. F. Ry. Co. et al. 

Against rates on plate glass, C. L., from Crystal City, Mo., 
and other points taking Mississippi River rates to Wichita as 
unjust, unreasonable and unduly preferential in favor of com- 
petitors at Kansas City, St. Louis and Oklahoma City. Ask 
fra rate lower than third class to Oklahoma City and 
Texas points and reparation. 

0, 920. Berthold & Jennings Lumber Co., 
Southern Ry. 

Alleges illegal charges on a shipment of lumber from Iuka, 
Miss, to Mascot, Tenn. Ask for cease and desist order and 
reparation. 

0, 9521. Charles F. Murphy Co., Chicago, Ill., vs. C. M. & 
St. P. Ry. Co. et al. 

Against heater car charges on shipments of potatoes as not 
having been authorized by tariffs. Ask. for cease and desist 
order and reparation. 


COMMISSION ORDERS 


The Board of City Developments of the City of Amarillo, 
x, the Panhandle Traffic League and the Railroad Com- 
lssion of Texas have been allowed to intervene in case 
% 8418, Railroad Commission of Louisiana vs. Aransas 
“ttbor Terminal et al., and related cases; the Meridian 
mafic Bureau in case 9430, Loeb Apti Co. vs. Seaboard 
tLine et al, and the Pine Bluff Traffic Bureau in case 
2, Helena Traffic Bureau vs. Iron Mountain et al. 

The Commission has awarded reparation to the Prey 
Mothers and Cooper Livestock Commission Company in 
re 7877, vs. the T. & P. et al. in the sum of $211.20; 
PW. H. Howell in case 8248, vs. C., B. & Q. et al. in 
Pe sum of $81.55; to Count R. Boyd in case 7936, vs. 
"i Tenn. & Nor. et al. in the sum of $171.01; to the 
mst Lakes Canning Company in case 6782; vs. C. & 
‘W. et al, in the sum of $158.93; to the Atlantic Ice 
Md Coal Cornoration in case 7641, vs. C., N. O. & T. P., 


Omaha, vs. Missouri 


St. Louis, vs. 
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in the sum of $749.06; to McCall-Dinsmore Company in 
case 7098, vs. C. & N. W. et al., in the sum of $224.36, 
and to the Charles Warner Company in case 5994, vs. 
D., L. & W. et al., in the sum of $76.01. 

Defendant’s petition for rehearing in case 8441, Utah- 
Idaho Millers’ and Grain Dealers’ Association vs. D. & 
R. G. et al., is denied. : 

The Coal Operators’ Traffic Bureau of St. Louis has 
been allowed to intervene in case 9469, American Mining 
Co. et al. vs. C. & E. I. et al. 

Protestants’ petition for modification of Commission’s 
order in I. and S. 812, New Orleans terminal allowances, 
denied. 

Case 8078, Miller Bros. vs. St. L. & S. F. et al., re- 
opened for further hearing at request of defendants. 

Case Nos. 8412, Wasson Coal Co. vs. Big Four and 9366, 
Phillip Fogarty & Sons vs. N. Y., O. & W., dismissed at 
complainant’s request. 

Complainant’s petition for rehearing in case 8310, North- 
ern Mercantile Co. vs. Ariz. East. et al., denied. 


The Commission has granted authority to the A., B. & 
A. to intervene in case 9396, M. C. Kiser Co. et al. vs. 
Cent. of Ga. et al., and to the Coal Operators’ Traffic 
Bureau of St. Louis to intervene in case 9457, W. G. Block 
Co. vs. Santa Fe et al. 

Defendants in case 7244, Stone’s Express, Incorporated, 
vs. Ann Arbor et al., by order of Commission, are re- 
quired to establish, on or before April 15, on five days’ 
notice, through routes from Lynn, Mass., to points on 
or via D., L. & W. 


TRAFFIC ORGANIZATIONS 


THE NATIONAL INDUSTRIAL TRAFFIC LEAGUE—Obdject: 
The object of this league is to interchange ideas concerning 
traffic matters, to co-operate with the Interstate eree 
Commission, state railroad commissions and transportation 
companies in promoting and securing better understanding by 
the public and the state and national governments of the needs 
of the traffic world; to secure proper legislation where deemed 
necessary, and the modification of present laws where consid- 
ered harmful to the free interchange of commerce; with the 
view to advance fair dealing and to promote, conserve and pro- 
tect the commercial and tranaportation interests. 

Headquarters—Tacoma Bidg., 6 North La Salle 8t., Chicago. 

Manager Traffic Department, Cincinnati Chamber of Com- 
merce and Merchants’ Hxchange. 


Manager Transportetica Department, Boston Chamber of 
Commerce, 


7. Crane Company, 836 South Michigan Ave., Chicago, 


EB F. pO EEE TOTES ET ee Secretary 
5 North La Salle St., Chicago. 


MANUFACTURERS’ ASSOCIATION, In Charge of Traffic of 
Industries Located at Sterling and Rock Falls, Ill. 








A. N. Bradford..... pened wenn jcaneebanes ese eanann President 
Bs We. TBcccccccsse 0001006000 40006 600.00 00.0006 560 Ve 
We ee, Sts 86 sebsnwoecvataweseaseetne Secretary-Treasurer 
Tic, Sy MEI 44-4 nino ta op arcu ecaiw ei aoa ieisiaintarmictae ...Traffic Manager 


All correspondence relative to movement of traffic to or from 
Manager, General Offices, Lawrence Building, Sterling, IIl. 
Sterling and Rock Falls, Ill., should be addressed to the Traffic 





ALL STEEL MODERN EQUIPMENT 


LIQUIDS DESPATCH LINE 


2500 S. Robey St., Chicago, Mil. 








FOR SALE—One car of White Oak ties. Sev- 
eral cars of mixed oak piles and one car of white 
oak piles. L. E. Pearson, Edwardsburg, Michigan, 
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Note.—items in the Docket marked with an asterisk (*) are 
new, having been added since the last issue of The Traffic 
World. Cancellations and postponements announced too late te 
show the change in this Docket will be noted elsewhere. 


March 20—Alta Vista, Va.—Examiner Smith: 
|. & S. 997—Lumber transit. 
March 20—St. Louis, Mo.—Examiner Watkins: 
9359—General Roofing Mfg. Co. vs. P. R. R. Co. et al. 
(. & S. 992—and first, second and third supplemental orders— 
Track storage. 
March 20—Chicago, Ill.—Examiner Hagerty: 
* 1. & S, 999—and first to fourth supplemental orders inclusive— 
Eastern starch case. 
March 20—Asheville, N. C.—Examiner Gartner: 
9428—Western Carolina Lumber & Timber Assn. et al. vs. 
Virginia-Carolina Ry. Co. et al. 
March 20—Houston, Tex.—Examiner Flynn: 
9377—Houston Chamber of Commerce, Houston, Tex., vs. M. 
La. & Tex. R. R. & S. S. Co. et al., and Fourth Section Ap- 
Plications Nos. 488S—M. L. & T. R. R. & S. S. Co.; 628 and 
642—Leland; 792—N. O. T. & M. Ry. Co.; 793—B. S. L. & W.; 
794—Orange & Northwestern; 2045—Ill. Cent.; 4218, 4219 and 
4220—St. Louis, Iron Mountain & Southern. 
9440—The Sealy Mattress Co. vs. Sugar Land Ry. Co. et al. 


March 20—New York, N. Y.—Examiner Settle: 
9316—International Paper Co. vs. Me. Cent. R. R. et al. 
9422—The New Jersey Zinc Co. vs. B. & O. R. R. et al. and 

portions of the following fourth section applications asking 
authority to charge for the transportation of barytes from 
Cartersville, Ga., to Hazard, Pa., rates which are lower than 
the rates contemporaneously maintained on like traffic from 
or to intermediate points: 458—Western & Atlantic R. R. Co.; 
1548—Sou. Ry. Co.; 1563 and 152—B. & O.; 1625—C. C. Mec- 
Cain. 
9361—Fruit Dispatch Co. vs. P. R. R. Co. et al. 

March 21—New York, N. Y.—Examiner Brown: 

9393—Lucas E. Moore Stave Co. vs. B. & A. R. R. Co. (the 
N. Y. C. R. R. Co., lessee). 

1. & S. 1010—and first supplemental order—Export freight free 
time. 

March 21—New York, N. Y.—Examiner Settle: 
9442—Cordley & Hayes vs. B. & M. R. R. et al. 

9427—A. Blum & Popper vs. B. & M. R. R. et al. 


March 21—Wichita, Kan.—Examiner Money: 

8459—The Kansas Flour Mills Co. vs. Midland V. Ry. Co. et al. 
also Fourth Section Application No. 3530 of the M. K. & T. 
involving rates on flour from Belle, Plaine and Oxford, Kan., 
to Kansas City. 

bar ae Wichita Wholesale Furniture Co. vs. A. T. & S. F. 
et al. 

9259—The Wichita Traffic Bureau vs. A. T. & S. F. Ry. Co. 
et al. 

9229—J. R. Johnston vs. A. T. & S. F. et al., and portions of 
fourth section applications Nos. 461—Leland; 2659—Santa Fe; 
asking authority to continue to charge for the transporta- 
tion of hides, wool and tallow, L. C. L., from points in Okla- 
homa and Texas to Wichita, Kan., and applications Nos. 630 
—Leland, 796—St. L.-S. F. & Tex., 799—St. L.-S. F., and 
2659—Santa Fe, asking authority to continue to charge for 
the transportation of wool, hides and tallow, L. C. L., from 
Oklahoma and Texas points to Wichita, Kan. 

March 22—New York—Examiner Settle: 
9394—Trexler Lumber Co. vs. N. Y., N. H. & H. et al. 
March 22—Galveston, Tex.—Examiner Flynn: 

9212—The Texas Export and Import Co. vs. Abilene & Sou. 
Ry. et al. 

March 22—Jacksonville, Fla.—Examiner J. Edgar Smith: 

6126—E. P. Ladd & Co. vs. Gould Southwestern Ry. et al. 


March 22—Atlanta, Ga.—Examiner Gartner: 


9430—Loeb-Apte Co. vs. S. A. L. Ry. et al. 
8774—American Sumatra Tobacco Co. vs. N. Y. N. H. & H. 


R. R. Co. et al 
March 23—ft. Louis, Mo.—Examiner McCauley: 
1. & S. 1007—Empty carrier ratings. 
March 23—Atlanta. Ga.—Examiner Gartner: 
1. & S. 998—Southeast implement iron and steel. 
March 23—Chicago, Ill.—Examiner Hagerty: 
4424—Mississippi River case, State of Iowa et al. vs. A. T. & 
S. F. et al. 
March 24—St. Louis, Mo.—Examiner McCawley: 
9179—Gulf Lumber Co. et al. vs. Gulf & Sabine River R. R. 
et al. 
9223—W. N. Matthews & Bro. vs. C. & E. I. R. R. Co. et al. 
March 24—-Detroit, Mich.—Examiner Wood: 
9424—The Dow Chemical Co. vs. Pere Marquette R. R. Co. 
et al. 
March 24—San Antonio, Tex.—Examiner Flynn: 
9176—The Delaware Punch Co. of Texas vs. International & 
Gt. Nor. et al. 
March 26—Syracuse, N. Y.—Examiner Settle: 
9420—The Syracuse Chamber of Commerce, for the Syracuse 
Ornamental Co., vs. Mich. Cent. R. R. Co. et al. 
March 26—Dallas, Tex.—Examiner Thurtell: 
8418—Railroad Commission of Louisiana vs. Aransas Harbor 
Term. Ry. Co. et al. 
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a~ 2 ene Commission of Louisiana vs. St. L. S. W. Ry 

et al. : 

8290—Railroad Commission of Louisiana vs. St. L. S. F g 
Tex. et al. 

1. & S. 710—Eastern Texas class rates. 

1. & S. 729—Class rates to Shreveport, La. 


March 26—Lansing, Mich.—Examiner Wood: 

1. & S. 1013—Grain transit at Michigan stations. 

March 26—Chicago, Ill.—Examiner Hagerty: 

9443—F. J. Lewis Mfg. Co. vs. A. B. & A. Ry. Co. et al. 

March 26—Washington, D. C.—Commissioner Daniels: 

1. & S. Docket 981—Cement to Iowa points. (This proceeding 
is assigned for hearing in connection with the cement inves. 
tigation, Docket No. 8182.) 

1. & S. 960—Cement to Sallisaw, Okla. 

8182—Cement investigation. 

March 26—St. Louis, Mo.—Examiner McCawley: 
9302—lU'niversal Iron and Supply Co. vs. C. H. & D. et al. 
9301—Walter A. Zelnicker Supply Co. vs. C. & N. W. et al, 

and such portions of fourth section application No. 3786 ot 
C. & N. W., involving rate for transportation of steel piling 
from Winona, Minn., to Louisville, Ky. 


March 26—Birmingham, Ala.—Examiner J. E. Smith: 
8985—Steagall & Lightfoot et al. vs. L. & N. et al. and port- 
tions of the following fourth section applications by which 
carriers ask authority to continue to charge for the trans- 
portation of horses and mules, in carloads, from Illinois, 
Indiana, Kentucky and Tennessee to Montgomery, Ala., 
rates higher as a through route than the aggregate of the 
pptasengenate rates: 1952—L. & N. R. R. Co.; 2138—M. & 0. 
. -. Co 

9335—Freight Bureau of the Merchants’ & Manufacturers’ 
Assn. of Birmingham vs. L. & N. R. R. Co. et al. 

8912—Alabama Packing Co. et al. vs. L. & N. R. R. Co. 

L. & N. Fourth Section Application No. 1952 involving rates 
on hogs, cattle, horses and mules, C. L., from points in 
Tennessee and Kentucky to Birmingham. 

March 26—Phoenix, Ariz.—Examiner Flynn: 

|. & S. 987—and first supplemental order—New Mexico-Ari- 

zona coal. 


March 26—Sioux City, Ia.—Examiner Money: 
9274—Fianley Grain Co. vs. C. St. P. M. & O. Ry. Co. et al. 


March 27—Grand Rapids, Mich.—Examiner Wood: 
9096—The Casket Mfg. Assn. of America vs. B. & O. R.R. 
Co. et al. 
9324—-Superior Charcoal Iron Co. vs. Munising, Marquette & 
S. E. Ry. Co. et al. 


March 27—Columbus Ga.—Examiner Gartner: 
|. & S. 97i—Segment blocks to Jacksonville, Fla. 


March 27—St. Louis, Mo.—Examiner McCawley: 
9334—The Illinois Supply Construction Co. vs. C. P. & St. L 
et al. 
March 27—Minneapolis, Minn.—Examiner Money: 
9382—and Sub. No. 1—Gamble-Robinson Fruit Co. vs. Fla. E. 
C. Ry. Co. et al. and vs. Tavares & Gulf R. R. Co. et al, 
also the following fourth section applications involving rates 
on grape fruit: 703—Atlantic Coast Line R. R. Co.; 1952— 
Louisville & Nashville R. R. Co.; 1548—Southern Ry. Co.; 
1573—Seaboard Air Line Ry. Co.; 3965—Cincinnati, New Or- 
leans & Texas Pacific Ry. Co. 
1. & S. No. 1011—Switching absorption. 
9240—F.. S. Dewey vs. C. M, & St. P. Ry. Co. 


March 28—Minneapolis, Minn.—Examiner Money: 
9292—Northwestern Traffic and Service Bureau vs. M. St. P. 
& S. S. M. Ry. Co., also fourth section application No. 464, 
involving rates on coal from Manitowoc, \Wis., to Minneapo- 
lis & St. Paul, Minn. 
9406—Minnescta & Ontario Power Co. vs. Big Fork & Inter- 
national Falls Railway Co. et al. 


March 28—Meridian, Miss.—Examiner J. E. Smith: 
1. & S. 1001—Cottonseed from Texas. 


March 28—Chicago, Ill—Examiner Hagerty: ’ 
9239—National Live Stock Exchange vs. Abilene & Sou. Ry. 


et al. 
March 28—St. Louis, Mo.—Examiner McCawley: 











9369—Chicago Lumber and Coal Co. vs. Ala. Gt. Sou. R. R. 
et al. 
9390—Bay Bros. Lumber Co. vs. La. & Ark. Ry. et al. 
March 29—Philadelphia, Pa.—Examiner Settle: et al 
ry Cm lo 


* 9349—Bryden Horse Shoe Co. vs. LL & N. E. R. BR 
March 29—Fort Wayne, Ind.—Examiner Wood: 
9368—Geo. W. Hartzell vs. C. B. & Q. R. R. Co. et al. Ry 
9346—Independent Cooperage Co., Inc., vs. Cent. o! Ga. By. 
Co. et al. 
March 29—New Orleans, La.—Examiner J. E. Smith: New 
1. & S. 929—and first supplemental order—Coffee ‘trom 
Orleans, La. 
March 29—St. Louis, Mo.—Examiner McCawley: 
9435—S. Schwartz vs. St. L.-S. F. et al. ‘ 
9429—Algonite Stone Mfg. Co. vs. A. T. & S. F. et at 
March 29—Los Angeles, Cal.—Examiner Flynn: 
9178—James Kennedy vs. Sou. Pac. Co. 
March 29—Minneapolis, Minn.—Examiner Money: p. et al 
6902—The Van Dusen-Harrington Co. vs. C. M. & * . 
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POSITIONS WANTED OR OPEN 


—————————————————————————————— 
* GOOD MEN ARE ALWAYS IN DEMAND, AND THB 
Trafic World is the logical medium for getting the men 
and the positions in touch with one another. The rates 
tor classified advertisements are as follows: $2.00 per 
inch first insertion, $1.00 per inch second insertion, $0.50 
per inch each additional insertion, payable in advance. 
Keyed advertisements forwarded free and all correspond- 
ence held in strict confidence. 
THE TRAFFIC WORLD, 
418 So. Market Street, Chicago. 


TIE INSPECTOR, with eighteen years’ experience, who 
knows red from white oak. Will go anywhere at any 
time. L. E. Pearson, Edwardsburg, Mich. 


WANTED—Position as TRAFFIC MANAGER by young 
married man, 29 years old. Character, ability and ten 
years of freight traffic experience. Familiar with Inter- 
state Commerce Commission rulings, rates, claims, etc. 
At present connected with large industrial concern. A. O. 
10, care The Traffic World, Chicago. 


Young man, 32, single, twelve years’ experience in all- 
round railroad work, including quotation of rates; also 
served as soliciting and traveling freight agent. Ref- 
erences first class; aggressive, energetic, honest, reliable 
and a producer. Wants to make a change. Desire posi- 
tion in charge of solicitation or elsewhere, where merit 
and ability will be recognized. M. T. 24, care The Traffic 
World, Chicago. 


WANTED—Position as TRAFFIC MANAGER or assist- 
ant. Married man, 28 years of age, with ten years’ rail- 
road and commercial experience. Familiar with rates, 
claims, etc. Will go to any part of country. G. H. 3, 
care The Traffic World, Chicago. 


WANTED—Position as TRAFFIC MANAGER by an en- 
ergetic, capable traffic man, 36 years of age and married. 
A specialist in all phases of railroad traffic work. Thor- 
oughly versed in the question of rates, routings, claims 
and classifications. Familiar with the Interstate Com- 
merce rules and regulations. Can furnish A-1 reference 
as to character and ability. Wéill locate anywhere. H. L. 
W. 56, care The Traffic World, Chicago. 


WANTED—Position as TRAFFIC MANAGER or assist- 
ant by American, married, 38, college graduate, with 
character, ability and freight traffic knowledge. Familiar 
with rates, claims, etc. Splendid record; 7% years in 
present railroad position. Larger salary object of change. 
N. X. 121, care The Traffic World, Chicago. 


Do Business by Mail 
It’s profitable, with accurate lists of prospects. Our catalogue 
contains vital information on Mail Advertising. Also prices and 
quantity on 6,000 national mailing lists, 99% guaranteed. Such as; 
War Material Mfrs. Wealthy Men Fly Paper Mfrs. 
Cheese Box Mfrs. _—Ice Mfrs. Foundries 


Shoe Retailers Doctors Farmers 
Auto Owners Axle Grease Mfrs. Fish Hook Mfrs. 
Write for this valuable reference book. Also prices and 
samples of Fac-simile Letters. 
Have us write or revise your Sales Letters. 
Ross-Gould, {621 P Olive Street, St. Louis. 


oss -Gould 
Lists St.Louis 
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PR SAVE 


I with the 


There is no question about the savings made where Electric 
Industrial Trucks have been installed. Facts—unadulterated 
and startling—prove the immense economy of these flexible 
transportation units. In many instances these trucks pay for 
themselves in three months. . 


Facts also prove the sturdy, depeudable, day-in-and-day- 
out excellence of 


The “fronclad=Extde” Battery 


The power—the ‘‘thing that makes it go’’—of the Industrial 
Truck lies wholly in the battery. And the*‘ froncladsExide’’ 
is a power battery. 


The ‘ fronclad=Exide ’’ Battery is peculiarly adapted for 
industrial trucks in that it delivers great power, exactly as 
needed, has long life, will withstand rough service and can be 
operated and cared for without special knowledge. 


_ Our new bulletin on industrial trucks will show you how 
widely they are being used and how you can apply them t> 
your business. Any office will send you a copy on request. 


THE ELECTRIC STORAGE BATTERY CO. 
ie! The oldest and eee ne of Storage Batteries 


1888 PHILADELPHIA, PA. 1917 


New York Boston Washington Minneapolis Denver Detroit 
SanFrancisco KansasCity Chicago Cleveland Atlanta 
Pittsburgh St.Louis Rochester Toronto 


Manufacturer of the famous ‘‘froncladzExide’”’, ‘Exide,’ 
‘“bycapsExide” and ‘‘TbhinzExide”’ Batteries 
for Electric Vehicles, Mining 
and Industrial Loco- 
motives, etc. 
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March 30—San Francisco, Cal.—HExaminer Flynn: 

9023—E. Clements Horst Co., assignee of G. Wilderruth Grain 
Co. vs. Sou. Pac. et al. and Sub. Nos. 1 to 60: also fourth 
section applications Nos. 345 and 349, Countiss, agent, in- 
volving C. L. and L. C. L. rates on hops from points in 
California. 

9313—Algoma Lumber Co. vs. Sou. Pac. Co. 


March 31—Richmond, Ind.—Examiner Wood: 
ae Johnson & Son vs. St. Louis-San Francisco Ry. Co. 
et a 


March 31—San Francisco, Cal.—Examiner Flynn: 

9415—Weed Lumber Co. vs. Sou. Pac. et al. 

9323—The Herman Goepper Co, vs. Sou. Pac. et al. 

9323, Sub. No. 1—Klaber, Wolf & Netter vs. Sou, Pac. et al. 

9323, Sub. No. 2—Wolf, Netter & Co. vs. Sou. Pac. et al. 

9323, Sub. No. 3—E. E. Fingarr vs. West. Pac. R. R. et al. 

9323, Sub. No. 4—A. Magnus Sons, Co. vs. Sou. Pac. et al. 

9323, Sub. No. 5—Elsas & Pritz vs. Cent. Calif. Traction et al. 
and portions of fourth section applications Nos. 345 and 349 
of Countiss, agent, asking authority to continue to charge 
for the transportation of hops, carload and less than carload, 
from shipping points in California to points specified in 
complaint, rates which are lower than the rates contempo- 
ro rgd maintained on like traffic from intermediate 
points, 


March 31—Jackson, Miss.—Examiner Gartner: 
9418—Enox & Wortman vs. Ill. Cent. R. R. Co. et al. 
9417—Same vs. Ill. Cent. R. R. Co. et al. 


March 31—Duluth, Minn.—Examiner Money: 
a Cutler-Magner Co, vs. M. St. P. & S. S. M. Ry. Co. 
et al. 


April 2—Terre Haute, Ind.—Examiner Wood: 
|. & S. 1002—Terre Haute, Ind., switching absorption, 
April 2—Gulfport, Miss.—Examiner Gartner: 
9306—Finkbine Lumber Co. vs. Gulf & Ship Island R. R. Co. 
April 2—La Crosse, Wis.—Examiner Hagerty: 
9347—Chamber of Commerce of La Crosse et al vs. 
Lakes Transit Corporation et al. 


April 2—Alexandria, La.—Examiner J. E. Smith: 
1. & S. 955—and first and second supplemental orders—Louis- 
iana cotton. 


April 2—Atlanta, Ga.—Examiner Gibson: 
8844—City of Atlanta et al. vs. Southern et al. 
April 2—Spokane, Wash.—Examiner Hagerty: 
1. & S. 1008—C. F. A. proportional rates on lumber. 
April 2—Tulsa, Okla.—Examiner Watkins: 
9214—Purity Ice Cream Co. et al. vs. A. T. & S. F. Ry. Co. 
et al. and the following fourth section applications involving 
rates on bulk salt, C. L., from Kansas pruducing points to 
Tulsa, Okla.: 799 and 2471—St. Louis-San Francisco R. R. 
Co.; 2659—A. T. & S. F. Ry. Co.; 3010—Union Pac. R. R. 
Co.; 3739—M. K. & T. Ry. Co.; 4218, 4219 and 4220—Mo. Pac. 


Ry. Co. 
7854—Tulsa Traffic Assn. vs. A. T. & S. F. et al. 


April 2—Milwaukee Wis—Examiner Money: 
1, & S. 1006—Milwaukee switching absorption. 


April 3—New Orleans, La.—Examiner Gartner: 
9339—S. T. Alcus & Co., Ltd., vs. La. Ry. & Nav. Co. 
9353—The Carrollton Excelsior and Fuel Co., Ltd., vs. N. 0. & 
N. E. R. R. Co. 
9391—-S. T. Alcus & Co., Ltd., vs. La. Ry. & Nav. Co. et al. 


April 3—Oklahoma City, Okla.—Examiner Watkins: 
1. & S. 1016—Southwestern class case. 


April 4—Chicago, Ill—Examiner Money: 
|. & S. 949—Export grain to Newport News, Va. 
1. & S. 1004—Wauconda, IIl., joint rates. 
April 4—Portland, Ore.—Examiner Flynn: 
* 9351—Portland Traffic and Transportation Assn. et al. vs. C. 
M. & St. P. Ry. Co. et al. 
* 9364—Inman-Poulset Lumber Co. et al. vs. Southern Pac, Co. 


April 4—Cincinnati, O.—Examiner Wood: 
9289—The Philip Carey Co. vs. B. & O. R. R. Co. 
9401—Maguire & Co. vs. Wabash Ry. Co. et al. 


April 4—New Orleans, La.—Examiner Gartner: 
9439—W. S. Penick & J. P. Ford, liquidators International 
~ 2 nee Co. vs. Morgan’s La. & Tex. R. R. & S. S. Co. 
e L 
9432—Bowie Lumber Co., Ltd., vs. Morgan’s La. & Tex. R. R. 
& S. S. Co. et al. 


April 4—Minneapolis, Minn.—Examiner Hagerty: 
9450—Minneapolis Traffic Assn. vs. C. B. & Q. R. R. Co. et al. 


April 5—Portland, Ore.—Examiner Flynn: 
* 9352—Portland Traffic and Transportation Assn. vs. C. M. & 
St. P. Ry. Co. et al. 
so Traffic and Transportation Assn. vs. Sou, Pac. 
et al. 
so ¥* eee Traffic and Transportation Assn. vs. Sou. Pac. 
et al. 
April 5—Oklahoma City, Okla.—Examiner Watkins: 
1. & S. 947—Vegetables from Macon territory. 
April 5—Memphis, Tenn.—Examiner J. E. Smith: 
1. & S. 976—Lumber to Pensacola, Fla. 
9385—W. B. Bayless Co. vs. K. C. Sou. Ry. Co. et al. 


April 5—Cincinnati, O.—Examiner Wood: 
9414—The Isaac Joseph Iron Co. vs. C. N. O. & T. P. Ry. Co. 
et al., also fourth section applications involving rates on 
scrap iron from Chattanooga, Tenn., to Huntington, W. Va.: 
ar N. O. & T. P. Ry. Co.; 4966—Chesapeake & Ohio 
y. oO. 
0431—The Isaac Joseph Iron Co. vs. Atlanta, Birmingham & 
Atlantic Ry. Co. et al. and fourth section applications in- 


Great 
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volving rates on scrap iron from Georgia points to Cingcip. 
aati: =a. B. & A. Ry. Co.; 1952—Louisville & Nashyijje 
. RB. Co. 
— Isaac Joseph Iron Co. vs. C. N. O. & T. P. Ry, ¢y, 
et al. 
April 5—Chicago, Ill—Examiner Money: 
9225—Meeds Lumber Co. vs. Ala. G. S. R. R. Co. 
sat Iron and Steel Co. vs. Grand Trunk Western Ry, 
‘o. et al. 


April 6—Argument at Washington, D. C.: 
*8859—Philip Fogerty & Son vs. N. Y. N. H. & H. R. R, 


et al. 
* 9118—Philip Fogerty & Son vs. N. Y. N. H. & H. R. R, Co, 


et al. 

* 9337—Philip Fogerty & Son vs. N. Y. O. & W. Ry. Co. et al, 
also the following fourth section applications involving rates 
on anthracite coal from points of origin in Pennsylvania to 
Darlington, R. I.; 774 and 1481—N. Y. N. H. & H.R. R. Co,: 97 
—Delaware & Hudson Co.; 1589—Philadelphia & Reading 
Ry. Co.; 1623—Central R. R. of New Jersey; 1788—Erie R. p. 
Co.; 3698—Lehigh Valley R. R. Co. 


April 6—Portland, Ore., Examiner Flynn: 
* 9294—Portland Traffic and Transportation Assn. vs. 
Pacific Co. 


April 6—Sioux Falls, S. D.—Examiner Hagerty: 
9399—Farmers’ Elevator Co. of. Vermillion, S. D., vs. C. M. & 
St. P. Ry. Co. 
1. & S. 1018—Mitchell, S. D., grapes. 
9413—The Farmers’ Elevator Co. of Canton, S. D., vs. C. M, 
& St. P. Ry. Co. 


April 6—Chicago, Ill—Examiner Money: 
ae ornell Wood Products Co. vs. A. T. & S. F. Ry. Co, 
et al. 
9315—American Maize Products Co. vs. Boston & Albany R. 
R. Co. (the N. Y. C. R. R. Co., lessee) et al. 
9291—Morava Construction Co. vs. A. T. & S. F. Ry. Co. et al. 


April 6—Memphis, Tenn.—Examiner J. E. Smith: 

9330—Memphis Merchants’ Exchange et al. vs. Florida E, ¢. 
Ry. et al. and portions of the following fourth section ap- 
plications involving rates for transportation of blackstrap 
molasses from Key West, Fla., to points of destination de- 
scribed in company tariffs: 458—N. C. & St. L. and West. 
& Atlantic Ry.; 703—A. C. L.; 799—St. L.-S. F.; 972—A, B, 
& A.; 1530—Cent. of Ga.; 1548—Sou. Ry.; 1573—S. A. L,; 
1952—L, & N.; 2029—Ga. Sou. & Fla.; 2045—IIll. Cent.; 2138 
—M. & O.; 3918—Georgia R. R. 

9332—Memphis Freight Bureau et al. vs. Ill. Cent. R. R. Co. 

et al. and portions of following fourth section applications 
involving rates on classes and commodities between Men- 
phis, Tenn., and points in Kentucky, Mississippi and Louis- 
jana; 2045—Ill Cent.; 20483—Y. & M. V.; 799—St. L-S. F; 
1548—Sou. Ry.; 2222—Sou. Ry. in Miss.; 2138—M. & 0. 


April 6—Lake Charles, La.—Examiner Gartner: 
9328—Lake Charles Rice Milling Co. of Louisiana vs. Sou. Pac. 
et al., and the following fourth section applications involv- 
ing rates on rice from Lake Charles: 378—Morgan’s La. & 
Tex. R. R. & S. S. Co. and La. West. R. R. Co.; 461— 
F. A. Leland, agent; 607 and 1771—Boston & Maine R. R.; 
793—Beaumont, Sour Lake & Western Ry. Co.:; 1481—New 
York, New Haven & Hartford R. R. Co.; 3480—Eastern S. S$. 
Co.: 4644—Sou Pac. Co.-Atlantic S. S. Lines; 4483—Mallory 
Ss. S. Co. 
April 6—Cincinnati, O.—Examiner Wood: 
—— & Gamble Co. vs. Boston & Albany R. R. Co. 
et al. 
0410—Same vs. C. C. C. & St. L. Ry. Co. et al. 
April 7—Fort Worth, Tex.—Examiner Watkins: 
I. & S. 982—Coal from Dawson, N. M. 
April 7—Chicago, Ill.—Examiner Money: 
0343—Swift & Co. vs. B. & O. R. R. Co. et al. 
604¢—Hollingshead & Blei Co., Inc., vs. K. C. Sou. Ry. Co. 
et al. 


Southern 


April 9—Ironton, Ohio—Examiner Wood: 
|. & S. 980—Coke to Lawrence, Ohio. 

April 9—Chicago, Ill.—Examiner Money: 
9356—Samuel Fox’s Sons vs. B. & A. R, R. et al. 
9357—Morris & Co. vs. M. K. & T. Ry. Co. et al. 


April 9—Houston, Tex.—Examiner Watkins: 
9348—Chamber of Commerce, Houston, Tex., vs. Ala. G.§. 
R. R. Co. et al.; also fourth section application No. 701, 
Leland and Tucker, agents, involving rates to Galveston. 
9305—Fidelity Cotton Oil Co. et al. vs. Ala. & Vicks. Ry. et al. 
April 10—Omaha, Neb.—Examiner Hagerty: : 
1. & S. 924—and first supplemental order—Live stock bedding 
case. 
April 10—Nashville, Tenn.—Examiner J. E. Smith: 
9298—Guyton & Harrington Mule Co. vs. L. & N. R. R. ©. 
et al. 
April 10—Keyser, W. Va.—Examiner Gartner: 
8445—The Woolf Milling Co. vs. B. & O. R. R. Co. et al. 
April 10—Chicago, Ill—Examiner Money: 
9397—The Brenewick-Balhe-Cottender Co. vs. Pere M. R. B. 
Co. et al. 
9400—E.. B. Conover et al. vs. Minn. & St. Louis R. R. Co. 
April 11—Chicago, Ill.—Examiner Money: 
9202—Creamery Package Mfg. Co. vs. K. C. Sou. Ry. Co. et al. 
April 11—Omaha, Neb.—Examiner Hagerty: 
9340—Omaha Grain Exchange vs. Gt. Nor. Ry. Co. et al. 
April 13—Chicago, Ill—Examiner Money: _ 
9373—The Cleveland Provision Co. vs. Ann Arber k. R. 
et al. F 
9383—The National Live Stock Exchange vs. A. & V. RB. & 
Co, et al, 
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CLINCHFIELD ROUTE 


(Carolina, Clinchfield & Ohio Railway) 
(Carolina, Clinchfield & Ohio Railway of South Carolina) 


FAST DAILY FREIGHT SERVICE 


Broaden Your Field of Distribution by the Use of 
CLINCHFIELD FACILITIES 


Prompt, Reliable and Uniform Service from 


The Central West to the Carolinas and Southeast 
UNEXCELLED INDUSTRIAL OPPORTUNITIES 


Manufacturers and others seeking or contemplating a change of location are invited to obtain informa- 
tion concerning FACTORY SITES, LABOR CONDITIONS, WATER SUPPLY, RATES OF TAXA- 
TION, COST OF FUELS AND POWER, AVAILABLE RAW MATERIALS, RATES ON RAW MA- 
TERIALS AND FINISHED PRODUCTS, ‘along the 


CLINCHFIELD ROUTE 


THE RICH SOUTHWEST VIRGINIA COAL FIELD IS WITHIN ONE DAY’S HAUL OF ANY 
POINT ON THE CLINCHFIELD RAILWAY. 


Prompt and accurate rate quotations. Special attention to Claims, Tracing and other traffic questions of 
interest to shippers. ; 


March 17, 1917 









































Our Representatives will be glad to serve you 


J. J. Campion, C. A. Smith, A. W. Sanders, A. I. Hays, 
Vice-President, Gen’l Frt. Agt., Ass’t Gen’l Frt. Agt., Ass’t Gen’l Frt. Agt., 
Johnson City, Tenn. Johnson City, Tenn. Johnson City, Tenn. Johnson City, Tenn. 


Theo. Dehon, General Southern Agent, 
Spartanburg, c. 


J. W. Bottorff, General Western Agent, 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 


ASHLAND, KENTUCKY. ATLANTA, GEORGIA. 
K. L. Hamilton, Jr. Commercial Agent, J. F. Scott, Commercial Agent, 









Second National Bank Building. 707 Third National Bank Building. 
AUGUSTA, GEORGIA. BRISTOL, VIRGINIA-TENNESSEE. 
J. B. Simpson, Commercial Agent, R. C. Snipes, Commercial Agent, 

505 Harrison Building. 26 Interstate Building. 
CHARLOTTE, NORTH CAROLINA. CHICAGO, ILLINOIS. 

G. J. Mitchell, Commercial Agent, A. J. Donald, Commercial Agent, 

407 Commercial National Bank Building. 348 Marquette Building. 
CINCINNATI, OHIO. COLUMBIA, SOUTH CAROLINA. 
E. S. Hiner, Commercial Agent. J. H. Hendley, Commercial Agent, 
1125 Union Trust Building. 306 Palmetto Bank Building. 
DETROIT, MICHIGAN. JACKSONVILLE, FLORIDA. 

F, P. McEwen, Commercial Agent, E. W. Sears, Florida Agent, 

804 Majestic Building. 616 Heard National Bank Building. 
‘JOHNSON CITY, TENNESSEE. LOUISVILLE, KENTUCKY. 

E. C. Graves, Commercial Agent. W. G. Yager, Commercial Agent, 
General Office Building. 205 Paul Jones Building. 

MACON, GEORGIA. PITTSBURGH, PENNSYLVANIA. 
N. H. Rahn, Commercial Agent. Robert Hunter, Commercial Agent, 
209 Georgia Casualty Building. 419 Park Building. 

RALEIGH, NORTH CAROLINA. ST. LOUIS, MISSOURI. 

E. F. Elwell, Commercial Agent. Chas. D. Ellis, Commercial Agent, 
601 Citizens National Bank Building. 328 Pierce Building. 
SPARTANBURG, SOUTH CAROLINA. TOLEDO, OHIO. 

W. N. Bass, Commercial Agent, H. O. Yant, Commercial Agent, 

109 North Church Street. 1104 Second National Bank Building. 


As a Friend of THE TRAFFIC WORLD, please Mention the paper In writing to advertisers. 
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DISTRIB | 
PROBLEMS SIMPLIFI 


This directory of Warehousemen, Transfer Agents, Freight Forwarders, Customs Brokers, etc., presents the 
announcements of some of the livest and most progressive of such concerns in the country. They invite cor. 
seqpencense from our readers and can help you you will lay your distribution or forwarding difficultieg 
before them for solution. Practically branch service available without payroll or building investment, 


CHARLOTTE, N. C. 


Best distributing point in North and South Carolina. 
Pool Car Distribution, General Merchandise Warehouse, 
Fireproof Building, North and South Carolina Distributors 
for Westinghouse Electric Co., De Laval Separator Co., 
New York; B. J. Johnson Soap Co., Milwaukee; Cudahy 
Packing Co., Chicago, Ill. (Soap Products). Rates 
quoted for storage and reshipping mixed @ars. Write us, 


AMERICAN BROKERAGE & WAREHOUSE CoO. 


Western Transfer and Storage Ce. LINCOLN, NEB. 


Best Distribution Point In the West 
220 TO 226 STANTON ST. Merchandise in car lots distributed to all points. House- 
EL PASO, TEXAS. hold goods assembled and shipped in car lots at reduced 
FORWARDERS AND DISTRIBUTORS. rates. yd ge 1-4 bs a a 
DISTRIBUTION CARS A SPECIALTY. E 
TWO ACK. Fireproof Buildings—Trackage Space, 7 cars. 
WAREHOUSES ON TR Service—the foundation of our success. 


The only FIRBPROOF sterage in Ei Paso. 
Cut Rate Package Car Service from Seaboard Territory. CARTER TRANSFER & STORAGE CO., 8th and Q Sts. 


EDGAR’S SUGAR HOUSE, Inc. ST. JOSEPH TRANSFER CO. 


” 
520-533 LASAYETTB BLVD. “ PONY EXPRESS” 


DETROIT, MICH. ST. JOSEPH - ° ° MO 


f by on washes of principal rail- MEROMANDISH STORAGE WAREHOUSE. 
a votes ‘city, an. the = CARLOAD AND L. C. L. DISTRIBUTION. 


Bight fxevree 
roads. f 
ocak. ign ery. Write for _ a particulars. PROMPT SERVICE GUARANTEED. 


Buftal orag Cartin CHICAGO— 
» Camps S oo Chicago Storage & Transfer Co., (Not Inc.) 
350 Seneca St., Buffalo, N. Y. 


5817-61 WEST 65TH STREET 


rw. Excellent facilities for shipping L. C. L. lots without 
Storage, Transfer and Fo arding cartage. Carload yp Baw Bw a apactaity. Daily motor 


deliveries throughout the city at very reasonable prices. 
Warehouse on New York Central Tracks Floors for rent. 


INSURANCE RATE, 15 Cents. 24-CAR SWITCH 


The Wiley & Nicholls Co. | ROCHESTER, NEW YORK 


GENERAL STORAGE-DISTRIBUTORS General Storage. Forwarding. Carload Distribution. 
and Excellent facilities for reshipping without cartage. Insur- 
Warenqusemen and vos ~— = -, a, = ance rate 13 cents. Members of American Warehouse- 
ny. 4 men’s Association and American Chain of Warehouses. 


GALVESTON, TEXAS Write for particulars. 
B. R. & P. WAREHOUSE, Inc. KING and MAPLE STS. 


I Mein Olfice a a Branch Office | 
OAKLAND CALIFORNIA sacramento Byvank Transfer & Storage Co. 


POOL CAR SERVI of 3 623-825 Lafayette St. 


L.Ral@s WATERLOO, IOWA. 


Lc Shipments C 
| LAWRENCE WAREHOUSE(© RESHIPPING AND DISTRIBUTING 
| Operating 17 Warenouses and Docks | A SPECIALTY. 


CHICAGO Louisville Public Warehouse Co., Ine. 
Jos. Stockton Transfer Co. ueunenad, Une. 
588 The Rookery Bullding Import and export freight contraetors, transfer ené 


Teaming of Every Description—City Delivery Service reshipping agents, custom house brokers. Bonded and 
and Carioad Distributors. free warehouses. 
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DIRECTORY OF ATTORNEYS Continued 











} 
John R. Walker R. W. Ropiequet Jean Paul Muller 
COMMERCE COUNSEL ATTORNEY AT LAW ACCOUNTANT AND ATTORNEY-AT-LAW 
For as Interstate Commerce and Public] 42424 Woodward Bids, Wesniegwa, B. © 
Southern Hardwood Traffic Association. Utilities — 
Associati 
Cm" Zeer oe Murphy Bullding, East St. Leule, ii. Tate Tnestion 8 A 1 Bitte tod ae “oe 


908-819 Munsey Bidg., Washington, D. C.| 506 Mermod & Jascard Bidg., St. Leuls, Mo. 



























—_—_—— 


ERNIE ADAMSON, formerly with the 
Interstate Commerce Commission. 


. N MILLER, f ly with Wimbisb 
Charles Conradis + oF es ed 


John B. Daish eiaaienies eutioin iit ADAMSON & MILLER 


Interstate Commerce Commission ATTORNEYS AT LAW 
Interstate Commerce Cases Only 528-9 Grant Buliding, Atlanta, Ga. 
418-430 South Market St., Chicago Rate and Public tilit Cases. 





602-606 Hibbs Bidg., Washington, D. C.| 506.7.8.9.10 Colorado Bidg., Washington, D. C. | Litigation before all De ments of the 
State and Federal Governments, 








Bureau Of Applied Economics) whrier &. McCornack | RAYMOND M. HUDSON 
Southern Bullding, Washington, D. C. . . ATTORNEY AT LAW 


a Banserintion, Completion, and t2q0s!° | wormerly attorney for Interstate Com-|BOND BUILDING, WASHINGTON, D. ¢. 


° Practice bef. v. & Ls Court 
merce Commission. merce Commission; Counselor at Law mse Supreme Court, A 


Exhibits Prepared for Freight toa ead Ma Courte, 
ate Cases Sulte 1555 First National Bank Bldg., |Congressional Committess, Federal Reserve 
References Furnished. Chicago, Ill. = a a, Fy bad , 


Correspondence Invited. 













of “INTERSTATE COMMERCE” ep au- 


E. HILTON JACKSON | Sais, Jot sion oo the Fetal wesc} «6 BJ, MCVANN 












ATTORNEY AT LAW HARRY C. BARNES ATTORNEY AT LAW 
416 Sth St., N. W., Commerce Attorney and Counselor Interstate Commerce Practice 
Washington, D. C. Specialist in al} matters appertaining te interstate} CHICAGO— 
Interstate Commerce Commission, ey pf a 3B -4 — 11 South La Galle Strect 
Federal de Commission and Union Trust Buliding Southers Butidiag | WASHINGTON, D. C.— 
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Two heavy duty G. V. Electrics in transfer service between Jersey 
City and New York warehouses and terniinals. 


Oakum Transfer Trains 


G. V. Electrics have routed the horse in the transfer of cordage, oakum, etc., in 
Greater New York. 

The illustration shows two heavy G. V. trucks and G. V. crane truck and a Troy 
trailer. The little crane truck which can hoist a ton and carry it on the hook, or tow 
trailers, is used about the yards. The big road truck, always carrying 5 tons, tows 
a loaded trailer on certain routes. 


Any plant Manager who can look at this picture without getting economy sug- 
gestions surely must be indifferent to progress. 

Please observe that we are showing you what our trucks are doing, not telling © 
you what we think they will do. 

How about getting acquainted with the G. V. line? There are six models—one-half 
ton to five tons, and merchants and manufacturing plants use over five thousand of 
them. There are 60 in Manila and many in Cuba, Brazil and South Africa. One rail- 
road in England uses 40. 


We should be pleased to send you catalogue 104, and hope you will write for it. 


GENERAL VEHICLE COMPANY, Inc. 


General Office and Factory: Long Island City, New York 
NEW YORK CHICAGO BOSTON PHILADELPHIA 
Six Models: 1,000 to 10,000 Pounds Capacity. Dealers in Open Territory Are Invited to Correspond. 
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Are you contemplating a trip to the Orient? 
If so, Wells Fargo is in a position to be of service to you. 


Wells Fargo maintains its own offices and organizations in Hawaii, Shanghai 
and Manila. Its offices are in charge of experienced, intelligent Americans 
—men expertly familiar with the customs and methods of the Orient. 


The tourist will find the men at Wells Fargo offices—like its men at home 
—eager to contribute their share towards making your journeys both inter- 
esting and pleasant. If you are in doubt, ask them about the things 
you want to know—railroad schedules, hotels, points of interest. The 
“Wells Fargo office is a veritable information bureau. 


Have your mail addressed in care of Wells’ Fargo’s Travelers Check De- 
partment. It will be held or forwarded as you request. 


Wells Fargo Service, Foreign or Domestic, is a Personal 
Service. It is waiting and ready to be put to the test. 





Wells Fargo & Company 


Honolalu Shanghai Manila 
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